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TO THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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As the general plan and intention of my 

first publication have been a good deal 

misunderstood^ I wish to ^xe a short ao 

count of them both* 

The title itself might have shewn, that I 

aimed at something more than a mere book 

of gardening; some, however, have con< 

ceiwd that I ou^t to have begun by set- 

tiijftjforthall my ideas of lawns, shrubberies, 

ff^eL-welks &c.; and as my arrange* 

ment did not coincide ^with their notions 

of what it ought to have been, they seem^ 

to have concluded that I had no plan at all/ 

ad 
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VI PREFACE. 

I have in this Essay, undertaken to treat 
of two subjects, distinct, but intimately, 
connected ; and which, as I conceive, throw 
a reciprocal light on each other. I have 
begun with that which is last mentioned in 
the title, as I thought some previous discus- 
sion with regard to pictures and picturesque 
scenery, would most naturally lead to a 
pdfccular exairiination of the character it- 
self 'In the first chapter, I have stated 
thfe general reasons for studying the wbrJks 
of eminent landscape painters, and the 
principles of their art, with a view to the^ 
improvement of real scenery ; and in order 
to shew how little those works, or the prin- 

* 

ciples they contain, have been attended to, 

* 

I have supposed the scenery in the land- 
scape of a great painter, to be new mo- 
delled according to the taste of Mr- Brown. 

• » 

Having shewn this contrast between dress- 

* 

ed scenery, and a picture of the most or^ 
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namented kind, I have ta the second chap^ 
ter compared together two real scenes ; the 
one, in its picturesque, unimproved st&te; 
the other, when dressed and' imprbv^ ac- 
cording to the present fashion. ' *rHef pictu- 
resque circumstances detailed in this scene, 
very naturally lead me in the third chapter, 
to iirvestigate theit general causes and ef- 
fects ; and in that, and in the six following 
chapters, I have traced them, as far as my 
observation would enable me, through all 
the works of art and of nature* 

This part, the most curious and interest'^i 
ing to a speculative mind, will be least so 
to those, who think only of what has a di- 
rect and immediate reference t(3 the ar<«' 
rangement of scenery : that, indeed, it has 
not ; but it is a discussion well calculaied 
to give just and enlarged ideas, of what is 
of jio slight importance— the general cha- 
racter of each place, and the particular 
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nH»R:!f ift.qHo>S»< t^ti Ij^ would '«{isb tft Jffh 

JOgiW)A» 9\\^». W4 <itf :a\midii?g t)>fr oUi«x„ 
tprf;««to)tb^^u4iftft'SC!?nw5^0Bl2r,w^Ma4» 

like all coqjtoed.-. ;st»iite9i ,1^^ pw^l^ 

hcs^vA itiejHiof tbQ/ sAkbjiiotK > IHcKtre tb(r^i 

wr?pQ$ttblei; and tp iDiGdud)& int it : whatever 
ha^ any relation to the \qhftmctei I w9fh 
oCciUpiied in tracing, ojt whi<:h shewed it^< 
disttnclioo. from thos^ whkbi a vepy sun, 
pecior mlnd^ hud ahready investigated ; sm94^. 



sure I am, that he who stmlies the yarious 
effixts mid cbamcteis a£ibnn, colour, and 
H^' and shadow, and examines^ and conif- 
pares thf»e chflractera and e£fecta, and the 
BiaDQcr in vhidi lAmj are combined and 
^i0|)Med ,, both ib pictures and in natare,~- 
win he better qualified to arrange, certainly , 
toi enjia^^, his. own, and every sceoery, than 
he whcr has* only thought of the: most fJEbshi^* 
onahte: anran^ment of objects.; or who has 
\Q93osdl at nature: alone, widkout han^ifig' ac« 
qi^lii^d anj$ jwt principles a£ selection. - 

](;]b€die^e, bowjei^^, th&ttthis part of my 
lE»9a^ and the. ve^y. title of it, may hairet 
given a falsd- bi$^ tpi tltoj Qiiods. of many 
q£ my neadera : I am« tidt surprised at such. 
4n»ef|Q«t,;fo/vitis a very natural eoncluMon,; 
aodi Q^tOdL' jufttjfied^ tiiat am author is par- 
tial' to« the^ pacticuiar suja^jeafc on which Im 
Iwifi-WFitfteoi; but mine<i0 a particular case. 
Tk&) tsm Qhanuiters. which Mr. Batke has 
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so; ab]y discussed, had, it is true, great 
need of investigationj; but they did not 
want to be reoommended.to our attention: 
what is reall J sublime, or beautiful, must 
always attract or command it; but the 
picturesque is much less, obvious, less ge- 
nerally attractive, and had beeti totally 
neglected and despised by professed im-^ 
provers : my business therefore, was to 
draw forth, and to dwell upon those kss' 
observed beauties. From that circuih- 
stance it has been conceived, iSt at least 
asserted, that I ncJt/only preferred such 
jicenes . as were meMy rude and pictu- 
resque, but exclud^d^ all others. 

The second part is built upon the founda- 
tions laid in the first; for I have examined 
the leading features of modern gardening, 
in its more extended sense, on the general 
principles of painting: and I have shewn 
in several instances, especially in all that 
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relates to the banks of artificial water^ 
how much the character of the picturesque 
has been neglected, or sacrificed to a false 
idea of beauty. 

But though I take no slight interest in 
whatever concerhsi the taste of gardening in 
this, and every other country, and am parti** 
cularly anxious to preserve thosepicturesque 
circumstances, which are so frequently and 
irrecoverably destroyed, yet in writing this 
Essay, I have had a more comprehensive 
object in view:^ I have been desirous of 
opening new, sources of innocent, and 
easily attained pleasures, or at least of 
pointing out, how a much hi^er relish 
may be acquired for those, whicb^ though 
known, are neglected ; and it has giveiv 
me no small pleasure to find that both my 
objects have in some degree been attained* 

That painters do see effects in nature, 
which men in genqral do not see, we have^. 



in the itf(»^fo prefixed tfylAm Esday^^the testis 
laony t^ no-comtnoar obaenrep;; df one^ who 
\9(4ib sufitcieMl;^' ¥aki» Qf^. his* iy»fk talentsr aiid. 
discernment in every way, attd. adt Hkelj} 
to aclm^wrledlipeia supetiority in other i&en 
wkhimt ^f oiig. c<my'i|ctioDb ' It is* BObstm&tet 
obser^iatiott* of Ciee^o; iM is wl^ esiclama*-* 
tion: Qi^am^ isiadi^ vsdeiit pietores^ ifc* 
masks his. surprise at the extreme ditfer^ 
endd wJbiieh the study of ttatilrevi by meaiist 
of tlie> art of paiisLting,. sfems to makedP 
most in' thb sigh€ itsdf. It ihay ilikfewiste^ 
be observed,! thaCibis^Dema]^ does aol^ en*^ 
titodltxi'fbrfift,-H]«i wbiobt^q ancieiKd pamliBm) 
.arei dakiiDM?Iedg|odb to be ouii su>periQiniG>'not 
tox:olour,r^iui which tile^citilealsQ^oonB^iy^ 
to foe at least ow* ri\tals ;r bu4:i to light audi 
shadow, — the' supposed trijum]phlofi modern^ 
over ancient art: oil winch account^, tfift^ 
professors of painting since iit» revival, 
liave a still bettec xigUt to^ the compliment 
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^ SO U^ia^iious ;|i pa«egyri0t, tban thos^ 

If t^epc wiere ©o ^her weans of aedbg 
/Wfi^li the «ye» i&f paioitere, than by ucquiiv 
ing the practical skill of their bands, the 
gfHemlJ^ ^ jnjfthkinpl roust /(>f eoijrae give 
DP the pi»ot ; but Iwkjly, w« me-y gain »o 
}«i(i;2i3 irtsigbt intio f^mtrnHhoA oieonu^mh 
ifigMtw^ and no isopoaidfiwiUe share i»f 
l^f^ j^Ush Spit ke^ b©»tttiies^ by an easier 
jpropfw— by , isijiiidjf ing. their wiwsk*- This 

«^n ; theF^i^te 09 dry eHpnieni^ til »tru9- 
gfe wif h» . i Hrturesi, M likewise! ioiairiiigs 
^dipriei^, jba«si( in tfiem whtt ii^tvaied U> 
all ^ejs and capacities : many of them, 

tel^ 5tVs GwilUy^r'? Tr^iVeJs, di^pl^y the 

.»»a^ ii(»>tih» . a«d. briyASiit iais^iAatwm, 
'jbiiie({>td'tb«'B«0Bfe<faK:durate judgine&l and 

S^ettlbhi' 'kiid tji^ deepest Mbwlcdgc of 
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nature : like that extraordinary work, they 
are at once the amusement of childhood 
and ignoranc^e, and the dehght, instruction, 
and admiration, of the highest and most 
cultivated minds<, 

It is not, however, to be supposed, that 
theory and observation alone will enable 
ns to judge either of pictures or of nature, 
with the same skill as those, who join to 
the practical knowledge of their art, habi* 
tual reflection on its principles, and its 
productions ; between such artists, and the 
mere lover of painting, there will always 
be a sufficient difference to justify, the 
remark of Cicero :* but by means of the 

* There is an anecdote of Salvator Rosa, which shews 
the very just and natural opinion that painters of eminence 
entertain of their superior jadgment^with regard to their 
own art: it is also highly i^haracteristic of the lively^ 
.impetuous manner of the artist of whopi it is rela^^^ ^and 
whose words might no less justly be applied to real ob* 
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study \vhich I ' have so earnestly recom- 
mended, we may greatly dimirfish the im- 
mense distance that exists between the eye 
of a first rate pa-inter, and that of a man 
who has never thought on the sut>jectr 
Were it, indeed,, possible that, a painter 
of great and general excellence could 
at once bestow on such a man, — not his 
power of imitating, but of distinguish* 
ing and feeling the effects and combina* 
tions of form, colour, and light and sha« 
dow, — it would hardly be too much to as- 
sert that a new appearance of things, a 
new world would suddenly be opened to 
him ; and the bestower might preface the 
miraculous gift, with the words in which 

jecta, than to the imitation of them. Sahator Rosa, eg* 
sendogli mosirata una singolar pittura da un dilettante, 
che insiememente in estremo la lodava; egli, can un di 

R 

ifttei suoi soliti gesii spiritosi esclamd; O pema quel che 
tu diresti, sc iu la vedem congli occhi di Sahator Rosaf 
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Yaius addresses her son, when she reniomes 
the mortal fikn from his eyes. 

Aspice, narnqne omnem quae nunc obdacta taenti 
Mortales hebetat vims libi; •etlnimiibi circiun 
CUipit^ imbein eripiim. 
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In this edition, the i^der-^ffl fiiul some 

considerable tsidditions J btit ' i thie i^ chibf 

diflference i» in the' -aifrangiitii^t, - M^dbi 

I am very <5ohsci6us, was i« niany par|s 

Extremely defectire* Se^ral of the dhaph 

•ters in thef firiM? volyune'-dr^ i ^Rtingiy pe# 

-modelled; a^d in the second, a ^greai 

deal of new arrangement hsis takejt plaoe^ 

especiaHy in the middle \ part of- the 

"last Essay. Those readers oniy (should 

^here be any such)- who may haVe tlye cu- 

iTiOaity to comjJare the prefeent with iSErfttwr 

roL* I* b 
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editions, can judge of the pains that the 
new modelling has cost me : but I shall 
think them well bestowed, if I should be 
less open to those criticisms, which must 
have presented themselves to eveiy reader 
of a methc^ical turn of mind. Another 
alteration, which I trust will be thought 
an improvement, ic^ that of throwing the 
greater part of the notes to the end of the 
srohiniesr Que jiote, of much greater length 
than I jcould have wished, is added to the 
isecood volume, in cqnjsequence of a very 
:|)fOinted attack from my friend Mr. Knight, 
in the second ^ition. of the Analytical 
inquiry ; it is iri3eed almost a controver- 
jsial dissertSition on the temple of Vesta, 
ufiually tjalled the, Sybills temple, at Ti- 

* ■ ^ 

yoli : I ana persuaded, however, that I 
have ma^ *o small amends for the tedi- 
Qusness of controversy, by some very cu^ 
rious information I received oa the subject, 
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PRBFACB^ XXX 

the accuracy of which I have no doubt 
may be safely relied on. The third volume 
remains nearly as it was, with scarcely any 
alteration : there Is, however, one addition 
to the Dialogue, of a few last words, by 
way of summing up the points of the con- 
troversy, and likewise an appendix, which, 
like the note just mentioned, was occasi- 
oned by some strictures of Mr. Knight'^, 
and almost equals it in length. I am still 
very largely in his debt, on Mr. Burke's, as 
well as on my own account; and am 
ashamed of being so long in arrears. How- 
ever slow, I hope at last to leave nothing 
unpaid; but as I have undertaken the 
defence of such a man as Mr. Burke, J 
feel anxious that it should be as little un- 
worthy of him, as it is in my power to 
nqiake it. 
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There is no country, I believe (if we 
except China) where the art of laying out 
grounds is so much cultiViated as it liow 
is in England. Formerly the decorations 
near the house were infinitely moi'e mag* 
nificent and expensive thsln they are at 
present; but the embellishments of what 
are called the grounds, and of all the exten- 
sive scenery round the place, were much less 
attended to; and, in general, the park, with 
all its timber and thickets, was left in a 
state of picturesque neglect. As these em- 
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bellishmenis are now extended over a whole 
district, and as they give a new and pecu- 
liar character to the general face of the 
country, it is well HVorth considering whe- 
ther they give a natural and a beautiful 
one, and whether the present system of im- 
proving {to tt^ ^ sltort tWoagh often an 
inaccurate term) is founded on any just 
principles of taste. 

In order to examine this question, the 
first enquiry will naturally be, whether 
there is any standard, to which in point of 
grouping and of general composition^, 
works of this soit can "be referred ; afly 
authority liigher tlian that of the persons 
who have gained the most geheral an^ 
populaH reputation by those works, and 
Whose method of conducting them has 
nad tlie most extensive innuence on the 
general taste? 1 think there is a standam^ 
there are authorities of an infinitely hi'ghei: 
kind; me aullidritiete of ITiose great artists 
who W^e most diligently studied th6 
1t)eauties of nature, both in theii* grahdifst 
"" ^ most general effects^ "and in their 



toinutest detail j who have observed ever^ 
variety of form and of colour ; have beea I 
able to select and combine, and thcB, by I 
the magic of their art, to fix upon the ; 
canvas all these various beauties. 

But, however highly I may think of tl»e 
att of painting, compared with that of 
improving, nothing can be farther from 
my intention (and 1 wish to innpress it in 
the strongest manner on the reader s mind) 
than to recommend the study of pictures 
in preference to that of nature, much less 
to the exclusion of it. Whoever studies 
art alotie, will have a narrow pedantic 
tnaiiiner of considering all objects, and of 
referring liiem solely to the minute and. 
practical q^urposes of that art, wliatever 
itbei, to whidi his attention has been par- 
ticiilafrly directed: of this Mr. Brown's 
-followers afford a very striking example ; 
*and if it be right that every thing should 
t)6 ^derrfed to art, at least let it be refer- 
red to one, #ho9e Variety, compared to " 
the ilnoiiotony of what is called improve 
vieht^ «|lpears i&i|&ite, Imt which 9g^m 
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lalb as short of the boundless variety of 
the mistress of all art. 

-The use, therefore, of studying pictures, 
is not merely to make us acquainted with 
the combinations and effects that ate con- 
fuined in them, but to guide us, by means 
of those general heads (as they may be 
called) of composition, in our search of 
the numberless and untouched varieties 
and beauties of nature; for as he who 
studies art only will have a confined taste, 
so he who looks at nature only, wilt have 
a vague and unsettled one; and in this 
more extended sense I shall interpret 
the Italian proverb, " CM s^insegna^ ha nn 
pazzo per maestro: He is a fool who does 
not profit by the experience of others/' 

We are therefore to profit by the expe- 
rience contained in pictures, but not to 
content ourselves with that experience 
only; nor are we to consider even tliose of 
the highest clas? as absolute and infallibly, 
standards, but as the best and the only stand- 
ards we have; as compositions, which, like 
those of the great classical authors, bave 
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been consecrated by long uninterrapted 
admiration, and which therefore have a 
Bimilar claim to influence our judgment, 
and to form our taste in all that is within 
their province. Tliese are the reasons for 
studying copies of nature, though the 
original is before us, that we may not 
lose the benefit of what is of such great 
moment in all arts and sciences, the accu« 
mulated experience of past ages ; and with 
respect to the art of improving, we may 
look upon pictures as a set of expmments 
of the different ways in which trees, build- 
ings, water, &c,may be disposed, grouped, 
and accompanied, in the most beautiful and 
striking manner, and in every style, from 
the most simple and rural, to the grandest 
and most ornamental . Many of those ob* 
jects, that are scarcely marked as they lie 
scattered over the face of nature, when 
brought together in the compass of a small 
^pace of canvas are forcibly impressed 
upon the eye, which by that means 
learns bow to separate, to select, and 
combine, 
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Who caA doubt whoiber Shakspsftr^ p^ 
[FieldiBg had noab infinitely mor^ amu^^?. 
ment from society, in all its. varioms yiewa* 

i 

f^n common observers ^ i bali^ve it caA 
be B» little doubted, that the bavinig W^ 
such authors must give. any masi, ho.wevef 
acute his penetration^ more enlarged vi^M^ 
of human nature in general, as well as a 
m<Mre intimate acquaintance mtib particu^ 
llEir characters, thaif he would havc^ luui 
from the ol^enration of nature only ; that 
many combinations of characters and of 
incidents, which might otherwise bave ea? 
caped his notice, would forcibly strike him, 
from the recollection of scen^isL and pasr» 
sages in such writers ; tljat in al^ these 
eases, the pleasure we receive from what 
passes in real lif^ is rendered infinitely 
more poignant, by ^ resemblance to what 

we have read, or have seen, oa the stage. 

• 

Such an observer will not divide what 
passes into scenes and chapters, and be 
pleased with it in proportion as it will do 
for a novel or a play, but he will be pleased 
on the same principles as Shakspeare. cff 



that I ^ish to establish is. ver^ obtyio^;. 
the works of genius in writing awake^ %i^ 
direct our attentioix towao^dsi ^iifia^^ striJ^ng 
scenes, ajid characters, vf\\ictx might ot);^* 
wis^ escape, us in ^^^l ^ife, au4 t^\e irwlfn 
of geniua ^p l?mPm PP^^^ ^^t. to OH,f 
notice a thousiaud effectst ^^4 ^Pri^^Pi^ 
tions of tb^e happiest, th9mgh wp^t 9^ tl^e 
most ohyious kind, iu real scenery. 

lia^ the art of ^mprpving bee^ cuUiv:9,t^ 
% ^ long a tjffle, and up.Q» as, set;tLe4 
p^inpiples as that of pa^i^tj^q^, ^nd ^efe 
thjBj^e extant various works of get^iu^, w^iji^^j, 
like those of the other a^^, ^;i^ ^\P9^. ^!^ 
test of agjss (though fifojx^ t\\e gret^t ch^ngi^ 
•vrhich the growth ^pd decajir of trees ;nu^t 
produpe in the original desjg^ of tbq ^rti^t^ 
this is hardly po^^^l^lgj tj^^e ^puld, ftftt.b^ 
$he sapi^e iiecessjtj of r^feing and coni- 
pftiriHg the works of j^^ljtj to tbosp of ^^i- 
ta,tion ; but ^ tl^p cas^ s.^nds ^^\ pyesp^^j:^ 
tbe on^y n^p^^ls of coinpos^tion that ^j^, 
pro^ph to perfipctiQR, the qqljf fife^, ari^ 

um^Wng s^ect-i^s from t^^ ^pr^s ^j 
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nature united with those of art, are in the 
pictures and designs of the most eminent 
masters. 

But although certain happy composi* 
tions, detached from the general mass of 
objects and considered by themselves, have 
the greatest and most lasting effect both in 
nature and painting; and though the pain- 
ter, in respect to his own art, may think of 
those only, and give hiniself no concern 
about the rest, he cannot do so if he be an 
improvjpr as well as a painter; for he ihight 
then neglect or injure what was essential 
to the whole, by attending only to a part. 
By this we may perceive a great and ob- 
vious difference between a painter who, 
confines himself to his own profession, and 
one who should add to it that of an 
improver: the first would only have to 
observe what formed a single composition 
or picture, which he might transfer upon his 
canvas: the second must consider the 
whole range of scenery, in which, not only 
the most striking pictures or compositions 
are to be shewn to advantage, but where 
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all the intermediate parts, with all their 
bearings, relations, and connections, must 
be taken into the account. I have sup- 
posed, what I wish were qftener the case, 
a union of the two professions; for it can 
hardly be doubted, that he who can best 
select the happiest compositions from the 
general mass of objects, and knows the 
principles on which he makes those selec- 
tions, must also be the best qualified, 
should he turn his thoughts that way, to 
arrange the connections throughout an 
extensive scenery. He likewise must be 
the most conipetent judge (and nothing in 
the whole art of improvement requires a 
nicer discrimination) where, and in what 
degree, some inferior beauties should be 
sacrificed, in order to give grfeater effect to 
those of a higher order, I ^pa far from 
meaning by this, that every painter is ca- 
pable of becoming an improver in the 
good sense of the word, but oply such 
as to a liberal mind, join a strong feel^ 
ing for nature as well as art,^ * and have 
directed their attention to the J|,rrange-! 
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nj^eftt of real scenery ; for there is 9, 
wide differeoce between looking at nature, 
merely with a vie^ to m^kijOg p^ictures^ 
and looking at pictures with a view to. 
the improvement of our idea,s of nature : 
the former often does ooj[itra,ct the taste, 
^heu pursued too closely; the latter I 
l?eliev^ a;5 generally refimes and enlarges i^. 
The great^t paintera vere men of enlarged 
and Hbei;al minds, gjod well apqyainte.d 
with n^?iny aiits besid-es their p^wn : L. da 
Vinci, M. A^g^loj ]R?tphael, Titiiai\, were 
p^Oit merely p^tro^iised by the s.avejf^\gn3 of 
thAt period ; they >yere comsideredj almpst 
^p friends, ^)y such men as Leo, ^'rancisi, 
and Charles, and were intimately cojanect- 
^d with Aretino, Castiglione, and ^}} th?. 
eminent wits of that time. Thosp great 
artists (ijior need I have gone so far back 
for (examples) pQusidei^ed pictures and 
9^£^^ure: as throwing a reciprocal light ou, 
each other, and as connected wit|i history ,^ 
poetry, i^iid all the fine ^rts ; bvi^^ the praq- 
ti^re of too ipaiyr Ijc^yers pf p^intiqg haS; 
been very 4i%ent^ a^d hs^s, J k^lmp^ 
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gsc^t re^OQ, tp give ^ pj;;ej\j,4ice ^g^in^t 
the stH^^y of JWClwes. a^ ^ pDrepayatvon ^ot 
tt|>aJ qf njft^me, ](r tlje s^flfi?. manner that 
j^^ny jtai9.t;^, <foii*i4er p^tural acenery 
iper^jf wi.lili, ^ r^f<?r?iic^ tft tl?eir 9,^1^ 

|^c;tivice^ Welj y:\t\\ ^ refence tq 
cMjbei; ei^ctjj^^ft, ^ ^ scbpoJ in vl?ic^ t^j^y 

t^gt ji$» a(i a^m^qtanc^ ¥>itli th^ moa^t 
jorpiKlinent maf ks and pieculiari^^. of difiierz 
eat ni^ters: hift they rat^y lopk upopi 
|lj^^ ip. th^t p<)^s^t pf v^evr ift wh^ch aloae 
$^ey pan pffp^nce ftpy rpal ^vantage,— ^ 
^ apl^piQl in T^l^ich we qfiay learn tQ en^Tge, 
refinp, ^p^ cpirep^ o^r i^eas, of jp^Uire, 
and ^n return, i^ay qualify ourselves \fj 
this |Ct^Qre Mbpral course pf ^tu,4y, to be 
real Judges of wb^t U e:^p^qnt ixi^ imitation 
This refleetipn n^^y ftccpjui;^^ ^ wh^t 
otherwise Seeros. qi^ite \m^cp?smntal?<le ; 
namely, tii^t 9>a^3f wthupiastiq ^4#irer% 
p^. ppllec^F^ pf QkujMje, 9ws^P> ^«^- 
jEhc^ iia^e W^re^ iMr<3ife»^ i^^prpvers ^ 
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deprive the general and extetided scenery 
of their places, of all that those painters 
would have most admired and copied. 
^'^The great object of oiir present inquiry 
seems to be, what is that mode of study 
which will best enable a man of a liberal 
and intelligent mind, to judge of the forms, 
colours, effects, and combinations of visible 
objects : to judge of them either as single 
compositions^ which may be considered by 
themselves without reference to what sur- 
rounds them ; or else as parts of scenery,' 
the arrangement of which must be iporp 
or less rpgulated and restrained by what 
joins them, and the connection of which 
with the general scenery must be constantly 
attended to. Such knowledge and judg- 
ment comprehend the whole science of 
improvement with regard to its effect on 
the eye ; and I believe can never be per- 
fectly acquired, unless to the study of 
natural scenery, and of the various styles 
of gardening at different periods, the 
improver adds the theory at least of that 
?irt, the very essence of which is cppnec'* 
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tion t a principle of all others the most 
adapted to correct the chief defects of 
improvers. Connection is a principle al- 
ways present to the painter's mind, if he 
desetve that name ; and by the guidance 
of which he considers all sets of objects) 
whatever may be their character or boun- 
daries, from the most extensive prospect 
to the most confined wood scene : neither 
referring every thing to the narrow limits of 
his canvas, nor despising what will not 
suit it, unless, indeed, the limits of his 
mind be equally narrow .and contracted; 
for when I speak of a paiinter, I mean an 
artist, not a mechanic. 

Whatever minute and partial objections 
may be made to the study of pictures 
for the purpose of improvement, (mar 
ny of which I have discussed in my letter 
to Mr. Repton,) yet certainly the great 
leading principles of th^ one art, — ^as gentf 
ral composition — ^grouping the separate 
parts — harmony of tints — unity of charaq- 
ter, are equally applicable to the other: 
I nay add al^o, what is so very essential 



te tlie fainter, thougti At fifst sight it 
sterns hardly \rithiti th6 piK)vince of the 
impfove^-^br^dth ^wd effect of light knA 
ihad€. 

T^ese aiii called the pnttfeiples of paint- 
fflg, b^cfeasfe that aft has pointed them 
out fnore cleA^ly, by separating what was 
iM5a(st strikifig knd Well coitfbiiied, from the 
lete intefeisting aWd scattered dbjectis of ge- 
SWerftl scenery: btit they aife in reality %e 
genefral pHnfciples on tv^hich the efiect \of all 
visibte bbjefels must dfe|f>end, aiid to which 
4tihu^t Be referred. 

Nicfthin^ ckh fee fticMie directly at t^rar 
with all these principles^ Ifouttded ks they 
aiie ih thi^h aind in haturfe> Ihan the pre- 
%ettt 'i^stfei!n bf la^feg 6ut grduliAs. A 
ffk^teT, ttr whoever vie\fr5 cibjtects with a 
^ihtet's eye, }6ok% with ittdifii*ei»ee, if not 
^^ dJsgusft, at the clurikps^, the belts, thfe 
StAde tiratefr, and the fetei^nal smdfothtieiSs 
-aM fe&metifess of a finished place. Ah 
ithptoreb, x^ the other h*tfd, consider 
'1*{tefete as the most {^6«fect 6ttibeliishments, 
y« %hfe !ait ^finishShg touches that nature 
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cati Uc^Wt from 4tt; icttd fconseqtietotly 
ftmt AffliVt ttfe l&ttest coWipidsitkrti t^ 
•Ciaade, ^bdta 1 meh'tiofh as Ihe iWdst br- 
^^itoerittd of ifl the ^reat ma^telrs, cotaii>ai. 
j'ktively mdfe &.\td iftipeifect; thort^gh ire 
pfdbabiy might allow, irt Mr. Brown's 
btiras^, tha't it iiad «' cap6.'biliti6s/' 

Ntt otfe, 1 feelieve, hks yet befien 'daring 
iihou'gh to i'ttproVfe a picture off Claadle*, 

^ H^k afccttifit %\ i^egrfne PkWe, of '(he gentlemhn 
fi%o hii impif6^f^& Vbbdyke's {Tortrftits of hid snc'd^t6t9, 
used to strike me tts rather outre; but I met with a similar 
instance some years ago^ that makes it appear much less 
so. I was looking at a collection of pictures with Gains- 
1b»6rough ; tithov^ Itfe r^^ the h6Mkkeeper shewed ns li 
))ortr^7t ti( W master, ivhich hhe sbid i^nis Iby Sh* Joshub 
^yhdids : we both stared, for ndt only tfafe touch and the 
cdltTufipg, bat the whole style of the drapery and the ge- 
neral effect had no resemblance to his manner. Upon 
examining the housekeeper more particularly, <^e disco- 
Vel^ed ihat^er iozsUfr h^& b»d every tlftig btrt •fiie face— 
llot rb-tdudied frcttn the coloari having fcded — but totally 
changed, and newly coai|posed as Well as painted, by ano- 
ther, and, I need not add, an inferior hand. 

SuQh a "hian would have felt as littfe scruple in making 
a <nsiude Hire faik oWn 'place, as in tnaiio^ his O^ )fdHAtH 
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or at least to acknowledge it; but I do not 
think it extravagant to> suppose that a man, 
thoroughly persuaded, from his own taste, 
and from the authority of such a writer as 
Mr. Walpole, that an art unknown to 
every Age and climate^ that of creating 
landscapes, had advanced with master- 
steps to vigorous perfection*; that enough 
had been done to establish such a school 
of landscape as cannot be found in the rest 
of the globe ; and that Milton's description 
of Paradise seems to have been copied from 
some piece of modern gardening; — that 
such 0, man, full of enthusiasm for this'new 
art, and with little veneration for that of 
painting, should chuse to shew the world 
what Claude might have been, had he had 
the advantage of seeing the works of Mr. 
Brown. The only difference he would 
make between improving a picture and a 
real scene, would be that of employing a 
painter instead of a gardener. 

What would more immediately strike 
him would be the total want of that lead- 
ing feature of all modem improvements, 

2 ■ « 
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the clump ; and of course he would order 
several of them to be placed in the most 
open and conspicuous spots, with, perhaps, 
here and there a patch of lirches, as form- 
ing a strong contrast in shape and colour, 
to the Scotch firs. His eye, which had 
been used to see even the natural groups 
of trees in improved places, made as sepa* 
rate and clump-like as possible, would be 
shocked to see those of Claude : some with 
their stems half concealed by bushes and 
thickets; others standing alone, but by 
means of those thickets, or of detached 
trees, connected with other groups of 
various sizes and shapes. All this rubbish 
must be totally cleared away, the ground 
made every where quite smooth and level, 
and each group left upon the grass per-* 
fectly distinct and separate. 

Having been accustomed to whiten 
all distant buildings, those of Claude, 
from the effect of his soft vapoury at* 
mosphere, would appear to him too in* 
distinct; the painter of course would b6 
ordered to give them a smpjter app«nr- 

VOL. I* c 
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ance, which might possibly be communis- 
cated to the nearer buildings also. Few mo- 
dern houses or ornamental buildings are so 
placed among trees, and partially hidden by 
them, as to conceal much of the skill of the 
architect^ or the expencc of the possessor; 
but in Claude, not only ruins, but temples 
and palaces, are often so mixed ^v^ith trees^ 
that the tops overhang their l^alustrades, 
aiPtd the luxuriant branches shoot between 
the openings of their magnificent columns 
and porticos : as he would iiot^ suffer his 
own buildings to be so masked^ neither 
would he those of Claude; and these lux- 
uriant boughs, with all that obstructed a 
full view of them, the painter would be 
told to expunge, and carefully to restore 
the ornaments they had concealed. 

The last finishing both to places a^id pic* 
tares is water. In Claude, it partakes of the 
general softness and dressed appearamce of 
his scenes, and the accompaniments liave, 
perhaps, less pf rudeness thasi in any otH^r 
master * ; yet, compa red wi4:h those of a 

* Qoe of toy cdutitrjtn^ti a(t XoQte tms dbseridiigy ^lat 
the water in the Colonna Qaude had rather iootb^sed 
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piece of roade water, of Kif aa imj^f^vftd 
river, his banks are perfectly savage; parts 
pf them covered with trpes, and Iwsbfis tbat 
hang over the water; aijid near the .edg^.vf 
it tussucks of rushes, large 9tonc^^ taod 
stamps; the ground sometimes sxQOQth, 
sometimes broken and abrupt, #nd seldpn^ 
keeping for a long spaee» the same Jev^ 
irom the water: no curres that answer 
^gh pther ; no resemblance, in shgrt, to 
what the improver had been used tg ad' 
mire: a few strokes <)f the painter's brush^ 
would reduce the banJc on each side to Qm 
Jevel, <to one green; wpuld mak« curv« 
iftnswer cuFve, without bwsh or tjee to hin» 
der the ej« firpm enjpying th^ unifpin 
smoplthneps »wi verd*ire, and from piuswing 

Md artificial *n a^Karaoce. A Fre^KAmaa, wIm wat «1m 

l^olcifig St ^ pktiirp, scried WJt, ^' CepeodjPt Mj>piij^, 

opppgrroitydanner uxifi ai b«lle «tfi" This was v«iy 

characteristic pf that gay natipn, but it is equally so of a 

number of Claude's pictures. They have an air de flti 

beyond all others; and there is no painter whose worlb 

ought to be to much studied for highly dressed yel varied 
nature. 

C2 
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ivithout interruption, the continued sweep 
of these serpentine lines;— a little cleaning 
ahd polishing of tne fore-grbund, would 
give the last touches of improvement, and 
complete the picture. 

There is not a person in the smallest de- 
gree conversant with painting, who would 
not at the sanie time be shocked and di- 

vertied at the black spots an:d the white 

„ > If 

spots,— the naked water, — the naked build-^ 
ings,^ — the scattered unconnected groups of 
trees, and all the gross and glaring viola- 
tions of every principle of the art; and yet 
tiiis, without any exaggeration, is the me- 
thod 4n which many -scenes worthy of 
Clandef^s pencil, have been iniprbved. Is 
it thbn possible to imagine,' that the beau- 
ties of imitation should be so distinct from 
tbose^ of reality, r»ay, so completely at 
varia-nce, that what disgraces and makes a 
jpicture ridiculous, should become orna- 
mental when applied to nature ? 
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It seems to me that the neglect, which 
prevails in the works of modern improvers, 
of all that is picturesque, is owing to their 
exclusive attention to high polish and flow* 
ing lines; the charms of which they are do 
engaged in contemplating, that they over- 
look twQ of the most; fruitful sources of 
human pleasure: the firsts that great ^ad 
universal source of pleasure, variettf'^th& 
power of which is independent of beauty, 
but without which even be&uty itsclf^soon 
ceases to please; the second, intricclcy — a 
duality whicjij though (JistiAct f roiix variety. 



i« so connected and blended with it, that 
the one can hardly exist without the 
other. 

According to the idea I h^-ve formed pf 
it, intricacy in li^tidscftpe might be defined, 
that disposition of ohjtctSy whicJi^ by a par- 
tial and uncertain concealment^ excites and 
nourishes curiosity*. Variety can hardly 
require a definition, though from the prac- 
tice of many layers-out of ground, one 
might suppose it did. Upon the whole, it 
appears to me, that as intricacy in the dis- 
position, and variety in the forms, the tints, 
and the lights and shadows of objects, are 

* Mtny pcisons, ^6 take little concern in the iotricacj 
of oak3» beecbesy and thorns, may fed the effects of partial 
concealment in more interesting objects^ and may iiave 
«3tperiehced how diferently the passions are moved by an 
opte Ii€^iili6ii8 display of beauties, and by the uii|;uarded 
AMder urbifth aometioiM estihpes the car« of modesty, and 
wUcb eoqicdrf io MiecesBfttl^ imitates : 

Pttte app«r delte mamnie aMbt & erude, 
Parte altroi ne ricuopre invida Teste; 
Invida n, ma se agli occhi il varco cMode^ j 

Vvanntt^ pttOtt git mil i^tftM*. 
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tbe great characteristics of picturesque 
scenery ; so monotony and baldness^ are 
the great defects of improved places. 

Nothing would place this in so distinct 
a point of vievr, as a comparison between 
some fftmiliar scene in its natural and 
picturesque state, and in that which would 
be its improved state according to the 
present mode of gardening. All painters 
who have iqiitated the more confined 
scenes of nature, have been fond of making 
studies from old neglected bye roads and 
hollow ways ; and perhaps there are few 
spots that in so small a compass, have a 
greater variety of that sort of beauty called 
picturesque; but, I believe, the instances 
are very rare of painters, who have turned 
out volunteers into a gentleman's walk or 
drive, either when made between artificial 
banks, or when the natural sides or bankj 
have been improved; I shall endeavour 
to examine whence it happens, that a 
painter looks coldly on what is very gene* 
rally admirfed, and discovers a thousand 

c 4 
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interesting objects, where an imppver 
passes on with indifference, if not with 
disgust. 

Perhaps what is most immediately strik-* 
ing in a lane of this kind is its intricacy. 
Any winding road, indeed, especially where 
there are banks, must necessarily hgive some 
degree of intricacy; but in a dressed lane 
every effort of art seems directed against 
that disposition of the ground: the sides 
are so regularly sloped, so regularly plant- 
ed, and the space, when there is any, 
between them and the road, so uniformly 
levelled ; the sweeps of the road so plainly 
artificial, the verges of grass that bound it 
so nicely edged ; the whole, in short, has 
such an appearance of having been made 
by a receipt, that curiosity, that most 
active principle of pleasure, is almost extin^ 
guished. 

But in hollow lanes and bye roads, all 

the leading features, and a thousand cir- 

^ cumstances of detail, promote the natural 

intricacy of the ground : the turns are sud-t 
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den and unprepared ; the banks sometimes 
broken and abrupt; sometimes smooth, 
and gently, but not uniformly sloping; now 
wildly over-bung with thickets of trees and 
bushes; now loosely skirted with wood: no 
regular verge of p grass, no cut edges, no 
distinct lines of separation; all is mixed 
and blended together, and the border of 
the road itself, shaped by the mere tread of 
passengers and animals, is as unconstrained 
as the footsteps that formed it. Even the 
tracks of the wheels (for no circumstance 
is indifferent) contribute to the picturesque 
effect of the whole : the varied lines they 
describe just mark the way among trees 
and bushes; often some obstacle, a cluster 
of low thorns, a furze-bush, a tussuck, a 
, large stone, forces the wheels into suddea 
and intricate turns; often a group of trees 
or a thicket, occasions the road to separate 
into two parts, leaving a sort of island in 
the middle. 

» 

These are a few of the picturesque acci- 
dents, which in lanes ^nd bye roads attract 
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the notice of painters. la many scenes of 
that kind, the T^eties of form, of colour, and 
pf light and shade, which present them?r 
selves at every step, are numberless; and it 
19 a singular circumstance that some of the 
most striking among them should be pwing 
to the indiscriminate hacking of the pea-* 
sant, nay, to the very decay that is pcca^ 
sioned by it When opposed to the tame-t 
ness of the poor pinioned trees (whatever 
their age) of a gentleman's plantation 
drawn up strait and even together, there i$ 
often a sort of spirit and animation, in the 
manner in which old neglected ppllarda! 
stretch out their limbs quite across these 
hollow roads, in every wild and irregular 
direction : on some, the large knots and 
protuberances, add to the rugged ness of 
their twisted trunks; in others, the deep 
hollow of the inside, the mosses on the bark^ 
the rich yellow of the touch-wood, with the 
blackness of the more decayed substance,^ 
afford such variety of tints, of brilliant and 

4 

mellow lights, with deep and peculiar 
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f hades, as the finest timber tree, howem 
beautiful in other respects, with all its 
health and vigour cannot exhibit. 

This careless method of catting, just as 
the fanner happened to want a few stakes^ 
or poles, gives infinite variety to, the gene* 
^al outline of the banks. Near to one of 
thefiie *.' unwedgeable and gnarled oaks,'' 
often ri^es the slender elegant form of a 
young beech, ash, or birch, that bad es- 
caped the axe, whose tepder bark and light 
foliage appear still more delicate and airy, 
when seen sideways against the rough bark 
and massy head of the oak : sometimes it 
rises alone from the bank ; sometimes from 
amidst a cluster of rich hollies or wild ju- 
nipers ;. sometimes its light and upright 
stem is embraced by the projecting cedar- 
like boughs of the yew. 

The ground itself in these lanes, is as 
much varied in form, tint, and light and 
shade, as the plants that grow upon it; this^ 
as usual, instead of owing any thing to art, 
is, on the contrary, occasioned by accident 
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and neglect • The winter torrents in some 
places wash down the mould from the 
upper grounds, and form projections of 
various shapes^ which, from the fatness of 
the soil, are generally enriched ' with the 
most luxuriant vegetation; in other parts 
they tear the banks into deep hollows, dis- 
covering the different strata of earth, and 
the shaggy roots of trees : these hollows 
are frequently overgrown with wild roses, 
with honeysuckles, periwincleis, and other 
trailing plants, which with their flowers 
and pendent branches have quite a different 
effect when hanging loosely over one of 
these recesses, opposed to its deep shade^ 
and mixed with the fantastic roots of trees 
and the varied tints of the soil, from 
that which they produce when they are 
trimmed into bushes^ or crawl along a 
shrubbery, where the ground has been 
worked into one uniform slope. In the 
summer time these little caverns afford a 
cool retreat for the sheep; and it is difficult 
to imagine a more beautiful fore-ground 
than is formed by the different groups of 
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theta in one of these lanes ; some feeding 
on the patches of turf, that in the wider 
parts are intermixed with the fein and the 
bushes ; some lying in the niches they have 
worn in the banks among the roots of trees, 
and to which they have made many side- 
long paths; some reposing in these deep 
recesses, their bowers, 

O'tr-canopled with luscious eglantine. 

Near, the house, picturesque beauty 

must in many cases be sacrificed to neat-* 

ness; but it is a sacrifice, and one which 

should not wantonly be made. A gravel 

walk cannot have the playful variety of a 

bye road ; there must be a border to the 

gravel, and that and the sweeps must in 

great measure be regular, and consequently 

formal: I am convinced, however, that 

many of the circumstances which give 

variety and spirit to a wild spot, might he 

successfully imitated in a dtessed place; 

but it must be done by attending to thri 

principles, not by copying the particulars; 

It is not necessary to model a gravel walk> 
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or drive, after a sheep track or a cart riiij 
though very useful hints may be taken 
from them both ; and without having water*- 
docks or thistles befwe ones door, their 
eflfect in a painter's fore-ground may be 
produced by plants that are considered as 
prnamental. I am equally persuaded that 
a dressed appearance might be given to one 
of these lanes, without destroying its pe- 
culiar and characteristic beauties. 

J have said little of the superior variety 
and eflfect of light and shade in scenes of 
this kind, as they of course must follow 
variety of fonns and of masses, and intri- 
cacy Qf disposition : I wished to avoid all 
detail that did not appear to me n^ece^sary 
to eoi^plain oi: illustrate some general prin-< 
ciiples; but when general principles are put 
crudely without examples, they uQt only 
are dry, but obscure, and make no ip^ 
pfleswon. 

Th^reare several ways in which a ^pot 
of this kiobd neat a ^^tkmBn'^ piaoe; 
wctuld probaWy be iiaproved; for ^ven'm 
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i^eait there is n variety of bad. Some, per* 
haps, would cut down the old poUard% 
clear the rubbish, and leave only tbe 
maiden trees standing; some might plant 
up the whole ; others grub up every things 
and make a shrubbery on each side; others 
put clumps of shrubs, or of firs ; but there 
is one improvement which I am afraid 
almost all who had not been used to look 
at objects with a painters eye would 
a^opt, and wliich alone would entirely 
destroy its character; that is smoothing 
•and levelling the ground. The moment 
'this mechanical common-place operation, 
by which Mr. Brown and his followers have 
gained so much credit, is begun, adieu to^ 
all that the painter admires — to all intrica* 
cies, to all the beautiful varieties^ of form, 
tint, and light and ishade;;* every deep re- 
cess — every bold projection — the fantastic 
Tobts of trees— the winding paths of sheep 
— ^allmust go; in a few houw, the ituJli 
hand of false taste confpletely demolishes, 
what time only, ^nd a tiiousand lucky ac- 
cidents cauihature, sd aB to ms^ke it become 
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the admiration and study of a Ruysdo.! or 
a Gainsborough; and reduces it to such a 
thing, as an Oilman in Thames-street may 
at any time contract for by the yai'd at 
Islington or Mile-End. 

I had lately an opportunity of observing 
the progress of improvement in one lane, 
and the effect of it in another, both unfor- 
tunately bordering on gentlemen^s pleasure 
grounds. The first had on one side a high 
bank full of the beauties I have described; 
I was particularly struck with a beech 
which stood single on one part of it, and 
with the effect and character which, its 
spreading roots gave, both to the bank and 
to the tree itself: the sheep also had made 
their sidelong paths to this spot, and often 
lay in the little compartments between the 
roots. One day I found a^ great many 
al^ourers. wheeling mould to this place; by 
degrees Ihey . filled up allin^qualities, and 
completely covered th^ roots ana. path- 
ways; ope wOjild have supposed, they were 
Working for my Uncle t'oby^, under, the 
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direction of Corporal Trim*, for they had 
converted this varied bajik into a perfect 
glacis, only the gazons were omitted. They 
had however worked up the mould they 
had wheeled into a sort of a mortar, and 
had laid it as smooth from top to bottom 
as a mason could have done with his trowel. 
From the number of men employed^ the 



* These worthy pioneers, their empIoymeDt, and their 
employers^ are very aptly described in two verses of Tasso, 
and especially if the word guastatori^ be taken in its most 
obvious sense : 

Inanzi i guastatorl avea mandati, 

I vuoti luoghi empir^ 8c spianar gli erti. 

This is a most complete receipt for spoiling a picturesque 
spot; and one might suppose, from this military style having 
been so generally adopted, and every thing laid. open, that 
our improvers are fearful of an enemy b^ing in ambuscade 
among the bushes of a gravel pit, or lurking in some intri- 
cate group of trees. In that respect, it must be owned, the 
clump has infinite WeKt; for it may be reconnoitred from 
every pointy and seen throu^ in eirery djirectton* : 
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qniantitj of earth wheeled, and the nicety 
with which thi^ operation was performed^ 
i ani persuaded it was in a great nteasure 
done for the sake of beauty. 

The iijiproved part of the other lane I 
never saw in its original state; but by what 
remains untouched, and by the accounts I 
heard, it must have afforded noble studies 
for a painter. The banks are higher and 
the trees are larger than in the other lane, 
and their branches, stretching from side 
to side, 

^' High over arched itnbower/^ 

I heard a vast deal from the gardener of 
the place hear it, about ^ li^ge ugly roots 
that appeat6d above ground, the laige holes 

the sh&ep used to lie in, and the rubbish of 
all kinds that used to grow about them. 
The last poMessor took care to fill up and 
clean, as far as his property went; and that 
every thing might look regular, he put, as 
a boundary to the road, a row. of whitt 
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paka 8t Ae £ootitiik» innk ca each siiii^ 
and on tfavt aest U» iioitK ibe ctiwd a ]^«t^ 

vttJi M aptlgfat J6 ifc CMtld well slf^^jf 
wBy9i n facing 4o tke /9U ^Mukji #s4 m 
die nzkidle of tfau ^t vatt» pkiM^d # r«w 
of liniseii: 1km Knr tfae ^nnieBcr uimL J» 
cut quite flat at top, and the tettfe wadar 
ing over the pales, and browsing the lower 
shoots within their bite, kept it as even at 
bottom; so that it formed one projecting 
lump in the middle, and had just as pic- 
turesque an appearance as a bushy wig 
squeezed between the hat and the cape. 
I should add, that these two specimens 
of dressed lanes are not in a distant 
county, but within thirty mUes of London, 
and in a district full of expensive embel- 
lishments. 

I am afraid many of my readers will 
think that I have been a long while getting 
through these lanes ; but in them, in old 
quarries, and long neglected chalk and 
gravel pits, a great deal of what constitutes, 
agid what destroys picturesque b«auty, is 
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strongly exemplified within a small com- 
pass, and in spots easily, resorted to; the 
causes too are as clearly marked, and may 
be as successftiUy studied, as where the 
higher styles ' of it, often iftixed with the 
sublime, are displayed among forests, rocks, 
and mountains. ^ 
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X HERE are few words, whose meaning 
. has been less accurately determined than 
that of the word picturesque. 

In generalv I believe, it is applied to 
every object, and every kind of scenery, 
which has been, or might be represented 
with good effect in painting; just as the 
word beautiful (when we speak of visible 
nature) is applied to every object, and every 
kind of scenery^ tiiat in any way give 
pleasure to the eye; and these seem to be 
the significations of both words, taken in 
their most extended and popular sense. A 

d3 
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more precise and distinct idea of beauty 
has been given in an essay, the early splen- 
dor of which, not even the full meridian 
blaze of its illustrious author has been able 
to extinguish ; But the picturesque, consi- 
dered as a separate character, has .never 
yet been accurately distinguished from the 
sublime, and the beautiful ; though as no 
one has ever pretended that they are syno- 
nymous, (for it is sometimes used in con^ 
trg^distinction to them) such a distinction 
mmt eoust. 

Mr. Gitpi»f from whoee very ingenious 
and extensive ol^i^Tations on this subject 
I hhwt roceived great pleasure and in- 
stniGttDB, appetifs io have adopted this 
d«kim«) a€@e|>t«tion, not merely as such, 
ImI as iplvir^ ful exact and determinate 
i4€4 of the iTord; for he d^nes picturesque 
obJ6ctl to be those " \diich please from 
** lome quality capable of being illus- 
•* tnited in painting*,"' or, as he again 

* Eisiijr Ui I^duioifae Beauty^ page 1. 
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defines it in his Letter to Sir Joshua Rey* 
nolds ^' such objects as are proper subject^ 
" for painting*/' Both these definitions 
seem to me (what may perhaps appear a. 
contradiction) at once too vagiie» and too 
confined ; for though we are not to expect 
any definition to be so accurate and com- 
prehensive, as both to supply the place, 
amd stand tl^ tept of investigeAion^ yet if 
it dp not in some degree sefiamte the thing 
defined from aJJ others, it diffen little from 
any general truth on the same subject. For 
imtance, , it is very true that picturesque 
objects do please from sooa^ quaUty capa*^ 
ble of being illustrated in painting; but so 
also does evi^ry object that is represented 
in painting if it please at all, otherwise it 
would not have been paialed: and hence 
we ought to conclude, what certainly is n^t 
meant, that all objects which please in 
pictures are therefore picturesque; for no 
distinction or exclusion is made. Were 

* End of Bssay oft Pictupaiqiw Beftiit;^ page $6. 
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any other person to defirne pi6tu!resquc ob- 
jects to be those- which please frorii some 
striking effect of form, colour, or light and 
shadow, — such k definition would ^indeed 
give but a very indistinct idea of the thing 
defined ; But it would be hardly more 
vague j and at the same time much less con- 
fined thian the others, for it would not have 
an exclusive refettettce to a particular art. 

I hope to -^^^' in >the -course of this 
work, that thd fiictureSique ha» a; eharadter 
not less separate arid *di&tift(it than either 
the*subliroe ortliebeauMftil, ^no* less inde- 
pendentdf thfe dtft^of palittiiigl ; H has in- 
deed be€«pioitt4!fd? but aftd iillu^ttated? by 
that art, ^nd is one df it& most striking 
or n^iments ; but haft not bea uty been pointed' 
out «nd illustrated- )^y th^t^ art glsoy nay/ 
according to '*he^ poet, brottght iiito exist- 
ence by it? **• ' ' 

Si Venerem Cous nunquanx posuisset Apelles, . 

' • •* ♦ ■ ' • 

IN^Iersa sub aequoreis ilia lateret aquis. 

Examine tlieJ ^ forms of the early ItaHan 
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painters, or of those, who, at a later period, 
Jived where the study of the antique, theii 
fully operating at Rome on minds highly 
prepared for its influence, had not yet 
taught them to Separate what is beautiful; 
from the general mass : you might almost 
conclude that beauty did not then exist ; 
yet those painters were Capable of exact 
imitation, though not of' selection. Exa- 
mine grandeur of form in the satnfe manner; 
look at the dry, meagre forms of Albert 
Dtirfer, a man of genius eVeri in Raphaels 
estimation ; of Pietro Perugino, Andrea Man- 
tegna, &c. and compare them with those of 
M. Angelo and Raphael: nature was not 
mote dry and meagre in Germany or Peru- 
gia than at Rome. Compare their land- 
scapes and back grounds with those of 
Titian; nature was not changed, but a 
mind of a higher cast, and instructed by 
the ^experience, of all who had gone befoTe, 
rejected miirataMdetail ; arid » pointed out^ 
by means of Wch 'selectioffis,'krid such coth^ 
binations as were congenial to its own sub- 
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lime conceptions, m what forms, in what 
calaur$» and in what effects; grandeur in 
l^ndscajpie cont^isted. Can it then be 
doubted, that grandeur and beauty have 
bef n pointed out and illustrated by paints 
ing . aft well, as picturesqueness * ? Yet, 
Would it be a just definition of sublime or 
of beautiful objects, to say that they were 
sfich (and^i M the words be taken in their 
niQJit liberal construction) as pleaud from 
9omc quality capable of being illustrated in 
paintings or, th^f were proper subjects for 
that art? Th<? ancients, indeed, not only 
T€^e(red beauty <rf form tq pamtisg, but 
even beauty of (iohur ; and the poet who 
CQuld describe his mistress's complexion, 
by comparing it to the tints of Apelles^s 
pictures, must have thought that beauty of 



V » 



'^ I have ventured to make use of this word, which I be- 
Uif^'does nOt'Mpur ifi ^ writer^ ft6m what appeared to 
ine ^evmeeMly; oi )l«iYingw>aie one wi»id[to oppoae lo 
b^^ aid f9fa^iQ|tsr|. in a work whqve theyare sp ofym 

compared. 
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evoy kind was higUy inosbated l^ thevrt 
to whkh he lefemL 

Hie pnnciples of tboae tiro leading do^ 
ncten in nataie, the saUime and the beao- 
tifiil, have been fuSkj illastiated and dis- 
oiminated bj a great master; bot eren 
when I first read that most onginal wotk, 
I felt that there were niunbeiless ol^ects 
which give great dehg^t to the e je, and yet 
differ as widdj £roni the beantifbly as firom 
the sublime. The reflections whidi I hare 
since been led to make, have convinced 
me that these objects fonn a distinct dassy 
and belong to what may pfopeily be called 
the pietaresque. 

That tttin, as we may judge finnn its 
etymology, is aj^plied only to objects of 
sight; and indeed in so confined a manner, 
as to be supposed m«ely to have a refier* 
eitte to the art firtm which it is named. I 
am well convinced^ however, that the name 
and xefes^cfi only are lisDited and unoer* 
tain^ aad that the qualities which make 
obfects pioluiesqnftt cutt not only as dis* 
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tinct as those which tnake them beautiful 
or sublime, but are equally extended to all 
our sensations bj whatever organs they are 
received ; and that ixii^ic (though it > Ap- 
pears like a • solecism) i may be as ^ tMly 
picturesque, according to the general 
principles of:pictures<}ueni&to,ias it may be 
beautiful or stiblime, according to those of 
beauty or sublimity. ^ . • 

• But there is one oircymstattce particu- 
larly adverse to this part of my essay; I 
mean the nmnifest- derivation of the word 
picturesque^; ' The ItsAiWipittoresco is, I 
ijBAgine^of earlier date than either the Eng- 
lish or the French word, the Ifttter of which, 
pittoresque^ is clearly taken from it, having, 
no analogy to its own tongue. * Fiitopesco* 
is derived; -notr. like picturesque, from the 
thmg painted, but fronfi the painter; and 
tihis . 'diflGercnce * is 3 ^not * wholly immaterial. 
The English word refei's to the perform* 
ancB^ and. 4he objecta most^sPuited to it : the 
Itahan and French words hate a reference 
to. the turn of i^tnind coiaptott to paintei^ ; 
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'vrho, from the constant habit of examining 
all the peculiar effects and combinations, 
as weU as the general appearance of na« 
ture, are struck with nnmberiess circom- 
stances, even where they are incapable of 
being represented, to which an unprac- 
tised eye pays little or no attention. The 
English word natnraliy draws the leadei^s 
mind towards pictares; and firom that par-* 
tial and confined view of the subject, what 
is in truth only an iHustration of pic6i- 
resqueness, becomes the foundation of it 
The words sublime and beaut^l have not 
the same etymological reference to any 
one visible art, and therefore are applied to 
objects of the other senses : sublime indeed, 
in the language frrau which it is taken, and 
in its plain sense, means high, and there- 
fore, perhaps, in strictness, should relate 
to objects of sight only; jret. we no more 
scruple to call one of HandeFs chdrusses, 
aublime, than CoreUi's fdmous pastoralti 
beautiful. But should any person simply, 
and without apy qualifying expressions. 
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call a capricious movemeai of Scariatti or 
Hayda picturesque^ he would, with great 
reason, be laughed at, fi>r it is not a term 
apfdied to sounds ; yet such a movement, 
from its sudden, unexpected, and abrupt 
trBnsitaons,^— from a certain playfal wild* 
ness of character and appearance of irregu* 
larity, is nol^s analogous to similar scenery 
in natum, thaib the concerto or the chorus^ 
to what is grand or beautiful to the eye* 

There is, indeed, a general haraiooy and 
correspondence in all our sensations i^vhen 
they arise fitckm similar caiises, thou^ thiey 
adflfect us by means of different senses; and 
^&e causes, as Mr. Burite has admivabily 
pcHuted out*^> can never be so clearly a&eet- 
tained whea we confiae <our ohawva^iDns 
to one sense only. 

I mttieft fa^e observe, and I wish the 
reader to keep it in his taiiiid, that iht iiH 
quvryiB not in what sense certain words 
aie used in tiie best an)tbDrs, still less what 



^ StibliauB tanfl bMitif i^ {»ge tSS. 
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is their common, and vulgar nte, and 
abuse; but wbetber tiieie be certain quali«> 
ties, which uniformly produce the same 
eflects in all visiMe.objects, and^ accofding 
to the same analogy, in objects of healing 
and of all the other senses; and whidi 
qualities, though frequently blended and 
united with others in the same object or 
set of objects, may be separated from 
them, and assigned to die dass to which 
they belong. 

If it can be shewn that a character com- 
posed of these qualities, and distinct from 
all others, does universally prevail ; if it 
can be traced in the different objects of 
art and of nature, and appears con^tent 
throughout, — it surely deserves a distinct 
title; bnt with respect to lihe real ground 
of inquiry, it matteis litde ^fhether such a 
character, or the set of objects belonging 
to it, be called beautiful, subRme, or pic- 
turesque, or by any otbet name, or by no 
nuneataB. 

Beafuty it so tomch th<^ most enchanting 
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apd popular quality, that it is^ often ap- 
plied as the highest commendation to 
whatever gives us .pleasure, or raises our 
admiration, be thei cause what it will . Mr- 
Burke has given several instances of these 
ill-judged applications, and of the confu- 
sion of ideas which result from them ; but 
there is nothing more ill-judged, or more 
likely to create confusion, if we at all agree 
with Mr. Burke in his idea of beauty, than 
the mode which prevails of joining together 
two words of a different, and in some re- 
spects of an opposite meaning, and calling 
the character by the title of Picturesque 
Beauty. 

I must observe, however, that I by no 
means object to .the expression itself; I 
only object to it as a general term for the 
charOfCter^ and as comprehending every 
kind of scenery, and every set of objects 
which look well in a picture.. . That is the 
sense, as far as I have observed^ in which 
it is v6ry commoiEily used; cojp^sequently, 
an old hovel, an old cai;t hpise, qr an old 
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trofti^*, are ftften, iii that sfensfe, ftltt of 
pictures^ute beauty ; and certainly the ap- 
plicatioh 6f the last tenri to such object*, 
Siust tend to confuse our ideaJs : but teere 
the expresision restrained to tliose objects 
oiily, in which the pictulresque attd thfe 
bfeautifiil arfe mixed togfethet, and so milled, 
that the result, atcording to conmron ap- 
]prehetoion, is beautiful ; And Wtere it tteviw: 
used wheh the picturefequfe (as it tto teSS 
frequeUtly happens) is mixed soldy Witti 
what is terrible, ugly, ot deforttied, I 'shtrtiWl 
highly approve of the expVefesioii, atfA t^- 
for more distinctions of the sada^ kiud. 

In reality, the picttttesque not olily tiif* 
Ifers from the beautifiil iu t^UMe t^ualiti^ 
^htch Mr. ^urke !ia^ ^ ju^y a^'crlbfed tb 
it, but arises from qualities the most dia- 
metrically opposite. 

^Aiceording to Mr. Bui4i^, ame of tte 
«fibrtesSeutial titialities of breftuty isSEtooth- 
ness: now as the perfection of smoothness 
is absolute equality and uniformity of sur- 

fefcfe, whf^'eVeit that prevails thfete eati bte 

but little variety br intricacy; as, fot ih-^ 

TOL. I. £ 
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stance, in smooth level banks, on a smally 
or in open downs, on a large scale. An- 
other essential quality of beauty is gradual 
variation; that is (to make use of Mr. 
Burke's expression) where the lines do 
xiot vary in a sudden and broken manner^ 
and where there is no sudden protube- 
rance: it requires but little reflection to 
perceive, that the exclusion of all but 
flo^ng lines cannot promote variety; and 
that sudden protuberances, and lines that 
cross each other in a sudden and broken 
manner, are among the most fruitful causes 
of intricacy. 

I am therefore persuaded, that the two 
opposite qualities of roughness *, and of 
sudden variation, joined to that of irregu- 

'^ I have followed Mr. Gilpin's example in using rough- 
ness as a general term ; he observes^ however^tKat, " pro- 
perty speaking) roughness relates only to the surface of 
bodies; and that when we speak of dieir delineatum we 
use the word ruggedness*" In making roughness, in this 
general sense, a very principal distinction between the 
beautiful and the picturesque^ 1 believe I am supported by 
the general opinion ^f all who have comiidered the subjiect^. 
as well as by Mr, Gilpin's authority. 
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larity, are the most efficient causes of the 
picturesque* 

This, I think, will appear very clearly, 
if we take a view of those objects, both 
natural and artificial, that are allowed to 
be picturesque, and compare them with 
those which are as generally allowed to be 
beautiful. 

A temple or palace of Grecian architect 
ture in its perfect entire state, and with its 
surface and colour smooth and even, either 

« 

in painting or reality is beautiful ; in ruin 
it is picturesque. Observe the process by 
which time, the great author of such 
changes, converts a beautiful object into 
a picturesque one. First, by means of 
weather stains, partial incrustations, mos^ 
ses, Jkc. it at the same time takes off from 
the uniformity of the surface, and of the 
colour; that is, gives a degree of rough- 
iiess, and variety of tint. Next, the va- 
rious accidents of weather loosen the stones 
themselves; they tumble in irregular qias* 
ses, upon what was perhaps smooth turf or 
pavement, or nicely trimmed walks and 
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shrabbenes ; now mixed and* bvefgrox^rti 
with wild plants and creepers, that cikwi 
6trer, and shoot among the fallen ruins, 
ledums, i^all-flowers, and other vegetable 
that bear drought, find nourishment in the 
decayed cement from which the stones 
have been det^hed: birds convey their 
food into the chinks, and yew, elder, and 
other berried plants project from the sides ; 
while the ivy mantles over other parts, and 
crowns the top. The even, regular lines 
of the doors and windows are broken, 
and through their ivy-fringed openings is 
displayed in a more broken and picturesque 
manner, that striking image in Virgil, 

' Apparet domus iotus, & atria looga patescunt; 
Apparent Priami & veteram ptoetraTia regum. 

Gothic architecture is generally cohsU 
dered as more picturesque, though less 
beautiful than Grecian; and upon tlie 
same principle that a ruin is more so than 
a new edifice. The first tting that strikes 
the eye in approaching any building, is the 
general outline, and tlfie effect of the open- 
ings: in (jredan buildings, the genefd 
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lioes of the roof are strait; and erod irbeii 
varied and adorned by a dcme or a pedi? 
ment, the whole has a character of sjm- 
metry and regolaritj. But symmetry, 
which, in works of art particularly , accord) 
with the beaatiful, is in the same de^ncQ 
adverse to the picturesque; and among the 
various causes of the superior picturesque? 
ness of ruios compared with entire build« 
mgs, the destruction of symmetry is by no 
means the least pqwerfiil* 

In Gothic buildings, the outline of the 
summit presents such a variety of forms, 
of turrets and pinnacles, some open, some 
fretted and variouslj' enriched^ that even 
where there is an e^^act correspondepce of 

parts, it is often disjgu],se4 by a|i uppearr 
ance of splendid cc^fusion and irr^u- 
Jarity*. In the doors and wijidows of 
Gothic churches, the pointed arch h^s as 

* * * 

f Tja^T^ if a lin^ ip Drjden's Palamon and Arcffjp, 
vhic^ might be inteq>Feted according to this idea, tboi^h 
1 do not SBppose he intended to conveT any sudi mean- 

£ 3 
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inuch variety as any regular figure can well 
have: the eye too 19 less strongly conduct- 
edj than by the parallel lines in tj^e Grecian 
style, from the top of one aperture to ^hat of 
another : and every person must be struck 
with the extreme richness and intricacy of 

* « ft 

some of the principal windows of our ca- 
thedrals and ruined abbeys. In th^se last 
IS displayed the triumph of the picturesque; 
and their charms to a painter's eye '' are 
often so great, as to rival those which arise 
from the chaste ornaments, and the noble 
and elegant simplicity of Grecian archi- 
tecture. 

Some people may, perhaps, be unwil- 
ling to allow, that in ruins of Grecian and 
Gothic architecture', any considerable part 
of the spectator's pleasure arises from the 
picturesque circumstances; and may choose 
to attribute the wholie, to what may justly 
claim a great share in that pleasure — the 
elegance or grandeur of their forms — the 
veneration of high antiquity — or the solem- 
nity of religious awe; in a word, to the 
mixture of the two other characters. Bui 
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were this true, yet there are many build* 
ings highly interesting to all who have 
united the <tady of art with that of natuFe; 
in which beauty and grandeur are equally 
out of the question ; such as horels, cott^ 
tagesy miUs, insides of old bams, stables; 
kc. wheneyer they have any marked 
and peculiar effect of fbrm^ tint, or light 
and shadow. In mills particularly, such ii 
the extreme intricacy of the wheels and 
the wood ifoirk; such the singular variety 
of forms and of lights and shadows, of mos- 
ses and weather stains from the constant 
moisture, of plants springing from the rough 
joints of the stones; such the assemblage 
of every thing which most conduces to 
picturesqueness, that even without the ad« 
dition of water, an bid mill has the great- 
est charm for a painter. 

It is owing to the same causes, that a 
building with scaffolding has often a nK>re 
picturesque appearance, than the building 
itself when the scaffoldnhg is taken aw^y ; 
that old, mossy, rough-b^wn park palei of 

£ 4 



•cape, aipcQwlly whea tb*y ai« p^ptitUy 
Qonomlad by thickets; vl^ijk » xieat posft 
ditd 0^1, regularly QontUku^^ iioun^ » fi«Id» 
and seen vithouK any iBtermption, is one 
oi the meat unpietuveaqriie, a$ beiog 900 
^ the moat uniform pf all bdiindaries. 
' But ajnoag all thf ^jects^ ^ iiat«re^ 
ik&ta i& aoioe in iv'hkh rou^hn«!» ti94 
Amooihnef^ iiw>re ftfQegJy np^rfe the dis-r 
tintition between the tvQ qhfliwtew, thftn 

in water, A (^Jw. ^]mr l«^kf» wiM* th^ r§-» 
§^etifim of i^U th^t *uprpun4f. it> prmwfi4 
tind©? 4h* .iftflpenc* of ». wMjtipg sui^, at th^ 

ekvN^of aft waning <5lear and ^fe^^ a,^ it» 
e^i* #urfftoe. i* pejrh^pef, of aW epe^e*, the 

ieQ3t cosgemal t^o^r i4«a§ ^f beauty in it^ 

stij<jtest,an4 iai1*mD»tgweFal a^eptati^n, 

Nay though the ^^m^y arpuiK} sb<?^14 

be tb€| iQPet wU4 8^4 pi^typesque (I might 

^^m0B| *y *b* ij|G»ib savage) ?very thmg k 
fl«#Bn lof 89<^a»|jF(9, that the ppevail^ 
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^f beft|itj[| «o long as the w^ter itself wsiH 
chiefly regilted. On the ©tb*r hft^cj, aU 
water pf vJwf^H tl^ surface is broken, .ftnd 
th© motion abrupt and irregular, as uqiv^F^ 
sally accord^ with our ideas of the piotu-r 
»sque; and nrheneyer the word is we^-* 
tioned, rapid and stony torrents aQ4 
waterfalls, apd wave^ dashing ftg^i^l 
roeiis, are anoQag th^ fir^t object^ that pre^ 
sent themselves Jq mf iniagination. Th9 
two characters also approach and balance 
each other, as roughness or smoothness, as 
gentle undulation or abruptness prevail. 

Among trees, it is not the smooth young 
beech, nor the fresh and tender ash, but the 
rugged old oak, oj: kijotty wych iplm that 
are picturesque: nor is it neeessuy they 
should be of great bulk; it is sufficient if 
they are rough, mossy, with a character 

pf agi?, md with s«d(iep variatipns ini ^heijr 

forms. Theiiotbs of huge trcM shattered 
by lightning or tempestuous winds, are iti 
the highest 4egree pictijresqve; bqt what- 
ever is ea«isad by those dMa^d poweiB of 
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destruction, must always have a tincture 
of the sublime*. i^ 

If we next take a view of those animak 
that are called picturesque, the same qua- 
lities will be found to prevail. The ass is 
generally thought to be more picturesque 
than the horse; and among horses, it is 
the wild and rough forester, or the worn- 
out cart-horse to which that title is appli- 
ed. The sleek pampered steed, with his 

* There i$ a simile in Ariosto. in which the two charac- 
ters are finely united : 

Quale stordito, et stupido aratore, 
Poi ch'e pasfato il (liliniDe, si leva 
i)i la, dove ra)tissii|io fragore 
Fresso agli uccisi buoi steso Taveva ; 
Che mira sensa fronde, et senza onore^, 
II Pin cbe d<i loptan veder soleva, 
Tal si levo'l Pagano. 

Milton seems to have thought of this simile; but the subr 
limity both of his 8ui>ject and of his own genius^ made him 
reject those picturesque circumstances, the variety of which j 
while it amuses, distrifcts the mind, and baa kept it 6xfii 
on a few grand and ^ wfui images : 

As when heaven's fire 
Has scathed the forest oaks, or mountain pines. 
With singed tqp their stately growth tho' bare, 
Stands on the blasted heath. 
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li]^ arched crest and flowing inaiie» is fire* 
quendy lepiesented in painting; bat his 
prevailing character, whether there, or in 
reality^ is that of beauty. 

In pursuing the same mode of inquiry 
with respect to other animals, we find 
that the Pomeranian, and the rough 
water-d(^ are more picturesque than the 
nnooth spaniel, or the greyhound; the 
shaggy goat than the sheep : and these last 
are more so when their fleeces are ragged 
and worn away in parts, than when they 
are of equal thickness, or when they have 
lately been shorn. No animal indeed is so 
constantly introduced in landscape as the 
sheep, but that, as I observed before, does 
not prove superior picturesqueness; and I 
imagine, that besides their innocent cha« 
racter, so suited to pastoral scenes of which 
they are the natural inhabitants, it arises 
from their being of a tint at once brilliant 
and mellow, which unites happily with 
all objects; and also from their producing 
when in groups, however slightly this detail 
may be expressed, broader masses of light 
and' shadow than any other animal. The 



T^t^Ttifi of tl»i9 w trjiP yith TPgard to d^ie^j, 
tb«nf gpaei^l effect 19 fTQ^ips, i* corap^jsbr 
tirelj i«e?^^e ^n4 spotty; bxit their wiI4 
appearance, their lively ^tctio^, their sudr 
4eB bpui|ds> and the int?ip,^c)r of iH^eir 
^fichipg boras, ^r€? circumsij^^ncei^. in tfeq 
yghje^t degree picturesque* ^ 

^il4 an4 sgyagp ^piui^> like i^n» of 
thp saxae description, Jiaye gei|er:ji|Iy ^ 
inarked ^nd picturesqite character : apd 9$ 
such scenes ^xe less strpngljr ipipi::e$3ed wiU| 
th^t character when all 15 calm and sf^rejie^ 
thm when the cIo^ds( are ^it^ite^ 4n4 yar^ 
ripurfy tqs^ccl about, so whgft^vpr f^aj t)^ 
thp ^pp?3Fanp^ of ^y anifp^) ^p a teaHqu^ 
i^^te, it becomes znprQ pict:ur^^ue, whea 
?^ud4pnly altered by^the ipfliience of soo>f? 
T^ol^Qt efpotion; and it i« curious to ob« 
ippft hpw all t\iA\ disturbs inward caJfp^ 
|f Q^sc^es a coirejjpondent roughness with^ 
9^, The bris|:les of t,he jchafed and fo»m- 
iHg boArrrrrthp qwlHs o^ the fretful porcu-r 

jinsi^aF^ ^p4deflly mmd ^y sud to ppoy 

tififli %fl^ tfefi^Jing^^y Ijon^^xbibi^ the ^ff^ 
pictiifesiyigf.fflafH? pC^rag^ an4 fipr^^p^e^ 
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tt is true tliat in all animals, where gtekt 
strength and destructive fierceness are unit- 
ed^ there is a mixture of grandeur; but the 
jpHiiciples On which a greater dr \\isstt de- 
gree of picturesqueness is fbifnded, may 
^learlj be distinguished: thb lion, fet iti« 
^^iaiice, with his shaggy tHane, is much 
more picturesque ihan the lioness, thon|^ 
she is equally an object of terror. 

l%e efiect of smoothness or roughni^ 
ih pioducing the beauti&l or th<i pic- 
tur^ttb, is again clearly exemplified in 
birds. Nothing is mote traly consonant 
to our idfeas of beauty, than their |)lumage 
when smooth and undisturbed, and wh^ 
thfe eye glided oVer it without interruption : 
fidthing, oh th6 other hand, has so pic* 
VuH&que ah ^{^pe^mnce ^ their feUithe^ 
^\ieiL ruffied hy any accidtfnta! circum- 
^tknc^, or by dny Stiddlih p^sioh in thfe 
knifnii. Wh^nihfr«ftried With kfigerbr with 
aeSite, th6 iirst symptoihs iappeair ih thfeit 
rufttfd pluihkge: the ^tA6 book, y^h 
fie attifiks \ni riVaS, VaiS^ thfe Mthfert iX 
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of iftpring, sbew^ his passion in the saim^ 
manner^ 

: And erery feather shivers with delight 

The picturesque character in birds of 
prey, arises from the angular form of their 
b^ak, the rough feathers on their legs, 
their crooked talons, their action and ener* 
gy. All these circumstances are in the 
strongest degree apparent in the eagle; 
but from his size as well as courage, from 
the force of his beak and talons, formida^ 
ble even to man, and likewise from all our 
earliest associations, the bird of Jove is 
always very much connected with ideas of 
grandeur. 

Many birds have received from nature 
the same picturesque appearance, which 
in others happens only accidentally : such 
are tho^e whose heads and necks are 
adorned with rufts, with cresls, and with 
tufts of plumes; not lying smoothly over 
each other as those of the back, but loosely 

and irregularly disposed. These, are, per- 

■ - ■ » • . . ■ 

iiaps, the most striking and attractive of 
jftU birds, as haying that degree of i^qugh^ 
jiess and irregularity, iiirhidi gives a spirit 
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to smoothness and symmetry; and where 
in them, or in other objects these last qua* 
lities prevail, the result of the whole is 
justly called beautiful. 

In our own species, objects merely pic- 
turesque are to be found among the wan- 
dering tribes of gypsies and beggars; who 
in all the qualities which give them that 
character, bear a close analogy to the wild 
forester and the worn out cart-horse, 
and again to old mills, hovels, and other 
inanimate objects of the same kind.— 
More dignified characters, such as a Beli« 
sarins, or a Marius in age and exiled, 
have the same mixture of picturesquenesd 
and of decayed grandeur, as the venera- 
ble remains of the magnificence of past 
ages. 

If we ascend to the highest order of 
created beings, as painted by the grandest 
of our poets, they, in their state of glory 
and happiness, raise no ideas but those of 
beauty and sublimity; the picturesque, as 

* The noble picture of Salvfttor Rosa at Lord Town- 
sbend^s^ which in the print is called Belisarius^ Eas been 
thot^^t to be a Marius among the rains of Carthage. 
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ih 6&rthly objfefcte, 6ii1y fehfers ittfelf Wheft 
they ate in a state of tuiti* ; Whfeh shadbtth 
have obscured their original brightfafefeS, 
and that uniform, though angfelic fexpfesr- 
sion of piil-e love and joy, hias bei^il de- 
sftWy ed by a variety of Warring passibns : 

Darkened so^ yet shone 
Above Iheih all the archangel ; but his face 
D^^p kcktk of thttnd^r had fentrencVd^ and car^ 
Sat on bis faded cheek, but under brows 
Of dauntless courage and considerate pride 
trailing revenge ; cniel his eye> but cast 
ffij^k of r^ihorse atid pa^ioii 

u from nature we turn to that art from 
which the expression itself is taken, we shall 
find all the principles of picturesqueness 
conJSrmed. Among painters, Salvator Rosa 
is ohe of the most remarkable for his pictu- 
resque effects : in no other master are 
seen such abrupt and rugged forms, such 
sudden devialions both in his figures and 
iiis landscapes; and the roughness and 
broken tpuches of his pencilling, admira* 



* NiJT ajqsear'd 
less than intihkfi^l ndn'd, and the 
Of f Ibry obseored. 
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bly accord with the objects they charac^ 

terise. 

Guido, on the other hand, was as emi*- 

nent for beuuty: in his. celestial counte* 

nances are the happiest examples of gra* 

dual variation^ of lines that melt and flow 

into each other; no sudden break, nothing 

that can disturb that pleasing languor, 

which the union of .all that constitutes 

beauty impresses on the soul. The style of 

his hair is as smooth, as its own character, 

and its effect in accompanying the face 

will allow; the flow of his drapery, the 

sweetness and equality of his pencilling, 

and the silvery clearness and purity of his 

tints, are all examples of the justness of 

Mr. Burke's principles of beauty. But 

we may learn from the works even of this 

great master, how unavoidably an attjen- 

tion to mere beauty and flow of outlin?, 

will lead towards sameness and insipidity. 

If this has happened to a painter of. such 

high excellence, who so well knew tb^ 

value of all that belongs to his art^.and 

whose touch, wlieu hq painted a St^ ^^^f 
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or a St. Jerome, was as much admired for 
its spirited and characteristic roughness, as 
for its equality and smoothness in his an- 
gels and madonnas, — what must be the 
case with n^fen who have be^ tethered all 
their lives in a cluinp or a belt? 

There is another instance of contrast be- 
tween two eminent painters, Albano and 
Mola, which I cannot forbear mentioning, 
as it confirms the alliance between rough- 
ness and picturesqueness, and between 
smoothness and beauty; and as it shews, in 
the latter case, the consequent danger of 
sameness. Of all the painters who have left 
behind them a high reputation, none per- 
haps, was more uniformly smooth than 
Albano, or less often deviated into abrupt- 
ness of any kind: none also hav^ greater 
mpnotony of character; but, from the ex- 
treme beauty and delicacy of his forms 
and his tints, and his exquisite finishing, 
few pictures are more generally captivating. 
Moia, the scholar of Albano, (and that 
circumstance makes it more singular) is as 
reaiarkable for many of those opposite 
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qualities which distinguish S. Rosa, though 
he has not the boldness and animation of 
that original genius. There is hardly any 
painter, whose pictures more immediately 
cati^h the eye of a connoisseur than those 
of Mola, or less attract the notice of jd 
person unused to painting. Salvator has 
a savage grandeur, often in the highest 
degree sublime; and sublimity in any 
shape, will command attention: but Mo- 
la's scenes and figures, are for the most 
part neither sublime nor beautiful; they 
are purely picturesque : his touch is less 
rough than Salvator's; his colouring haa^ 
in general, more richness and variety; ttnd 
his pictures seem to me the most perfect 
examples of the higher stile of picturesque- 
ness: infinitely removed from vulgar na- 
ture, but having neither the scrfitness and. 
delicacy of beauty, nor that grandeur of 
conception which produces the sublime. 
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CHAPTER IV. 




1' ROM all that has been stated in the 
last chapter, picturesqueness appears to 
hold a station between beauty and subli- 
mity; and on that account, perhaps, is 
more frequently, and more happily blend- 
ed with them both, than they are with 
each other. . It is, however, perfectly dis- 
tinct from either. Beauty and pictu- 
resqueness are indeed evidently founded on 
very opposite qualities; the one on smooth- 
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uessy the other on roughuess; the one on 
gradual, the other on sudden variation; 
the one on ideas of youth and freshness, 
the other on those of age, and even of 
ilecaj. 

But as most of the qualities of visible 
beauty are made known to us through tho 
medium of another sense, the siglit itself 
is hardly more to be considered than the 
touch, in regard to all those sensations 
which are excited by beautiful forais; and 
the distinction between the beautiful and 
the picturesque, will, perimps, be most 
strongly pointed out by means of the lat- 
ter sense. I am aware that this is liable 
to a gross and obvious ridicule; but for 
that reason, none but gross and commp^ir 
place minds will dwell upon it. 

Mn Burke has observed, that "men 
are carried to the sex in general, as it is 
(he sex, and by the common law of nature; 
but they are attached to particulars bjr 
personal beauty i' he adds, " I call beauty 
a social q^alUy» ^^^ where women and 

rS 
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mefi^ and not only they, but when other 
E'nlmals gire us a sense of joy and plea^ 
sure in beholding them (and there are ma-* 
ny^that do so) they inspire us with senti* 
ments of tenderness and affection towards 
their persons ; we like to have them near 
tis, and we enter willingly into a kind of 
relation with them*/' 

These sentiments of tenderness and af- 
fection, nature has taught us to express by 
caresses, by gentle pressure ; these are the 
endearments we make use of, where sex is 
totally out of the question^ to beautiful 
children, to beautiful animals, and even to 
things inanimate; and where the size and 
character, as in trees, buildings, &c. ex- 
clude any such relation, still something of 
the same difference of impression between 
them and rugged objects appears to sub'* 
sist; that impression, however, is diminish-* 
ed, as the size of any beautiful object is 
encreased; and as it approaches towards 

'^ ^ubHme and Bfnutiful; p, 66, 
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grandeur and magnificence, it recedes from 
loveliness* 

As the eye borrows many of its sensa- 
tions from the touch, so that again seems h y^ 



to borrow others from the sight. Soft^ 
fresh, and beautiful colours, though " not 
sensible to feeling as to sight,^' give us an 
inclination to try their effect on the touch; 
whereas, if the colour be not beautiful, 
that inclination, I believe, is always di- 
minished; and, in objects merely pictu- 
resque, and void of all beauty, is rarely 
excited *. 

It has been observed in a former part, that 
symmetry, which perfectly accords with the 
beautiful, is in the same degree adverse to 
the picturesque; and this circumstance forms 
a strongly marked distinction between the 

* X have read, indeed^ in some fairy tale, of a country, 
ivhere age and wrinkled were loved add caressed, and 
jrouth and freshness neglected ; but in real life, I fancy, 
the most picturesque old woman, however her admirer 
^ay ogle her on that account, is perfectly safe from his 
<;aresvea* 
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two cltaracters.' The general symmetry 
which prevails in the forms of animals is 
obvious; but as no precise standard of it 
in each species has been made or acknow- 
ledged, any slight deviation from what is 
most usual is scarcely attended to ; in the 
human form, however, from our being more 
nearly interested in all that belongs to it, 
symmetry has been more accurately de-i 
fined; and as far as human observation and 
selection can fix a standard for beauty, it 
has been fixed by the Grecian sculptors. 
That standard is acknowledged in all the 
most civilized parts of Europe : a near ap- 
proach to it, makes the person to be called 
regularly beautiful; a departure from it, 
whatever striding and attractive peculia- 
rity it may bestow, is stiH a departure from 
that perfection of ideal beg^uty, so dili- 
gently SQught,aiftei!, and so nearly attained 
by those great artists, from the few preci- 
ous rem^ains of whose woiks^, we have 
gained some idea of the refined art which 
raised them to such high eminence ; for by 
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their means ve hare learned to distin« 
guish what is most exquisite and perfect, 
from the more ordinary degrees of ex- 
cellence, ' 

There are several expressions in the lan*^ 
guage of a neighbouring people of lively 
imagination, and distinguished for their 
gallantry and attention to the other sex, 
which seem to imply an uncertain idea 
of some character, which ^vas not pre- 
cisely beauty, but which, from whatever 
causes, jM'oduced striking and pleasing 
effects : such are une physionomie de fan^ 
taisie^ and the well known expression 
of tm certain je ne sai$ qtwi^ it is also 
common to say of a woman — que sans fitre 
belle efle est piquante-^s. word, by the bye, 
that in many points answers very exactly 
to pictm^esque. Tlie amusing history of 
Koxalana and the Sultan, is also the his- 
tory of the piquant^ which is fully cxem* 
pKfied in her person and her manners: 
Marmontel certainly did not intend to give 
the petit nez retroussf as a becmtrful feature; 
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but to shew how much such a striking 
irregularity might accord and co-operate, 
with the same sort of irregidarity in the 
character of the mind. The playful, un- 
equal, coquetish Roxalana, full of suddeii 
turns and caprices, is opposed to the 
beautiful, tender, and constant Elvira} 
and the effects of irritation, to those of 
softness and languor : the tendency of the 
qualities of beauty alone towards mono- 
tony, are no less happily insinuated. 

Although there are no generally received 
standards with respect to animals, yet those 
who have been in the habit of breeding 
them and of attending to their forms, have 
fixed to themselves certain standards of 
perfection. Mr. Bakewell, like Phidias or 
Apelles,had probably formed in his mind an 
idea of perfection beyond what he had seen 
in nature; and which, like them, though by a 
different process, he was constantly endea- 
vouring to imbody. It njay be said, that this 
perfection relates only to their disposition to 
produce fat upon the most profitable parts; 
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a very grazier^ike, and material idea of 
beauty it must fairly be owned : but still, 
if a standard of shape (from whatever 
cause) be acknowledged, and called beau* 
tiful, any departure from that settled cor* 
respondence and symmetry of parts^ wifl 
Certainly, within that jurisdiction, be con- 
sidered as an irregularittf in the form, and 
a consequent departure from beauty, how- 
ever striking the object may be in its gene- 
ral appearance. More marked and sudden 
deviations from the general symmetry of 
animals, whether arising from particular 
conformation, from accident, or from the ef- 
' fects of age or disease, often very strongly 
attract the painters notice, and are recorded 
by him ; but they never can be thought to 
make the object more beautiful : many of 
these would, on the contrary, by most men 
be called deformities, and not without 
reason. I shall hereafter have occasion to 
shew the cohnection, as well as the distinc- 
tion that subsists between deformity and 
picturesqueness. 
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If we turn fioni animal to vegetable na-^ 
ture, many of the riiost beautitiil flowe^s^ 
have a higiv degree of symmetry; so much 
sOy thiat their colours' appear to be laid on 
alter a regular tand finished design : but 
teauty is so much the prevailing charac- 
ter of tlowers, that no one seeks for any 
thing picturesque among them. lo trees, 
on the other hand, every thing appears sq 
loose and irregular, that symmetiy seems 
45ut j£iL.the-.^^ yet Ttill the same 

ianaiogy subsists. A beautiful tree, con- 
sidercd in pom t of form- only, must have 
a certain correspondence of parts, and ^ 
comparative regularity^ and proportion; 

• ♦ . * 

. . * Cowlejf has' very accurately enumerated the chief 
flualilies of beaiilv, in his description of what he considers 
as one of the most beautiful of tr^^es, — the lime. He lias 

y - ■ I . ■ . 

not forgot synimetry in the catalogue Of its charms, though 
it is probable that few readers U' ill agree with him in ad* 
^)lniriIig .the d^giee, or the $ty le of it> whidi in displayed in 
Ae iiine: but exact syniipetry ;n all things. w;as then as 
^extravagantly iii fashion, as it is now (perhaps too violently) 
iiidfegpace." '*•-'- - ' 
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whereas inequality and irregularity alone, 
will give to a tree a picturesque appearance, 
more especially if the effects of age awl 
decay, as well as of accident are conspi*- 
cuous: when, for instance, some of the 
limbs are shattered, and the broken stump 
remains in the void spate ; when others, 
half twisted round by winds, -hang dwVn- 
.iR^ards; while others again shoot in an op- 
posite direction, and perhaps some large 
bough projects side ways from below the 
stag-headed top, and then as suddenly 
turns upwards, and rises above it. The 
general proportion of such trees, whether 
tall or short, thick or slender^ is not mate- 
rial to their character as pictutesqtie ob- 
jects; but where beauty, el^pgance, and 
gracefulness are concerned, a short thick 
proportion will not give an idea of those 
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Stat Philyra ;' haud otnnes formoslor attiera surgit 
Inter Hamadryades; moll issiroa^ Candida, Is^vis, ■ 
. £t viricUiQjte coma, tSibfneoleutifloref'ii^rba^ ' ../. •/ 
Spargit odoratam iate atque aqualitar umhn^m*. 

If we take Candida for cletr, as cajididi fonSe^ ; and 
vmaanie, as peculiarly fresh and verdant^ we have every 
quality of beauty se|>arately ccssidered. 
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qualities. There certainly are a great va- 
riety of pleasing forms and proportions in 
, trees, and different men have different pre- 
dilectioQs^ just"asrtbey havel^th respect t® 
theirowB species ; but I never knew any 
person, who, if. he observed at all, was 
not struck with the gracefulness and efe- 
gaoce of a tree, whose proportion was ra-^ 
ther tall, whose «tem had an easy sweep, 
but which returned again in such a maniaer 
that the whole appeared completely poised 
and balanced, and whose boughs were in 
some degree pendent, but towards their 
extremities made a gentle curve upwards : 
if to such a form you add fresh and tender 
foliage and bark^ you have every quality 
assigned to beauty. 

In the lai^ chapter I described the pro- 
cess by which a. beautiful artificial object 
becomes picturesque : I will now shew the 
similar effect of the same kind of process 
in natural objects ; and more fully to illus- 
trate the subject, will compare at the same 
foment- the effect of that process, on ahr- 
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mate, and inanimate objects. It cannot be 
said that there is much general analogy 
between a tree and a human figure ; but 
there is a great deal in the particular qua* 
lities which make them either beautiful, or 
picturesque. Almost all the qualities of 
beauty, as it might naturally be expected, 
belong to youth; and, among them all, 
none is more consonant to our ideas of 
beauty, or gives so general an impression of 
itas iresbness: without it, the most perfect 
form wants its most precious finish; where- 
ever it begins to depart, wherever marks 
of age, or of unhealthiness appear, though 
other effects, other sympathies, other cha- 
racters may arise, there must be a diminu- 
tion of beauty* Freshness, which equally 
l>elongs to vegetable and animal beituty, 
is one of the most striking and attractive 
qualities in the general appearance of a 
beautiful object^ whether . of a tree in its 
most flourishing state^ or of a human iigure 
in its highest perfection. In either, the 
smallest diminution of that quality from 
age or disease, is a manifest diminution of 
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beauty; for as it was remarked by a writer 
of the highest eminence, venustas ^ puU 
chrituda corporis j secerni non potest' a 
valettuiinc *• . Besides the relation, which 
in point of freshness iti the general ap- 
pearance, a* beautiful plant or a beautiful 
person bear to each other, there is likewise 
<j correspondence in particular parts: the 
luxuriancy of foliage, answers to that of 
hair; the delicate smoothness of bark, to 
that of the skin; and the clear, even, and 
tender colour of it, to that of the complex- 
ion: there is also, in the bark and the skin^ 
though much more sensibly in the latter^ 
another beauty arising from a look of soft- 
ness and suppleness, so opposite to the bard 
and dri/ appearance, which, as well as rough- 
ness, is brought on by age; and which pecu- 
liar soilness (arising in this case from the 
free circulation of juices to every part, and 
in contra-distinction to what is dry, though 
yielding to pressure) is well expressed by 
the Greek word V7r»n«; a word vvhos* 

t • . . * Cicero de O^ciis, Lib. 1. 
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mean ins I shall have occasion to dwell 
more fully upon hereafter*. 'J'he earliest, 
and most perceptible attacks of time, are 
made on the bark, and on the skin; wliich 
at first, however, merely lose their evenness 
of surface, and perfect clearness of colour: 
by degrees, the lines grow stronger in each ; 
•the tint more dingy; often unequal and in 
spots; and in proportion as either trees, 
or men advance towards decay, the regu- 
lar progress of time, and often the ef- 
fects of accident, occasion great and par- 
tial changes in their forms. In trees, the 
various hollows and inequalities which are 
produced by some parts failing, and others 
in consequence falling in; from accidental 
marks and protuberances, and from other 
circumstances which a long course of years 
gives rise to, are obvious; and many cor- 
respondent changes from similar causes in 
, the human form, are no less obvious. By 
such changes, that nice symmetry and cor- 
respondence of parts so essential to beauty, 

* In the Appendix. 
VOL, I. G 
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is in both destroyed ; in both, the hand of^ 
time roughens the surface, and traces still 
deeper furrows ; a few leaves, a few haire, 
are thinly scattered on their summits; that 
light, aiiy, aspiring look of youth is gone, 
and both seem shrunk and tottering, and 
ready to fall with the next blast. 

Such is the change from beauty; and to 
what ? surely not to a higher, or an equal 
degree, or to a different style of beauty, 
no, nor to any thing that resembles it: 
and yet, that both these objects, even in 
€his last state, have often strong attractions 
for painters— their works afford sufficient 
testimony ; that they are called pictures- 
que — the general application of the term 
to such objects, makes equally clear ; and 
that they totally differ from what is beau- 
tiful — tlie common feelings of mankind no 
less convincingly prove. One misappre- 
hension I would wi&h to guard against; I 
do not mean to infer from the instances I 
have given, that an object to be pictures- 
que, must be old and decayed; but that 
the most beautiful objects^ will become so 
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from the effects of age, and decay : and 1 
believe it is equally true, that those which 
are naturally of a strongly marked and 
peculiar character, are likely to become 
still more picturesque by the process J 
have mentioned. 

I have now very fully stated the prin- 
cipal circumstances by which the pictures^ 
que is separated from the beautiful. It is 
equally distinct from the sublime; fot 
though there are some qualities commoo 
to them both, yet they differ in many es^ 
sential points, and proceed from very dif- 
ferent causes. In the first place^ great- 
ness of dimension* is a poweriul cause of 
the sublime ; the picturesque has no con^ 
nection with dimension of any kind, and 
is as often found in the smallest as in the 
largest objects. The sublime, being founds 

* X would by ihi means lay too much stress on greal^ 
ness of dimension ; buC what Mr« Burke has observed 
with regard to buildings/' is true of many natural ob- 
jectSi such as rocks, cascade8> &c. : Where the scale i^ 
too dimtntttivej(^ nO greatness of manner will gm them 
gradd6tir« 
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ed on principles of awe and terror, never 
descends to any thing light or playful; 
the picturesque, whose characteristics are 
intricacy and variety, is equally adapted 
to the grandest, and to the gayest scenery. 
Infinity is one of the most efficient causes 
of the sublime ; the boundless ocean, for 
that reason, inspires awful sensations: to 
give it picturesqueness, you must destroy 
that cause of its sublimity; for it is on the 
shape and disposition of its boundaries, 
that .the picturesque must in great mea- 
sure depend. 
' Uiniformity, which is so great an enemy 
to the picturesque, is not only compatible 
with the sublime, but often the cause of 
it That general, equal gloom which is 
spread over all nature before a storm, 
with the stillness, so nobly described by 
Shakspeare, is in the highest degree sub- 
lime*. The picturesque requires greater 

• * And as we oftien see against a storm 
A silence in thelieavens, the wrack stand sliU, 
Tiie bold winds speechless, and the orb itself 
As hush as deaths anon the dreadful thunder 
Does rend the region* 
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variety, and does not shew itself till the 
dreadful thunder has rent the region, ^as 
tossed the clouds into a thousand tower- 
ing forms, and opened, as it were, the re- 
cesses of the sky. A blaze of light un- 
mixed with shade, on the same principles 
tends to the sublime only : Milton has- 
placed light in its most glorious brightness, 
as an -inaccessible barrier round the throne 
of the Aljtnightj: 

For God is light, 
^ And never bat in unapproadied light 

Dwelt from, eternity. ! 

And such is the power he has^ giteu ewti 
to its diminished splendor," • ' * 

'.• Thftt4he brightest «erapWfii ' '-'* 
Approach aiot^ but with both w\ag& veil t^eir eye«.; . . ; , 

. , In one place, indeed, he 'has introduced 
very picturesque circumstances in his su- 
blime representation of the deity : but it ia 
of the deity in wrath; it is when frorn the 
weakness and narrowness of our concep- 
tions, we grve the names and the effects 
<^f our passions, to the all-perfect CreMor: 

And clouds began 
To darken all the hilU and smoke to roll 

g3 
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In dusky wreaths reluctant flames^ the sign 
Of wrath awak'd. 

In general, however, where the glory ^ 
power, or majesty of God are represented, 
he has avoided th^t variety of form and of 
colouring, which might take off from sim- 
ple and uniform grandeur ; a.n|d has en- 
. compassed th^ divine essence with un- 
approached Ug)it, or with the majesty of 
darkness. 

Again, (if we descend to earth) a per- 
pendicular rock of vast bulk and height, 
though bare , and unbroken ; or a deep 
chasm uiider the same circumstances,, are 
objecti which produce awful sensations; 
but without gome variety and intricacy, 
either in themselves or their accompani- 
ttients, they will not be picturesque. Last- 
ly, a most essential difference between 
the two characters is, that the sublime, by 
its solemnity, takes off from th^ loveliness 
ef beauty; whereas the picturesque renders 
it more captivating. This last difference 
Is happily pointed out and illustrated, in 

• • 

the most ingenious and pleasing of all fie- 
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ttons^ that of Venus's Cestus. Juno, how- 
ever beautifuU had do captivating charms, 

m 

till she had put on the mi[gic sirdle ; in 
other words, till she had excCwged her 
stately dignity, for playftilness and co- 
quetry. 

According to Mr. Burke^, the passion 
caused by the great and subhme in nature^ 
when those causes operate most powerfully, 
is astonishmejit; and astonishment is that 
state of the soul, in which all its motions 
are suspended with some degree of horror: 
the sublime also, being founded on ideas 
of pain and terror, like them operates by 
stretching the fibres beyond their natural 
tone. The passion excited by beauty, is 
love and complacency ; it acts by relaxing 
the fibres somewhat below their natural 
tone, and this is accompanied by an in-» 
ward sense of melting and languor, I 
have heard this part of Mr. Burke's book 
criticized, on a supposition that pleasure 
is more generally produced from the fibres 

* Sublime and Beautiful, Part II, Sect, J, 
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bcins; stimulated, than from their bei 112: re- 
laxed. To me it appears, that Mr. Burke 
is right with respect to that pleasure which 
is the effect of be^auty, or w4iatever has an 
analogy to beauty, according to -the prin* 
ciples he has laid down. 

If we examirie our feelinss on a warm 
genial day, jn a spot full of the softest , 
beauties of nature, the fragrance of spring 
breathing around us- — pleasure then seems 
to be our natural state; to be received, 
not sought after; it is the happiness of ex-r 
istiiig to sensations of delight only; we are 
unwilling to move, almost to think, qnd 
desire only to feel, to enjoy. In pur^^ 
suing the same train of ideas^ I may 
r add, that the effect of the picturesque is 
curiosity; an effect, which, though less 
splendid aiyd powerful, has a more general 
influence. Those who haVe felt the ex* 
citement produced by the intricacies of 
wild romantic moitnt^inous scenes, can 
tell how curiosity,' while it proinpts us to 
scale every rocky promontory, to explore 
every new recess, by its active agency 
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keeps the fibres to their full tone ; and thus 
picturesqueness when mixed with either of 
the other characters, corrects the. languor 
of beauty, or the tension of subliftiity. 
But as the nature of every corrective, must 
be to take off* from the peculiar effect of 
what it is to correct, so does ihfi picturesque 
. when united to either of the others. It is 
the coquetry of nature; it makes beauty 
more amusing, more varied, more playful, 
but also, 

" Less winning Mfi, less amiably fail3/' 

Again, by its variety, its intricacy, its par- 
tial concealments, it excites that active 
curiosity which gives play to the mind, 
loosening those 4ron bonds, with which as- 
tonishmeiit chains up its faculties*. ^ 

Where characters, however distinct in 
their nature, are perpetually mixed together 
in such various degrees and manners, it is 
not always easy to draw the exact line of 

* This seems to be perfectly applipable to tragi* 
comedy » and is at once its apology and condcmnatioa. 
Whatever relieves the mind from a string impression, of 
cbiirse weakens that hnpressioo. 
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separation: I think, however, we may 
conclude, that where an object, or a set of 
objects are without smoothness or grandr 
eur, but from their intricacy, their sudden 
and irregular deviations, their variety of 
forms, tints, and lights and shadows, are 
interesting to a cultivated eye, they are sim- 
ply picturesque. Such, for instance, are 
the rough banks that often inclose a bye- 
road^ or a hollow lane : imagine the size of 
these banks, and the space between thenx 
to be increased, till the lane, becomes a 
deep dell; the coves, large caverns; the 
peeping stpnes, hanging rocks, so that the 
whole may impress an idea of awe andgran-r 
deur; — the sublime will then be mixed with 
the picturesque, though the scale only, not 
the style of the scenery would be changed. 
On the other hand, if parts of the banks 
were smooth and gently sloping: or if in 
the middle space the turf were soft and 
close-bitten; or if a gentle stream passed 
between them, whose clear, unbroken sur- 
face; reflected all their varieties — the beau- 
tiful and the picturesque, by means of that 
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softness and ^smidollmess, would tiien be 

united. 

I may here observe, that as softness is 

become a vmble quality as well as smooth- 
ness, so aJso^ from the same kind of sym- 
pathy,^ it is a principle of beauty in many 
visible objects: but as the hardest bodies 
are those Avhich receive the highest polish, 
and consequently the highest degree of 
snuxothncss, there must be a number of ob^ 
jects in which smoothness and softness are 
for that reason incompatible. The one 
hpwever is not nnfrequently mistaken for 
the other, and I have more than onoe 
bec^rd pictures, which were so smoothly 
finished that they looked like ivory, com- 
mended for th^ir softness. 

The skin of a delicate woman, is an ex- 
ainple of softness and smoothness united ; 
but if by art a higher polish be given to the 
?kin. the softness, and in thal.case I may 
add the beauty, is destroyed. . /Eur, m,os6, 
hair, wool, &c. are comparatively rough; 
but they are soft, and yield to pressure, 
^ud therefore take off from the appear- 
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ance of hardoessv and also of edginess. 
A stone or rock, whea polished by water^ 
is »nKX)theri but less soft than when co- 
vered with moss; and upon this principle, 
tt>e wooded banks of a river have often a 
softer general • effect, than the bare, shaven 
border of a canal. There is the same dif- 
ference between the grass of a pleasure- 
ground mowed to the quick, and that of a 
ftesh'ineadow; and it frequently happens, 
that continual mowing destroys the ver- 
dure, as well as the softness. So much 
does excessive attachment to one princi* 
pie destroy its own ends. 

Before I end this chapter, I wish to say 
a few w;ord6 with respect to iny adoption 
of Mr. Burke's doctrine. It has been as- 
serted, that I have pre-supposed our ideas 
pf the sublime and bteautiful to bp clearly 
settled^; whereas the least attention to 
i^hat I have written, would have shewn 
^he contrary. 'As far as ray own opinion is 
ccjncemed, I certainly am convinced of 
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* Essay on Design in Gardening, by Mr. Geprjge 
Mason, page i20i.' 
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the general truth and accuracy of Mr: 
Burke s system, for it is the Inundation of 
my owji; but I must be very ignorant of 
human nature, to suppose ^^ bur ideas 
clearly settled'' on any question of that 
kind. I therefore have always spoken 
cautiously, and even doubtingly, to avoid 
the imputation of judging for others; I 
have said — if we agree with Mr. Burkow 
according to Mr. Burke,— and in. the next 
chaptfcr to thig, I have stated that Mr. 
Burke has done a great deal towards settling 
the vague and contradictory ideas, &c* 
These passages so very plainly shew how 
little I presumed to suppose our ideas were 
clearly settled, that no person, who had 
read the book with any degree of atten- 
tion, could have made such a remark; and 
I must say, that whoever does venture to 
criticize what he has not considered, is 
much more his own enemy, than the au- 
thor's. 

By way of convincing his readers that 
Mr. Burke s ideas of the sublime are un- 
worthy of being attended to, Mr. G. Ma- 
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son has the fpllowiag remark, which I have 
taken care to copy very exactly; **The 
majority of thinking and learned men, 
whom it has been my lot to converse with 
on such subjects, are as well persuaded of 
terror's being the cause of mblime^ as that 
Tenterden steeple is of Goodwin sands/' 
As Mr. Mason seems very conver^nt with 
the classics, as well as with English authors, 
and as the sublime in poetry has been dis« 
cussed by writers of high authority, and 
the sublimity of many passages Very gene- 
rally acknowledged, I could wish that he 
and his learned friends, would take the 
trouble of examining such passages in 
Homer, Virgil, Shakspeare, Milton, and 
all the poets who are UMst eminent for 
their sublimity: and should they find,* as 
surely they will, that almost all of theni 
are founded upon terror, or on those mo- 
difications of it which Mr. Burke has so 
admirably pointed out, they may perhaps 
be inclined to speak somewhat less con- 
temptuously of his researches. They, may 
even be led to j?eflectywhat must have been 
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the depth and penetration of that man's 
mind, who, scarcely arrived at manhood, 
clearly saw how one great principle, an 
acknowledged cause of the sublime in 
poetry, was likewise the most powerful 
cause of sublimity in all objects whatso^ 
ever; pursued it through all the works of 
art, and of nature; and explained, illus- 
trated and adorned his discovery, with that 
ingenuity, and that brilliancy of language, 
in which he stands unrivalled. 

A number of sublime passages in poe- 
try will of course present themselves to a 
person so well read in the classics as Mr. 
Mason, but I will beg leave to remind him, 
and those who reject Mr. Burke's doctrine, 
of a few instances, in which if terror be not 
the cause of the sublime, I have no idea of 
any cause of any effect. It is natural to be- 
gin by the great father of all poetry, and by 
a passage which Longinus has particularly 
dwelt upon : it is that celebrated one in the 
Iliad*, where Homer has described Jupi- 
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ter thundering above, !^eptune shaking the 
earth beneath, and: Pluto starting from 
ijis throne with terror, lest his secret and 
dreary abodes should be burst open to the 
day; From this- short exposition the read- 
er may judge what is the principle on 
iKhich the sublimity of this passage is 
fouaded. 

The most sublime j>assage, according to 
my idea,^iii Virgil, or perhaps in any other 
poet, is that magnificent. personification of 
a thuuder storm. 

Ipse Pater, media nimborum in nocte, corusca 
Fulmina molitur dexlra, quo maxitha motu 
Terra tremit, fugere ferae, & mortalia corda 
Per geotes humilis stravit payor, — lUe flagranti 
Aut Atho aut Rhodopen, aiit alta Ceraunia telo 
DejiciL 

' - ;. ■ 

. Divest these two passages of terror, what 
Temains? In this .. last particularly, the 
sublime opposition between the cause and 
the effect of terror, more strongly than in 
any otlier illustrates the principle. And I 
mjay here observe, that one circumstance 
which gives peculiar grajideuv to personifi- 
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eiitiotis, is the attributing of natural events, 
to the immediate action of some angry 
and powerful agent; 

ipge Pater medid, &c. 

Neptuuus muros saevoque einota tridente 

Fundamenta quatit. 

WheniBver Dante is mentioned, the in- 
scriptidh over the gates of hell, and the 
Conte Ugolino, are amohg the first things 
which occur. Milton^s Paradise Lost is 
wrought up to a higher pitch of awful 
terror than any other poem ; td & mind full 
of poetical fire, he adddd the most studied 
attention to effect ; and I thitik there is a 
singular instance of that attention, and of 
the use he made of terror^ in one of his 
inost famous similes: 

^As wheti the sun new risen, 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his t>eani8« or from behind the moon 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations. 

Irlie circumstances are perfectly appli« 
cable to the fallen archangel ; but Milton 
possibly felt that the sun himself, when 
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sborn of hh beams and in eclipse, wa^ a 
]es9 magnificent object than when in full 
splendour, and thereforQ added* that dig- 
nified image of terror 

And mtk fear of shange 
Perplexes monarchs. 

From ShaJ^speare also, a nun^ber of de- 
tached passages might be quoted, to prove 
what gnrelj needs no additional argument ; 
but that most original creator, and most 
nec urate ab^rver, of whoa» no Englislx-^ 
m^tU can speak without enthusiasn^ ha^ 
funushed a more ample proof of the sub^ 
lime efiect of unremitting terror. Let 
those who have read, oi ^eeo Wis tragedies. 
Consider which among them all is most 
strikingly sublime; which of them most 

* It might even be conjectured, that be bad literally 
a^ed that last image ; for the pause (which no poet took 
more pains to vary) is the same as In the preceding, line, 
and the half verse which follows 

" Darjten'd so, yet shone*'* . 

would do equally well in point of o^etre, and of sens* 
after 

On hdlf the nations. 



powerfully seiae» on the imngiQAtion, miA 
rivets the attention, I believe almost ^fvergr 
voice mil give it for Macbeth. la thiit 
all is tenor; and therefore either AritletH 
Longiaus, Sbakspeare, and Biirke, Qr Mr. 
O. Mason, and his learned :firiend>, bive 
been -tottally trroog in their ideas o£ dit 
sublime, and of its causes. 

That the same priiiciple prevaila in afl 
natural sceB^ry^ has faiden so fuUy and 
clearly explained by Mr. Burke, that an/ 
further ai^guments seen smperfluous) yet 
as it sometimes happens, that ifrhot is 
placed in a different, though leds striUing 
light, may chance to make an impression 
on particular minds, I wUl mentioa a few 
things which have occurred to me. I am 
persuaded that it would be difficidt to 
conceive any set of objects, to which, how- 
ever grand in themselves, an addition of ter- 
ror would not give a higher degree of sublim- 
ity; and surely that must be a cause, and a 
principal cause, the increase of which in- 
creases the eSecU the absence of which, 
weakens, or destroys it. Thcr sea i$ at aJ| 
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times a grand object; need I say how 
tttuch that grandeur i8 increased hj the 
violence of another element, and again, 
bj thunder and lightning ? Why are rocks 
and precipices more sublime, when the 
tide dashes at the foot of them, forbidding 
all access, or cutting off all retreat, than 
when we can with ease approach, or retire 
from them? How is it that Shakspeare 
has heightened the sublimity of Dover 
Cliff, so much beyond what the real scene 
exhibits ? by terror; he has placed terror 
above on the brink of the abyss; in the 
middle where 

• '^ ttalf way down 
*'. Hangs one who. gia.thers samphire ; dnadful trade/' 

And even on the beach below, drawing 
an idea of terror from the comparative 
deficiency of one sense : 

The mur muring: surge 
That on the ^nnumber'd idle pebbles chafes 
Cannot be htard so high ; I'll look no more 
Lest my brain turn. 

The nearer any grand or terrible objects 
in nature.press upon the mind (provided 
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that mind is able to contemplate them 
with awe, but without abject fear) the 
more sublime will be their effects. The 
most savage rocks, precipices, and cata- 
racts, as they keep their stations, .are only 
awful; but should an earthquake shake 
their foundationfs, and open a new gulph 
beneath the cataract — he, who removed 
from immediate danger, could dare at such 
a moment to gaze on such a spectacle^ 
would surely have sensations of a much 
higher kind, than those which were iigi- 
pressed upon him when all was still andP 
unmoved. 
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CHAPTER V. 



\}F tb(p three characters, two onlj ar€» 
in any degree subject to the improver; to 
create the sublime isi above our contracted 
powers, though we may sometimes height^ 
en, and at all times lower its' effects by aft. 
It is, therefore, on a proper attention to 
the beautiful and the picturesque, that 
the art of improving real landscapes must 
depend. 

As beauty is the most pleasing of all 
ideas to the human mind, it is very natural 
that it should be most sought after, and 
that the name should have been applied to 
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evevy species of excellence. Mr. Burke 
has done a great deal towards settling the^ 
vague and contradictory ideas which were 
entertained on that subject, by investigat- 
ing its principal causes and effects; but as 
the best things are often perverted to the 
worst purposes, so his admirable treatise 
has, perhaps, been one cause of the insi- 
pidity which lias prevailed under the name 
of improvement. Few places have any 
claim to sublimity, and where nature has 
not given theni that character, art is inef- 
fectual ; beauty, therefore, is the great 
object, and improvers have learned from 
the highest jtuthority, that two of its prin- 
cipal causes are smoothness, and gradual 
variation; these qualities are in themselves 
very seducing, but they are still more so, 
when appHed to the surface of ground, 
from its being in every man's power to 
produce them; it requires neither taste, 
nor invention, but merely the mechanical 
"hand and eye of many a common l9,bour* 
er; and he who can make a nice asparagus 
bed, has one of the most essential qualifi-* 

H 4 
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cations of an improver, and may soon 
learp the whole mystery of slopes and 
hanging levels, 

If the Jlrinciples of the beautiful, ac-. 
cording to Mr, Burke, and those of the 
picturesque, according to my ideas, be just, 
it seldom happens that those two qualities 
are perfectly unmixed; and I believe, it 
is • for want of observing how nature has 
blended them, and from attempting to 
make objects beautiful by dint of smooths 
ness and flowing lines, that so much insi-s 
pidity has , ariseq . 

The Tpost enchanting object the eye of 
man can behold^-that which immediately 
presents itself to his imagination when 
beauty is mentioned— that, in comparison 
of which all other beauty appears tasteless 
and uninteresting — is the face of a beauti-. 
ful woman; and there, where nature has 
fixed the throne of beauty, the very seat 
of its empire, observe how she has guarded 
it, in her most perfect models, from its two 
dangerous foes, insipidity and monotony. 
• The eye-brows, and the eye-lashes, by 
their projecting shade over the transparent 
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surface of the eye, and above all the hair, 
by its comparative roughness and its par- 
tial concealments, accompany and relieve 
the softness, clearness, and smoothness of 
all the rest: where the hair has no na* 
tura] roughness, it is often artificially 
curled and crisped, and it cannot be sup-* 
posed that both sexes have been so often 
mistaken in what would best become them. 
As the general surface of a beautiful face 
is soft and smooth, its general form con-^ 
sists of lines that insensibly melt into each 
other; yet if 'we may judge from those re- 
mains of ancient arts, which are considered 
as models of beauty, the Grecian sculptors 
were of opinion that a line nearly strait 
of the nose and forehead was required, to 
give a zest to all the other waving lines 
of the* face. 

Flowers are the most delicate and beau- 
tiful of all inanimate objects; but their 
queen the rose, grows on a rough thorny 
bush with jagged leaves. The moss rose 
has the addition of a rough hairy fringe, 
which almost makes a part of the flower 
itself, The arbutus, with its fruit, its pen- 
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dant flowers, and rich glossy foliage, is 
perhaps, the most beautiful of all the har*- 
dier ever-green shrubs; but the bark of it 
is ragged, and the leaves, wbich like those 
of the rose, are sawed at the edges, have 
those edges pointed upwards, and cluster- 
ing in spikes : and it maj |>os8ibIy be from* 
that circumstance, and from the bought 
having thesdme vipright tendency, that Vir- 
gil calls it arbutus Jwrridoy or, as it stands 
in some manuscripts, Itorrens. Among 
the foreign oaks, maples, &c. those are 
particularly esteemed, the leaves of which 
(according to a common, though perhapsr 
contradictory phrase) are beau tifully jagged. 
The oriental plane has always bee^ 
reckoned a tree of the greatest beauty : 
Xerxes's passion for one of them is well 
known, as also the high estimation they 
were held in by' the Greeks and Romans. 
The surface of their leaves is smooth and 
glossy, and of a bright pleasant green; 
but they are so deeply indented, and so 
full of sharp angles, that the tree itself is 
often distinguished by the name of the 
true jagged oriental plane. 
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The vine leaf has, in* all respects, % 
strong resemblance to the leaf of the plane; 
and that extreme richness of effect, %vhich 
everj body must be struck with in them 
botht is greatlj owing to those sharp aiv 
gles, to those sudden yariations, so con<* 
trcury to the idea of beau^ when considered 
by itself* On the other hand, a cluster of 
fine grapes, in point of form, tint, and Ught 
and shadow, is a specimen of unmixed 
beauty ; and the vine with its fruit, may 
be cited as one of the most striking in* 
stances of the linion of tht two characteis^ 
in wbicK however, that of beauty infinitely 
prevails: and who will venture to assert, 
that the charm of the whale would be 
greater, by separating them ? by taking off 
all the angles and 'sharp points, and mak- 
ing the outline of the leaves, as round and 
flowing as that of the fruit ? The effect 
q/ these jagged points and angles is more 

*' The leaf of the Burgundy vine is roughs and Its infe- 
riority^ in point of beauty^ to the smooth-leaved vines, is, 
I thinkj very apparent; and clearly owing to that circum* 
stance. 
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strongly marked in sculpture, especially in 
vases of metal ; where the vine leaf, if impru- 
dently handled, would at least prove that 
sharpness is very contrary to the beautifttl 
in feeling ; and the analogy between the 
two senses is surely very just. It may also 
be remarked, that in all such works $harp^ 
ness of execution is a term of high praise. 

I must here observe (and I must beg to 
call the reader's attention to what in my 
idea throws a strong light on the whole of 
the subject) that almost all ornaments are 
rough, and most of them sharp, which is 
a mode of roughness; and, considered 
analogically, the most contrary to beauty 
of any mode. But as the ornaments are 
rough, so the ground is generally smooth ; 
which shews, that though smoothness be 
the most essential quality of beauty, with- 
out which it can scarcely exist — yet that 
roughness, in its different modes and de*- 
grees, is the ornament, the fringe of beauty, 
that which gives it life and spirit, and pre- 
serves it from baldness and insipidity. 

A moment's consideration indeed will 
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shew us, that the obvious, the only pro-* 
cess in. ornamenting any smooth surface; 
independently of colour, must be that of 
making it less smooth, that is, compara- 
tively rough : there must be different de- 
grees of roughness, of sharpness, of projec- 
tions; and this is the character of those or- 
naments that have been admired for ages. 
The column is smooth ; the ornamental 
part, the capital is rough : the facing of a 
building smooth, the fri^e and cornice 
rough and suddenly projecting : it is so in 
vases, in embroidery, in every thing that 
admits of ornament; and as ornament is 
the most prominent and striking part of a 
beautiful whole, it is frequently taken for 
the most essential part, and obtains the' 
first place in descriptions. Thus Virgil in 
speaking of a part of dress highly orna- 
mented says, 

Pallam gemmis auroque rigentem. 

And Dryden in the same spirit, when de- 
scribing the cup that contained the heart' 
of Guiscard calls it, 

A goblet rich with gems, and rough with gold. 
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A plain stone building, may not only 
be very beautiful, but by many per* 
sons be thought peculiarly so from its 
simplicity; but were an architect to 
decorate the shafts, as well as the ca« 
pitals of bis columns, and all the smooth 
stone work of his house or temple, there 
are few people who would not be sensible 
of the difference between a beautiful build^ 
ing, and one richly ornamented. This, in 
my mind, is the spirit of that famous re- 
proof of Apelles (among all the painters 
of antiquity the most renowned for beauty) 
to one of his scholars who was loading a 
Helen with ornaments ; " Young man,'^ 
said he, " not being able to "paint her 
beautiful, yon have made her rich/' 

All that has just been s&id on the effect, 
which, in objects of sight, a due propor- 
tion of roughness and sharpness gives to 
smoothness^ as likewise on the danger of 
making these two qualities too predomi- 
nant, may, I think, be very aptly illus- 
trated by means of another sense. Dis- 
cords in music, which are analagous to 
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sJtxarp and angular objects of ^ght, are ia* 
troduced by the most judicious composera, 
ia their accooapaniments to the sweetest 
and most flowing melodies, io order to 
relieve the ear fcom that languor and wea* 
riaes35 which long continued smoothness 
always brings on« But, on the other hand| 
should a composer from too great a fond- 
ness for discords and extraneoOs modular 
tions, neglect the flow ai>d smoothness of 
melody 5 or should he snv)ther a sweet and' 
simple air beneath a load even of tha 
richest harmony* he woidd resemble an 
architect, who from a fake notion of the 
picturesque, should destroy all repose and 
continuity in his designs, by the number 
of breaks and pj:ojections^ or should try to 
improve sorne^ elegant andsip[xple building, 
by loaLding, it with a profusion of orna* 
ments. The most beautiful aijd melodious 
of all sounds, that of the human voice itt 
its highest perfection, appears to the gre^t; 
est advantage when there is some . degree 
of sharpness in the instrument which ac- 
oompanies it; as in the harp, the violin. 
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fti* the harpsichord: the flute, and evdii 
thfe^Qpgan have too liiueh of the same qua- 
lity of sound ; they give no relief to the 
voice; it is like accompanying smooth 
water tvith smooth banks i ydt vrill any 
one say, that separately considered, the' 
soiind of the harp or the vioHn is as beau- 
tiful as that of a fine human voice, or that 
they ought to be classed together ? ot that 
discords are as beautiful as cbncords, oi^ 
that both are beautiful, because when they 
are mixed with judgtnent, the whole is 
more delightful ? Does not this shew that 
what is very jiistly called beautiful, frdmi 
the essential qualities of beauty being pre-* 
dominant, is frequently^ nay gehefally com- 
J^osite; and that H<re act against thfc con- 
stant practice of ilatute and of judicious 
arti tvhen we etideatotir to make objects 
more beautiful, by depriving them of what 
^ives beauty some of its most powerful 
attractions ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 



The various and striking lights iii whifch 
Mn Burke has placed the alliance between 
smoothness and beauty in objects of sight, 
and the very close and convincing argu- 
ments he has drawn by analogy from the 
other senses, I should have supposed would 
have left but little doubt on the subject. 
As I find, however, that the position has 
been questioned by persons to whose opi^^ 
nions much respect is due, I shall venture^ 
notwithstanding the copious and masterly 
manner 19 which the subject has been 
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treated, Co mix a few observations on smooth- 
ness with some farther remarks I have to 
offer on the opposite quality of roughness^ 
I am indeed highly interested in the ques- 
tion, for if tkiji principle* of Mr. Burke's 
should be false, if smoothness should not 
be an essential quality of beauty, if ob- 
jects be as generally beautiful where rough* 
ness, as 'where smoothness prevails, and 
lastly, if^ as many have supposed, all that, 
strongly attracts and captivates the eye be 
included in the sublime and the beautiful, 

royjiistinetipij. pf couns^ must fall to tbe 
ffimpA* I e^m^t help ftfttteriag myself^ 

hpwever, th^t the haviog : qowidere4 and 
CQBipiaved t^ three char^Qters togetQer, 
]im tbrowtt *, reciproqiU light on ej^ch; 
md that the pi^^tttnesqoe Bh up a vacancy 
between t^svUiowe and the ^beautiful, {uxi 
accounts finj the i^eajure we receive frcwi 
no^tny ohji^t»f on principles distinct from 
th^m both;. Hurhich objects should th^efore 
he placftd in a separate class, 
lu. the last chapter I have encjeavouwd 
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to shew how nature has blended a- c!6irtaih 
portion of the qualities of the (Hcturesque, 
of roughness^ sharpness^ &c. in many ob->' 
Jects generally allowed to be beautiful, and 
that the same mixture has been adopted 
ia Biany of the nio^t approved works of 
art : and that although smoothness be the 
ground-w<irk of beauty, yet that roughness 
is its fringe ^nd ornament, and that wliich 
preserves it from insipidity. I shall now 
try to point out, what, according to my 
notions^ is the most usual effect of the 
two qualities, and in T^hat manner tough- 
ness and smoothness act upon the organs 
and upon the mind. 

One principal charm of smoothness, 
whether in a literal or a metaphorical sense, 
is, that it conveys the idea of repose ; 
roughness, on the contrary, conveys that 
of ii-ritation, but at the same time of ani- 
mation, spiHt, and variety. This is very 
strongly exemplified in the sense of hear- 
ing. Smooth and flowing strains in musie, 
give a pleasing and voluptuous tepose to 
the fear and the mind } an effect which is 

i2 
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beautifully described on the wellAnown 
lines of Dryden's ode, ' , 

Softly aweet in Lydian ttieasurea. 
Soon h^ soothed bis soul to pleasures. 

On the other hand/ the character of martial 
music, which rouses and animates the sotil^ 

is finely characterized by 

f 

The spirit-stirring^ drum, th' ear-piercing fife. 

And the notes of the trumpet, which rends 
the air with its liarsh and sudden blasts^ 
bears no small degree of analogy to all 
that is rude, broken, and abrupt, in visible 
objects. 

That in speaking, a smooth and even 
tone of voice indicates inward caUn and 
repose, and sharp, broken, irregular ac- 
cents irritation, is. too obvious to be dwelt 
upon. 

In. the sense of seeing, with which wc 
are more immediately conceroed, the pol 
sition . may be shortly exemplified in the^ 
instances already given of buildings and 
columns. : if the whole, or a considerable 
part of jthem were to be covered with sharp 
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projeoting' ornaDaents, the . eye . would be 
harassed vaiud distracted^ and there would 
be ajFant, of. repose; on the other hand» 
if the whole were smooth and even, ' there 
would be^ a want of spirit and animation. 
•^ It may : be objected .to this .notion of the 
effects of smoothness . and roughness, that 
tiie miost highly polished, and consequently 
the . siQDothest of.alL siirfaces, are those 
whid) most strongly reflect the light, and 
of course most powerfiilly irritiette the 
organ. But here likewise roughness, . in 
which term I mean to include whatever is 
sharp/ pointed, angular, or in any way 
contrary to smoothness, produces the effect 
I have ascribed to it : for when smooth 
polished surfaces are cut into sharp angles, 
the irritation is infinitely encreased. A 
table diamond, for ' instance, like'otbei: 
highly polished objects, has a considerable 
degree of stimulus ; i)ut : it is only when • 
cut into a. number of sharp, points and 
angles, . that it acquires ,ihe: distinguished 
title of a brilliant* Light itself, whea bro«* 
ken in its passage, thought quantity b« 

%3 
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diminished, i% rendered mare^ irritiEiting ; 
we can bear the full uninterrupted splen- 
dour of the setting $un» nay can gaze otf 
the orb itself with little uneasiness ; but: 
when its rays are broken by passing through 
a thin screen of leav» and bianchra, no 
eye i% proof agaipst the irritation,; 

In all cases where there is u string effect 
of light, whether immediate cnr' reflected; 
there is. of course a: real irritation on the 
organ: and it probably will be admitted^ 
that there is a greater degree of it who* 
the rays strike on pointed or angulslr^ than 
OBsmqoth and even gairfecess but it may 
be said) that when tb^e is no partieuk? 
light iq)Qii objects, aa on a^ suoless^day^ 
th^r poughuess or abruptness, causefs no 
irritation in the organs of sight, : IJmat 
giae, however, that besides the; real Jiri'* 
tation which is produced' by means of 
braiken lights. aU broken^ rugged^ and 
abrupt forms and surfaces, have also :by 
sympathy somevA^at of the sam^e. effect on 
the sight, as oh the toueh, iladeadas.it 
is generally iidiii^ted^ that thjp sease. of 
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seeing acquires all its perceiDtioifii 'of hard, 
softj rough, stiwoifti; &c. frbtn that of" ilef- 
ing, sudi a ' synip'dtliy seems - afhioi^ tili- 
aVdWabife. Rdttgh' dnd rti^eia dbjec^;; 
especially such as are sharps kiid ploin^d'; 
are found at a vei^ early 8<ge to gtve ^dl A 
an4 irritation, When ifopmdehtly todcHifd 
Or applied to tl*** body r theftCe tfce ejre 

feattfi to d^l^ngttishthe visibte^^p|)ear^tieW 
dp fench'ol^fects! and to deiritfect it wittf 
tRi^Weas'that'R^if been inipressed by iheans 
or'tlie serisef 0Tfre6TiftJ.; 1^^'otie, if ij iM. 
call recollect WA ike first inibressioii' ^jis 
ma'de, or wStet<"{he ^rocfess' ' tothvdttiCt^, 
by which tfiesije^t'' began to have a Jiet- 
ception of (Qualities, \tfeifcb' Can lilOne'ei-^ 
cite a sensatioitbyriieans of anbtiker serise; 
bftt the impiidssicmi, in itself ii strong anc^ 
festihg one, is frequently renewed. The 
0|)fp6igi?tfe' imprisons of pfeksure, ease, anSf 
repo^, frdm smooth objects, are ttiadSe 
. and renewed in the same manner, and the 
5aitoe sort of connection established. Thui^ 
a gently sloping bank of soffc'kn'd stnoot^ 
turf, must, I imagine, suggest the idea of 

i4 
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tbequality of smootbn^sS) ^d consequently 
of ease and repose to a per^pn while he ia 
viewing it. Just as it does, when \ie ^fter-* 
w^trds sits or Ue$ dp wn upQn it: on the Other 
hs^nd di rQitg^, abrupt, j^ud, aitony bank, 
i^fith. stumps and ropts of tfees Qi^xed with 
t^prn^i an4 briars, yfould most certainly 
precept ide^^ of a very opposite Hind, to ^ 
5{^«iwhR had toniake his way throHgh, 
!|uch obstoructio^is ; afn4 thpr^ore wpuld 
probahly suggest them, though )ess fprci*-. 
hly, ^h^n at other times |i€ was merely 
Ipoking at it; especially if th^ ru^p brakes, 
apith? ahrup^sise^ of the grpund, wer^ 
cox^TQst^dt as isj ofteiithe ca^p, \>j openings 
ofsmQptb twff and g^tly awelUng hilr 
lock%. All objects of a rugged and abrupt 

kind are ^o contrary to the nature of ve^ 

. . ." , . • . . 

pose, that wh^ji j^ soft and pleasing c^iQ 

. • * • 

is. the lejidi^g feature in any description,^ 
the very suppositipn of such objects or 
qualities being in trod viced, would distprbi 
the mind of the reader.. Shs^kspeare l^s 
:pftpst beautifuUjf and poetically imprei^^d 
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»n:im9geef stUl]|e8s.a:Qd repose ivHten- lie 

How 8}veet.tibe iQooQlii^t ileep$.t4x>B yon ba 

Nothing in that line gives any indication 
¥rhat sort of .a bank it ^ Was; but if yo«" 
fancy it broken ^nd abrupt, the moon 
xni^t indeed shine^ but it could no longer 
sleep upon it 

The same kind of sympathy that takes 
place in. smaller objects, in bir^en 
ground, roots^ stoii^s, thorns, or foriars> 
where a certain degree of difficulty 
and irritation is common and fami* 
liw, seems to cuntinue whatever be' thi^ 
scale* A fkll .irom a great height, as 

from. the side of a precipice, is equally 

^ . ■ ' • 

destructive . . wjhcther .the surface upon 
which you :would fall be^o^gged, or plain: 
yet the imagination would be differently 
aSSfected by' looking down tipon %ti evea 
surfaoe^ or ionr isharp :pointtfd rocks; and 
scime feeliog of that kind. I believe^ is ^« 
ways conuetttqd, though weniaynot at all 
tknes beicdnscious of it«'with broker^'^ttid 
|)dintedfG^ri]s,:i . / 
i 3ut 'although it seems highly Jii-obaBIe 
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that^soch £DnqjSr prodttee a kind-of stimalti9 
from symp^tby^ not unlike that which 
broken lights exeiUe in the otgan^ yet the 
no6A constant and xtianifest stimulus wbidi 
i^gh and alHiipt(i>bjectb produce b piio 
tniesque . scenery » id that . of curiosity^ 
Il^S; will clearly nppedr, iCtPa>€Omiddr ids 
how miifCh greater a degree atttk^t moA 
ei^cites and nourishes eunosityjabounda ia 
$ceA9S where the lines and forms la^e 
l^ken and abnipt» than in those when 
thisy are soKx>th and flowing. *: 

*I^ by way'o£exanipie».weitak^ ^y^ 
astooth olE^ect^ the liaa of which ase 
flowing) such as a dowm Ibf* the finest 
iQrf^ with gentle swell iffig^koalls and hiU 
lof^ of every soft and undoiating fbrm*-^ 
t^ligh the eye:.m^y:iepo8e on this with 
pI^sjiH'e;, ' yet the: whole is seen^at once^ 
and no ; further jbuqotity is • excited^ 
Bu| ht^ those M swelling kncdls' (withjomt 
altering the scale) be broken into abrispt 
ft)>pky pfojecttonS) with deep'' helkcws i^d 
^Ke9; beneath ^i^t overhaii^paag ste««ij 
instead of the smooth turf, ic4)tliiere: b^ 
fursse^ heathy bt fern^ u^ith txpeli pitches 
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between^ ^and fragments of the rock and 
large, stones Ijiiigiin irregular masses-^^t-it 
is cletirs if ycHi suppose these two spots of 
the same extent^ and on the same scale, 
that the wtfeole of the one may be coims 
hended. inunediatd^, «)d tbat. if ]roa ttde* 
verse k in every dJu^eedioii, litide m^ eftn 
<)ccuc; while in the other, ^yety &Usp 
cbaoges,. the composition^ Th^i teeh 
of 'these broken prpi«cli6o$.:ia9d fiti^ 
mente^ have a& mvaj suddenlj. yarjring 
forms, m\A aspects 9& they hfkv« bieti^l^i 
even wbeaei the son .19 bidden ; i»iAt, when it 
doe$ shine : npon. th«tn,' eaehr<bi*0ak is the 
occasion ^f so«ie bnWtant ligibt, ^oppo^isd to 
90fdp sud4eo<«ha.<Mw, AU such d«ep covesi 
an^'l^iows, 9A ain$:.it9tt«%,fettn4in,tbift 
style .^ -Menerjj v^nHio. Ilio eye,<t»,pei^ 
tmliei itiltiO. tibeir rjtoeysiE^, yet ki^ iM eixrr^ 
Q^itjf j«^ivi$; and wi$a^fied ; ^^e«s,in the 
Oitbti^i the ii^^i^nd^sh^detwibas ^, same 
uiMlonni tuibvoheoi ch^uracterfa^ Iber ^pound 

itself;;- • . .' -; .. .T . : ■■■■i- : '-n 

: j^;i^ave iftt b«6h these jtoenes drolded taiy 
{rN4ti<m oi lareei; fopr iU aU tre« ;9f eFery 
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grosd^th, there i& a comparative roughness 
and intricacy, which, unless comiteracted 
bjr great skill in the improver, will always 
prevent absolute monotony: yet the dif-* 
feience between those which appear plant- 
ed or cleared for the- purpose of beauty, 
with the ground made perfectly smooth 
ftbout them, and thos^ which are wild and 
uncleared, with the ground of the same 
character, is -v^y apparent. Take, for in- 
stance, any open grove, where the trees, 
though neither in rows nor at equal dis^ 
tances^ are detached from each other, and 
cleared ftohi all underwood; the turf on 
which they' stand sfnooth andievel; and 
their stems distinctly seen. Such a grove, 
of full-grown ^uriihing trees, that have 
had rooni to extend their heads and 
branches, is deservedly called beautiful 3^ and 
if a gravel road winds easily through it, 
the whole will be in character. But h<>w 
differeat i& tlie ^ scenery in forests I whoever 
has been among them, and has attentively 
observed the character of those parts, 
w.here ^wild tangled thickets open into 
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gi^es^ half seen across the stems of old 
stag-headed oaks and twisted foeecl^ ; 
has iieniarked ^e irregular tracks of wheels^^ 
and the foot-paths c^ men and animals, 
how they seem to have been seeking and 
forcing their way, in every direction — 
must have felt how difierently the stimulus 
of curiosity is excited in such scenes, and 
how much likewise the varied effects of 
light and shadow aite promoted, by the 
variety and intricacy of the objects* 

If it be true that a certain irrit&tion ot^ 
stimulus is necessary to the picturesque, 
it is equally so that a soft and pleasing re- 
pose is the effect, and the characteristic of 
the beautiful; and what in my mind 
places l^is position in a very favourable 
light is, that the peculiar excellence of the 
painter who most studied the beautiful in 
landscape, is characterised by il ripoBo di 
Ckudio; and when the mind of man is in 
the delightful state: of repose, of whidji 
Claude's pictures arc the image ; when he 
feds that mild and equal suni^hine of th^ 
soul which warms and cheers, but neither 
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iDflames ntn: irritates^ iiis heart seems .to 
dilate with happiness^ he is disposed to 
every act of kindnisss 'and benevdence, to 
love and cherish all. arotmd him. These 
are the sensations which beauty considered 
generally^ and wt thout any regard to the 
sei£ or to the nature of the object in which 
it residesv does^ and ou^t to excite. A 
mind in such a jstate may be compared to 
the surface of a pure and tranquil lake^ 
into winch if the smallest pebble be cast, 
the waters^ like the affections, seem gently 
to expand themselves. on every side: but 
when the mind is carried on by any eager 
purswty the s^U voice of the milder aifecti-^ 
ons is as tittle heard, and its effect as short 
JUA'ed^ AS the sound o^ effect of jsl pebUe, 
viiea thrown into a rapid ;and mcky.stream. 
. Eepose is Always used in a good sense ; 
as a. state, tf : not of positive pleasure, 
at least as one of freedoin* from all 
pain and wieasineas:. irritatiort^ almt)$t 
^ways in ^n c^pp^itQ, senses and j^ con- 
Ir^dsMptory as it may appear, wemva^ac 
few»wl€4gQ it ta be ^hfe sQusce of our most 
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active and lively pleasures : it's nature, liow* 
ever, is eager and hurrying, and such 'are 
the pleasures wfaicli spring from it^ Let 
those who have faeen used to observe the 
^dilcs of nat^ve,^ reject on their sensatioits 
vfhea viewing^' the smooth and tranquil 
scene of a beantiful lake, or the wild 
abrMpt and noisy on^^ of a pictutesque 
river: I think they will own theto to bwi 
been as different as the scenes theinselves;^ 
and that nothing but the poverty of .hui4 
guage makes us call two sensatiims so:t}i»f 
tinct from, eaek other, by the. eomraoii 
naaie of pleasujne* .. . * 

r AU that; has been said in this ehaptejr 
with respect to t)^ effects of rougbneis 
and smootfan^s, of light and shauiow, in 
producing/ either irritation : ai^ repbse^ wiU 
receive much additiooal illustration frara 
that art, by means of which the most strik- 
ing characters of viiibte objects hdve befen 
pointed out to our notice, and impressed 
on our min^s* I now therefore shall take 
ft view gfth^ practice and prio<;i|4e».ol; 
some of the most eminent painters, and 
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shall ende«kvour to strengthen the posv^ 
lions which I have vmstuied to:advanc95 by 
their examples and authority: 

The genius of Rubens was strongly 
turned to the picturesquer disposition of his 
figures^ so as often to sactififce. every other 
consideration to the intricacy, contrast^ 
«id striking variation, of their form, and 
groups. Such a disposition of objects^ 
seems to call for something similar in the 
management of the light and shade; and 
accordingly we owe some of the most 
striking examples of both^ to his fertile in- 
vention. In point of brilliancy, of ex- 
treme splendour of" light* no pictures can 
stand in competition with those of Ru- 
bens: sometimes those lights are almost 
nnmixed ^th shade; at other times they 
burst from dark shadows, they glance on 

^ I speak of those pictures (and they are very nume- 
POtts) ia ^'hich he aimed at great brilliancy. As no 
painter possessed more entirely all the principles of liis 
arty ihe solemn breadth of his fijght and shade is, on some 
occaiiionSi no less striking than its f<lrce and splendour on 
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tiie different l^arts of the picture^ and pit)' 
duce that fliclj^r^as it sometimes is ealleiilf 
so captivating to the ey^ under )hisni^^ 
nagcment,^-but so apt to ddend it whed 
attempted by inferior artists, or by thos^ 
who are less ' thoroughly masters of* thtf 
. principles of harmony than - 4ha(t grea* 
painter. All these dazzling • effefcts - arci 
heightened by the spirited - inatiageftrent 

of his pencil, by those sharps animated 

» » 

touches, which give life and '«ttefg$r»^t<* 
every object* • • '• '^• 

Correggio^s principal attentioti 'ih'j^nt 
of form, was directed to flow of outbiie,- 
, and gradual variation: of thte he^>ik\r6t 
entirely lost sight, even in his most cApri^' 
eioqs fore-^shortenings r and the style of his 
light and shadow is so corigediat, thatihe 
one seems'th^ natural con|^equei!ix3e of t^ 
©then His pictures arer always cited as 
the most perfect models of thosie soft and 
insensible transitions, of that union of eflfectv^ 
which above every tiling else^ impresses: 
thei general idea of beautyi The man*- 
nerof his pencilHng is exactly of a piece* 
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the rest; all seeims melted together^ 
biftt virith so nice a judgment, as to ayoid, 
by means of certain free, yet delicate 
touches, that laboured hardness and insi-* 
pidity, which ariae from what is called high 
finishing. Correggio's pictures are indeed 
as far letnoved £rom monotouy, as from 
glare; he seems to have felt beyond all 
oLhecs, the . exact degree of brilliancy 
which accords with the softness of beauty, 
and to hmre been with regard to figures, 
what Claude was in landscape. 

The pictures of Claude are brilliant in a 
high degree; but that brilliancy is so dif-* 
fused over the whole of them, so happily 
bii^oced, so mellowed and subdued by 
the almost visible atmosphere which per* 
vades every part, and unites all tqgetiber, 
that nothing in particular catches the eye; 
the whole is splendour, the whole is re- 
pose; every thing lighted up, every 
thing in sweetest harmony. Rubens dif- 
fers as strongly from Claude, as he does 
from Correggio ; his landscapes . are fall 
of the peculiarities, and picturesque 
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accidents in nature; of striking bbn*^ 
trasts in fornix colour^ and light and 
shadow: sun-^beams bursting through a 
small opening in a dark wood— a rainbow 
against a stormy sky — effects of thundet 
and lightning«torrents rolling down trees 
torn up by the roots^ and the dead bodies 
of men and animals — are among the sub* 
lime and picturesque circumstances exhi'^ 
bited by his daring pencil* These sudden 
gleams, these cataracts of light, these bold 
oppositions of clouds and darkness which 
he has so nobly introduced, would destroy 
all the beauty and elegance of Claude : on 
the other hand, the mild and equal sun^*- 
shine of that charming painter, would 
as ill accord with the twisted and singular 
forms, and the bold and animated variety 
of the landscapes of Rubens *« 

* The. distinct characters and effect! of light and sha^* 
dow on the great face of nature^ which have been imitated 
by Eubens and by Claude^ may not unaptly be compared 
to the no less distinct characters and effects of smiles on 
the human countenance t nothing is so . captivafiilg> or 
seems so much to accord with our ideas of beautyi a9 the 
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If the general brilliancy and dazzling 
effects of that splendid painter^ may Just* 
ly be opposed to the more mild diffusion 

smiles of a beautiful countenance ; yet they Iiave some^ 
times a striking mixture of an other character. Of this ^ 
kind are those smiles which break out suddenly from a se- 
rious, sometimes from almost a severe countenance, and 
\i-hich, when that gleam is over, leave no trace of it be- 
hind— 

Brief as the lightning in the colUed nighty 
That in a spleen unfolds both heaven and earth; 
And e'er a man has time to say, behold ! 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up. 

This sudden effect is often hinted at by the Italian 
poets, as appears by their allusion to the most sudden and 
dazzling of lights ; — gli scintilla un riso — lampeggia un 
riso — il balenar' d'un riso. 

There is another smile, which seems in the same degree 
to accord With the ideas of beauty only. It is that smile 
which proceeds from a mind full of sweetness and seusi* 
bility, and which, when it is over, still leaves on the coun^ 
tenance its mild and amiable impressipn; as after the sun 
is set, the mild glow of his rays is Itill diffused over every 
object. This smile, with the glow that accompanies it, ^ 

is beautifully painted by Milton, as most becoming an 
inhabitant of heaven . 

To whom the angel, -ivith a smile that glow'd 

Celestial rosy red, love's proper hue. 

Thus answered. i 
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^f light in Claude and Correggio^ the deep 
midnight shadows which Rembrandt has 
spfead over the greater part of his canvas, 
may be opposed to it with .equal jttstice; 
and the whole of the comparison between 
these painters may serve to shew, how 
much the picturesque delights in extremes,' 
while the beautiful preserves a just medi* 
:wm between them. The general character 
of Rembrant's pictures is that of e^^treme 
force, arising irom a small portion of Hght 
amidst sprroundipg darkness; and though 
it be true that Rubens and Correggio, and 
even Claude, have produced effects of that 
kind, yet it was only occasionally, and 
wh^re the subjept, as i» night scenes re- 
quired them; whereas in Rembrant they 
result from his prevailing principle: and it 
hardly need be said, how much more they 
are suited to objects aad circumstances of 
a picturesque, than a beautiful character. 
Rembrant's pencilling, where it is most ap- 
parent (for he well knew where to soften it) 
is no less different from that of the painters 
J hg-v^ mentioned, than the principle ou 
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wbich he wrought; his colours seem, as it 
were, dabbed on the canvass; and one 
might suppose them to have been worked 
upon it with some coarser instrument than 
a painter^s brusih. Many painters indeed 
when they represent any striking effect of 
light, leave the touches of the pencil moro 
rough and strongly marked, than the qua- 
lity of the objects themselves seems to 
justify; but Rembrandt, who succeeded 
beyond all others in these forcible effects, 
carried also this method of creating them 
further than any other master. Those who 
have seen his famous picture in the Stadt- 
house at Amsterdam, may remember a 
figure highly illuminated, whose dress is a 
silver tissue^ with fringes, tassels, and othep 
ornaments, nearly of the same brilliant co* 
lour: it is the most surprising instance I 
ever saw of the effect of that rough man* 
ner of pencilling, in producing what most 
nearly approaches to the glitter and to the 
irritation which is caused by real light, when 
acting powerfully on any object; and this 
tqo with 9 due attention to general har^ 
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•a^ny, aod 'wi.tb sach a commaadiDg truth 
of represQntation, «s no high finishing qan 
give*. 

* The fQllow^ing anecdote of Sir Joshua Reynolds^ 
which a friend of mine heard from a pupil of his nho was 
present at the scene, will serve as a further illustration of 
Aa subject ; and I trust will not be umcceptahle to the 
reader* This pupil going oiae day into Sir Joshua's paint- 
ing room, found him in a state of perplexing contempla- 
tion; he had been endeavouring to produce a glitter on a 
piece of splendid drapery, which occupied a very interest- 
ing situation in die centre of Ike eye of bia pictorej^ awl 
never could do it to his mind :. be tried apin and again; 
cubbed it out; toqk snuff with unusual energy, but all 
would not do. He nqw looked for some time desponding- 
ly on the picture, playing with a large hogV brush which 
be held in his hand: at length be began to move back- 
wards toffmtb tbe dmaaney with hia brash behind biav 
till bis beel kicked the fender; when stooping sideways^ 
be thru^ the brush into the ashes and cinders. His face 
then assumed a look of hope mixed with exultation, and 
having just wiped off a portion of the cinders on the car- 
pet^ he advunoed towards his work, and grouted on the 
^^lemains of them upon the part where he wished the briU 
liancy to be produced, cryit^g out with a triumphant air, 
'' that will do." 

His object, which was aocompUshed by a kind of in* 
itinct, seems to have been this; to lay on such a ground 
for Xkt reception of the proper colours, as by facing the 
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Rembrandt^ it is well known, had scarce* 
ly any idea of beauty or elegance; and as 
little of that grandeur in the human form, 
which results from correctness and fulness 
of outline, added to nobleness of charac-^ 
ter. He had however a grandeur of his 
own of a mixed and peculiar kind, pro- 
duced by the arrangement of his compo- 
sitions, and even by the form of many of 
the objects themselves, when set off and 
partially concealed by the breadth and 
the disposition of his light aiid shadow. 
In that branch of his art in which he is so 
pre-eminent, he often produces a mysteri-r, 
bus solemnity, which impresses very grand 
ideas, and which I am persuaded would add 
no small degree of grandeur to the figures 
and compositions of the higher schools. 
Rembrandt has great variety and truth of 
expression, though seldom of an elevated 
kind ; one figure of his, however, — the Christ 

Tglit in a number pf different directjops might produce 
. ' 'T:c! . r. as could not be given b} putting on the coy 
I uVi ;^. vi.,^ '.ommon way upon a smooth surface. 
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^ rafeing Lazaras, — ^for the simple, yet com- 
manding dignity of the characterand action, 
is perhaps superior to that of any painter 
who has treated that awful subject. I A^, 
not recollect any other figure of his in tha* 
style equally striking; but should the 
Christ be a single instance, it still may 
shew that genius was not wanting, thovigh 
early education and habit, and all that he 
saw around him whether in nature or in 
art, had given a different bias to his mindv 
That bias seems to have been towards, 
rich, and picturesque, effects, especially, 
those of light and shadow; and the figures^ 
dresses, buildings, scenes which he repre^ 
sented, though they occasionally produced- 
grandeur, were chiefly chosen with awiew 
to such effects. What was his opipiosi of 
studying the antique, may be infeired 
from an anecdote mentioned in his life: he 
carried one of his visitors into an inward? 
room, and shewing him a parcel of ^Id 
fashioned dresses, and odd bits of dr^ 
iiiour, *^ there,'^ said he, " are my rni^ 
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Rttbens^ though he set a just value on 
Qiieteirt &latues» and though he endeavour^ 
ed t€> gain a more chaste and correct oat^ 
fine by copjing^ and,, as it is said^ by 
tmcing the outline of ^drawinga that were 
coteellent in that respect, could never over- 
come his original bias. Indeed it may ad-^ 
Biitof some doubt whether a strict attention 
to such excefUencies be compatible with that 
peculiar spirit and effect which his workst 
display; and whether he might not have 
lost more on one side, than he would have 
l^ned on the other. Much certainly may 
be done by early and constant practice, 
but correctness and purity are allied to 
caution and timidity ; and to be in a high 
degree corirect and chaste in form, spirited 
in toudb, rich in colouring, and splendid 
la effect, is a combination of which the 
art pC painting since its revival, can hardly 
]k»e said to have given any perfect example^ 

As t\m most exquisite of the ancient 
statues are the acknowledged standards of 
gmndeiir and beauty of form, combined 
with purity and correctness of outline,^ sa 
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the painters who have most fonned them* 
selves on those inodelst however they vm^ 
have departed from them in certain pointy 
are most distinguished for 9ome of thow 
excellencies ; but one very material diffinw 
ence between sculpture and painting, must 
sdwaysbetakenintoconsida^ation. Insculp^ 
ture, the whole work being of one uniform 
colour, and the figures> whether isingle or 
grouped, without any accompaniments^ 
there is nothing to seduce or distract the 
eye from the form ; to which therefore th* 
efforts of the sculptor are almost excla-^ 
gively directed : whereas in painting, the 
«harm of general effect or impression, of 
whatever kind it may be, will often coun- 
terbalance the greatest defects, in point of 
form, and make amends for the want of 
grandeur,' beaut}^ and correctness* 

The grandest style of painting is general 
ly allowed to be that of the Roman and 
Florentine schools ; and among the wqrUs 
produced by them, the fresco paintings of 
Michael Angelo and Raphael claim the 
^nt placet Nearly the same rank ma; 
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be aligned to the pictures in oil of the? 
name schools, in which, according to Sir 
Jeshua Reynolds, the full unmixed co- 
loufSy the distinct blues, reds, and yellows, 
Tefy much conduce to the general gran-^ 
dear. The style of these schools is more 
eoDgenial to . sculpture than that of any 
other, as the great masters by which they 
were rendered so illustrious, directed' their 
chief attention to the same objects as the. 
scuflptors ; -and either rejected, or v^itj spar-t 
iogly admitted those captivating charms 
belonging to their own art, of which the 
other schools have so niuch availed them- 
seiv€s. This is particularly the case with 
Michael Angelo, himself a statuary, and 
at least as eminent in sculpture as in 
painting: he worked almost entirely in. 
fresco, the grandeur of which was so 
smted to his genius, that he is said to 
Iiave declared after a single trial in oil, that 
cil-painting was fit only for women* His 
woriis,^ as it may weH be supposed^ have, 
nothing of sensual attraction, and the s&me 
t|nng may bcisaid in a great measure of 
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the o^r masters of his aiid ihe RomaA 
^hool : their colouting, however wdl 
adapted to the. character of their figure* 
and com poditioHS^ however it liiay satis^f/ 
the judgment, has little to please tbef eye 5 
and I should conceive thait if it were ap- 
plied:, to objects divested of grandeul' and 
dignjity, the union would appea^r incon^ 
gruous, and that the affinity I mentioned 
between the grand style of paiatii^ and 
sculpture would be still more avideot from 
their being almost equally unfit to repr^ 
sent objects merely picturesque. 

The Venetian style j on the other hand, 
in which there is a greater variety of 
colours,: and tliose broken, and blended 
into each other, is in itself e^ttremely at* 
tractive from its richness, glow and har* 
i&ony : it ^ives a sort of consequeAce and 
elevation to objects the most srmply pic- 
turesque, yet preserves their just character. 
One painter of this school, must in sort^ 
measure be cojwidered separately friwfli 
the rest; for when Sir Joshua Reynolds 
speaks of Hie Yeiy^lian stylef as ornamental 
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or pictuitsque, and conisequeiitly^ accott!'^ 
log to the principles he hfts laid down^ 
lesB^ suited to grandeur^ he makeg an ex*^ 
ceptioD in favour 6f Titian ; and the grounds 
on whiph he makes it^ very clearly explain 
hii ideas of the distinction between grandeur 
and picturesqueness. In comparing a pic« 
ture of that master with one of Rubens, 
he opposes the regularity and unifortnity^ 
the quiet solemn majesty in the work of 
the Venetian, to the bustle and animation^ 
and to the picturesque disposition in that 
of the Flemish Master *. v 

As the ornamental style of the Venetians^ 
and of Rubens^ who formed himself upon it| 
bears a nearer relation to the beautiful than 
to the grand, so, on the other hand, the pic* 
turesque style where ornament is little 
used, as in the works of Salvator Rbsa, is 
mote nearly related to grandeur. The style 
of Salvator and that of Rembrandt, though 
iBridely different, resemble each other in 
one particular ; in each the strokes of th# 

* Not$.S5th on 0o Fresnou 
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peacil are often left in the roughest mantiej^ j 
and as nothing can be moce adapted to 
strongly marked picturesque objecte ami 
eaflfects, so nothix^ can be less suited to 
liKprete beauty^ and to coayfey a genaal 
impression of that chairacter« What i$ tim 
style most traly productive of that general 
in^ression, will be much better learnt from 
the words of Sk Joshua Reynolds, tfaait 
from any thing I could say ; though he had 
not exactly the same point in view« Speaks 
ing of Correggio, he says, ** his colour and 
his mode of finishing, approach nearer to 
perfection tlian those of any other painter; 
the gliding motion of his outlinci and the 
sweetness with which it melts into th« 
ground, the clearness and transparency of 
his colouring, which stops at that exact 
mediuni in which the purity and perfi^* 
tion of taste lies, leave nothing td b» 
wished for/' 

If there be any style of painting, which^ 
in contra-distinction to the others, mighk 
justly be- called the beautiful style, that of 
Correggio has certainly iQrom this descrip^ 
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tidii, tlife best pretensions to th& title i but 
as tJiat word is so commonlj used merely 
to signify excellent, Sand as. in that sense 
all styles whi<^h dre suited to the subject^ 
and all pictures, which ' give a ju«t ajud 
impressive representation of. the objeptB^ 
(though the most hideous and disgusting) 
are equally bftautiful. Sir Joshua might 
naturally have declined giving it that name^ 
even supposing- him inclined to make such 
a distinction. He seems, however, in some 
degree to have indicated it ; first by what 
he says of Guido s manner being particu* 
larly adapted to express female beauty and 
delicacy; and secondly by the whole ac- 
count of the manner of Gorreggio ; whidii^ 
it must be observed, he has not classed 
cither with the ornamental, or wjth the 
grapd , sty le^ He remarks indeed in an- 
other place, that it has sqmething of the 
simplicity of the grand style in the breadth 
qC the light ;^fid shadow, and the continued 
How of outline; but no person, I think, who 
i^eads the dfiBCtiption <if it j ust quoted, can 
doubt: that havipg tteith^r, tlie solemnity 
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and severity of the. grand, nor the rich- 
nea& and splendour of the ornamental 
s^tjjle^ it mui^ /have a separate char^clieT 
i;^ a; high degree, appropriate? t<)iiithat i§i 
simpjy heautifalj and may [^ equally ',witi> 
them (though tliat is u' qaijiSidjBra^pri ^f 
much t less importance) l^jj^clflim to sl. 4i^ 
tihct titles ; , , , • ; ) >jj( 

It is no small confirmation of all that I 
h^ve, advanced in the early part of J;!^}^ 

chapter, to: fia4 tibat each style , of pain^pg 
corresponds with the characteristic marks 
of the grand, the beautiful, and the pic- 
turesque, in real objects ; and I trust that 
the different shades of distinction that have 
been noticed, will be found consistent with 
the general principles. The style of the 
Venetians and of Pietro da Cortona, will 
not accord with the grand character, on 
account of its splendour, its gaiety, and pro- 
fusion of ornaments ; and the reproof of 
Apelles may shew, that such a profusion 
is not adapted to beauty, though more con- 
genial to it than to grandeur. Again, the 
style of Salvator Rosa, Rembrandt, Spag- 

VOL. !• L 
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jiolety Caravaggio, which have a greater 
affinity to grandeur, are ill suited to beau-* 
ly, from qnalitie» notoriously adverse to 
that character } for who would wish to have 
the dark shadows of Caravaggio or Rem^ 
brandt, or the bold touches of Salvator or 
Spagnolet, employed on Nymphs and sleep-- 
ing Cupids? or, on the other hand, the fresh 
and tender hues of Albano, or the sweetness 
of Correggio's pencilling and colouring, on 
executioners, sea-monsters, and banditti ? 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



Xh£ various effects in painting irbi«^ 
have been discussed in the last chapter, 
naturally lead me to that great principle 
of the art, breadth of light and shadow. 
What is called breadth^ seems to bear 
nearly the same relation to light and sha* 
dow, as smoothness does to material ob* 
jects J for as a greater degree of irritation 
arises from uneven surface?, and from 
those most of all which are broken into 
little inequalities, so all lights and shadpTfB 
which are interrupted and scattered, ai» 
infinitely more irritating than th^ which 

l2 
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are broad and continued. Every person 
of the least observation, must have re- 
marked how broad the lights and shadows 
are on a fine evening in nature, or (what 
is almost the same thing) in a picture of 
Claude. He must equally hive remarked 
the extreme difference between such lights 
and shadows, and those which sometimes 
disgrace the workg of painters, in other re- 
spects of great excellence; and which prevail 
in nature, when the sun-beams,refracted and 
dispersed in every direction by a number 
of white flickering clouds, create a per- 
petMlly shifting glare, and keep the eye in 
^ istate of constant irritation. AH such 
accideutal effects arising^ from clouds, 
'though' they strongly shew the general 
-pTificipte, and are highly propei? to be 
studied by all lovers of painting or of »Tia- 
ture, yet not being subject to oui- eontrbul, 
are of less use to improvers; agfeat deal 
however is subject to our controul, and I 
believe we may lay it down as a very ge- 
4ieral maxim, that in proportion as the ob- 
jects are scattered, unconnected; and. in 
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patchesr, the lights: and shadows will be 50 
too; an"d vice versa. ■ . . 

If, for ini^tance, we suppose a continued 
sD^eep of hills, either entirely wooded, or 
entirely bare; to be under the induce? of. 
a low cloudless . sun^-^-whatever, parta : are 
exposed to that sun^ will have QnQ-;broa(4„ 
light' upon them ; whatever are. . hid ^ [from 
it, one broad shade. If again we suppose 
the wood to have been thinned in such a 
manner, as to have left masses, groups, 
and single trees, so disposed as to. present 
a pleasing and connected whole, Jthough 
with detached parts ; or the bjare hills to 
have been planted .in the .same ?tyle^-rthe 
variety of light and shadow will be greatly, 
increased, and the general, breadth §till be 
preserved : nor would that breadth be in- 
jured Jf an. old ruin, a, cottage^ or any 
building of a quiet tint were discovered 
among the trees. But if the wood were 
so thinned, as to have a poor, scattered, 
Unconnected appearance; or the Jiflis 
planted wita cluinp& aiird ^etacheU^l^j^--* 

1.3 ' 



tfieJi^ts and sfaadowk would have tho* 
same broken and di^lnted effeet as the 
objects themselves: and if to this were 
added any harsh contrast^ such as dumps 
of firs,^ and white buildings, the irritation 
would be greatly increased. In all Uiese 
cases, the eye, instead of reposing on one 
broad, connected whole» is stopt and ha« 
rassed by little disunited, discordant parts. 
I of course suppose the sun to act on these 
different objects with equal splendour; for 
tiiere are some days, when the whole sky 
is so full of jarring lights, that the shadiest 
gioTes and avenues hardly preserve their 
solemm^ ; and there are others, when the 
atmosphere, like the last^glazing of a pic-* 
tore, softens into mellowness, whatever is 
erode throughout the landscape. 
' This is peculiarly the effect of twilight*; 

^ Ifilteli, whoM f!jt9 seem to have been most sensibly 
affected by eveiy accident and gradation of light, (and that 
poesiUy in a great degree^ from the weakness, and consent 
focDtly the irritability of those orgnns) speaks always oJT 
twiligbt with (MC^IkMr pkasore- He has even reversed 
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at that delightful time, even artificial Mrater« 
however naked, edgy, and tame its banks, 
will often receive a momentary charm ; 
for then all that is scattered and cutting, 
all that disgusts a painter's eye, is blended 
together in one broad and soothing har- 
mony of light and shadow. I have more 
than once at such a moment, happened to 
arrive at a place entirely new to me, and 
have been struck in the highest degree 
with the appearance of wood^ water, and 
buildings, that seemed to accompany and 

what Socrates dtd by philosophy ; he has called up twiligiit 
from earthy and placed it in heaven : 

From that high mount of God whence light and thads 
Spring forth, the face of brightest heaven bad chang'd 
To grateful twilight. 

What is also shigular^ he has in this passage made shada 
an essence equally with lights not merely a privation of it; 
a compliment, never, I believe, paid to shadow before, but 
which might be expected from his aversion to glare, so 
frequently, and so stroi^ly expressed : 

Hide me from day's garish eye. 

When the sun begins to fling 
His J?anng beams. 

L 4 
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set oflF each other in the li^ppiest manner ; 
aiid I have felt c^te impatient to examine 
all. these beauties bj day-light : 

•t ■ ■;:•■' 

" At kngth the moriii and cold indifference came." 

J ■ - 

The charm which held them together, attod 
made them act so powerfully as a whole^ 
had vanished. - 

i It may, perhaps, be said, that the ima- 
gination from a few imperfect hints, often 
forms- beauties which have no existence, 
and that indifference may naturally arise, 
from those phantoms not being realized. 
I am far from denying the power of par- 
tial concealment and obscuritv on the ima- 
gination ; but in these cases, the set of 
objects when seen by twilight, is beautiful 
as a picture, and would appear highly so, 
if exactly represented on the canvas ; but 
in full day-ligbt, the sun^, as it were, de- 
compounds what had been so happily 
mixed together, and separates a striking 
whole, into detached unimpressive parts. 

Nothing, I believe, would be of more 
service in forming a taste for general effect, 
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and general composition, than* to examine 
the same scenes in the full distinctness of 
day^ and again after sun-set* In fact, twi- 
light^does, what^n improver ought to do: 
it connects what was before scattered ; it 
^Us up staring, meagre vacancies ;i it de- 
stroys edginess ; and by giving shadow as 
well as light to water, at once increases 
both its brilliancy and softness. It must, 
however, be observed, that twilight^ while 
it takes off the edginess of those objects 
which are behw the horizon, more sensibly 
marks the outline of those which are a6ot;e if, 
and opposed to thesky ; and consequently 
discovers the defects, as well as the beauties 
of their forms. , Erom this circumstance 
improvers may learn a very useful lesson, 
that the outline against the sky should be 
particularly attended to, so that nothing 
lumpy, meagre, or discordant should be 
there; for at all times, in such a situation, 
the form is made out, but moBt of all wheA 
twilight h^s melted the other parts toge- 
ther At that time many varied groups 
and elegant shapes of trees, which ^yere 
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ecarcely noticed in the more general diffu* 
sion of light, distinctly appear ; then too 
the stubborn clump, which before was but 
too plainly seen, makes a still fouler blot 
on the horizon ; while there is a glimmer- 
ing of light he maintains his post, noi^ 
yields, till even his blackness is at last 
confounded in the general blackness of 
night. 

These arc the powers and effects of that 
breadth which I have been describing, and 
which may justly be considered as a source 
of vbual pleasure distinct from all others ; 
fdr objects, which in themselves are neither 
beautiful, nor sublime, nor picturesque, 
are incidentally made to delight the eye, 
from their being productive of breadth. 
This seems to accotmt for the pleasure we 
receive from many massive, heavy object^, 
which, when deprived of the effect of that 
harmonizing principle, and considered sin^ 
gly,are even positively ugly. Such, indeed, 
?s the effect of breadth, that pictures or 
drawings eminently possessed of it, though 
they should have no other n^erit, will aU 
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ways attract the attention of a cultivated 
eye ; while others where the detail is ad* 
mirable» but where this master-principle 
is wantiog, will often at the first view/ be 
passed by without notice. The mind, 
however, requires to be stimulated as well 
as soothed, and there is in this, as in so 
many other instances, a strong analogy 
between painting and music : the first ef- 
fect of mere breadth of light and shadow 
is to the eye, what thai of mere harmony of 
sounds is to the ear ; both produce a pleas* 
ing repose, a calm sober delight, which, if 
not relieved by something less uniform, 
j^on sinks into distaste and weariness : for 
repose and sleep, which are often used as 
synonymous terms, are always nearly al* 
lied. But as the principle of harmony 
must be preserved in the wildest and most 
eccentric pieces of music, in those where 
sudden, and quickly varying emotions of 
the soul are expressed; so must that of 
breadth be eqiially attended to in scenes 
of bustle and seeming confusion ; in those 
If Jiere the wildest scenery, or most violent 
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agitations df nature are represented ; and 
I am here tempted to parody that fre- 
quently quoted passage of Shakspeare, 
" in the very torrent, tempest, and whirl- 
wind of the elements, the artist,, in paint- 
ing them, must acquire a breadth that will 
give them smoothness/' 

There is, however, no small difficulty in 
uniting breadth, with the detail, the splen- 
did variety, and marked character of na- 
ture. Claude is admirable in this, as in 
almost every other respect : with the great- 
est accuracy of detail, and truth of cha- 
racter, his pictures have the breadth of the 
simplest washed drawing, or aquatinta 
print, where little else isr expressed, or in- 
tended. In a strong light, ^hey are full of 
interesting and entertaining particulars; 
and as twilight comes on, I have often 
observed in them the same gradual fading 
of the glimmering landscape, as in real 
nature* ' 

This art of preserving breadth with detail 
and brilliancy, has been studied with great 
Buccess by Teniers, Jan Steen,- and many 
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of the Dutch masters. Oatade's pictures 
atid etchings are among the ha|)piest' exam- 
ples of it; but above all others, the works 
of that siiajpce and wonderful master, Gerard 
Dow. His eye -seems to have h«,d ft j^fuccoT 
s(!0pic power in rogafd to the minute texr 
ture of objects (for in hiis paintings, they 
bear the severe triad of the strongesrtrii^ag- 
nifier) and at the s^me time the op^Jioi^ike 
faculty of excluding all particulars with 
respect to breadth apd general effect. His 
master, Rembrandt, did not attend to mi- 
nute detail ; but by that peculiar and com- 
manding mianner, which marked with equal 
force and justness the leading character of 
each object, he produced an idea of detail, 
much i beyond what is really expressed. 
Many of the grea^t Italiaii masters have 
done this ako, and tvijth a taste^ a; gpapdeur^ 
and a nobleness of styje, .unJknojjvn' to the 
inferior schodls ; though none;, have e?£r 
ceeded, or peph:a|)s equalled p^i^mbrandttjin 
'tru)th>. force, an<i effect.,- Butwhpn arti§||^ 
neglectipg the. varie,l}y of detail, .ary<^ tl^j 
ch^mcteri^Vic ; featur^a^ 4^t,;w^]i,^iS^jp{j5y 
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its place, content themselves trith mefe 
breadtb, and propose that as the final olvi 
ject of attainment-^their productions, and 
the interest excited by them, will be, in 
comparison of the styles I have mentioned, 
what a metaphysical treatise is to Shak^ 
speare or Fielding; they will be rather 
illustrations of a principle, than represent 
tations of what is real ; a sort of abstract 
idea of nature, not very unlike Crambe's 
abstraet idea of a Jord mayor. 

As nothing is more flattering to the 
vanity and indolence of mankind, than the 
being able to produce a pleasing general 
effect with little labour or study ; so no- 
thing more obstructs the progress of the 
art, than such a facility. Yet still these 
abstracts are by no means without their 
comparative merit, and they have their use 
as well as their danger; they shew how 
much may be ejffected by the mere naked^ 
principle, and the great superiority which 
that alone can give to whatever is formed 
upon it, over those things which' are done 
on no principle at all ; where the sepaMitc 
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objects ate set down, as it Were, article by 
article ; and where the confusioo of lights 
so perplexes the eye, that one might sup- 
pose the artist had looked at them through 
a multiplying glass. 

I may, perhaps, be thought to have 
dwelt longer on this article, than the prin-- 
cipal design of my book seemed to require ; 
but although (as I mentioned in a former 
part) the study of light and shadow ap* 
pears at first sight to belong exclusively 
to the painter, yet, like every thing which 
relates to that charming art, it will be 
found of infinite service to the improves 
Indeed^ the violations of this principle of 
breadth and harmony of light and shad^ew, 
are, perhaps, more frequent, and more 
disgustingly offensive .than those of any 
other. 

Many people seem to have a sort of 
callus over their organs of sight, as other* 
over those of hearing ; and as the callou* 
hearers feel nothing in music but kettlft^ 
drums and trombones ; so the calloljis see? 
ers can only be moved by strong opposi« 
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tions of black and whitCy or by fiery redfc 
I Sim therefore so far from laughing at JVJr. 
Locke's blind man for likening scarlet to 
the sound of a trumpet, that I think he 
had great reason to pride himself on the 
discovery,^ : r > 

It iriight well be supposed, that the 
patural colour of brick was .siiflSfciently 
stimulating; but I have seen brick hou^i^s 
painted of so much more flaming a red, 
that according to Mr. Bi^own s expressipn, 
they put the whole vale in a fever. Whiter 
though glaring, has not that: hot sultry 
appearance ; and there is such a look of 
neatness and. giaiety in it, that we canhot 
b%?urprfeed, ifj where lime is cheap, only 
pne:adta should prijvail — that of making 
ev^y. thing as%bite ^s possible. Wherevei: 
this is the case, the whole landscape is full 
gf Jilttle rSpots;^ which can only be made 
j^asjng. to a, painter'^ eye j? by their being. 
*^OsJ buried it\ trees : » hut where a coun^ 
•tfJSJ**^: ^it^^S*: natural ift(Qod, arid is .i»t 
4^we^;^ dioldof whiter^ftshraisdr .chumps 
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^ould be absolutely driveu to despair^ 
and feel ready to renounce, not only his 
art, but his eyesight. 

One of the most charming efffects of 
sunshine, is its giving to objects, not itxexe^ 
ly lights but that mellow golden hue. so 
beautiiul in itself, and which, when: dif- 
fused^ as in a fine evening, over the whole 
landscape^ creates that rich union and 
harmony, so enchanting in nature and 
in Claude : in any scene, whether real or 
painted, where such harmony prevails, the 
least discordancy in colour would disturb 
the eye; but if we suppose a single object 
of a glaring white to be introduced, the 
whole attention, in spite of all our efforts 
to the contrary, will be drawn to that one 
point; if many such objects be scattered 
.about, th6 eye will be disti'acted avoi&ug 
them*. Again, (to consider it in another 

* From that analog; so often mentioned^ it is Usual itd 
sayi that an object in a picture^ or in nature^ is out of 
tune. The expression is perfectly just : in music^ one 
such note ni^ill invinci|bly fix our attention upon it^ and 
several distract it; and in either case, it is impossible to 
'enjoy the harmony of the rest. There is, indeed one essential 

VOL* li M 
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view) when tHe sun breaks out in gleams^ 
there is something that delights and sur^ 
prises, in seeing an object before only vi- 
sible, lighted up in splendour, and then 
gradually sinking into shade: but a whit* 
ened object is already lighted up; it re- 
mains so when every thing has retired into 
obscurity; it still forces itself into notice, 
still impudently stares you in the face. 

A cottage of a quiet colour half con- 
cealed among trees, with its bit of garden, 
its pales and orchard, is one of the most 
tranquil and soothing of all rural objects; 
when the sun strikes upon it, a number 
of lively picturesque circumstances are 
brought into view, and it becomes one of 
the most chearful: but if cleared round, 
and whitened, its modest retired character 
is gone, and is succeeded by a perpetual 
glare. 

difference; a passing note^ however false, is quickly over; 
but a glaring object^ is like an eternal holding note hdd 
firmly out of tune, and which, in that case well deserve* 
the name an unmusical friend once gave to holding notes 
in general; *' I don't know what yon call them/' said fae^ 
^ I mean one of .those long noises.." ^ 
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An object of a sober tint unexpectedly 
gilded by the sun, is like a serious counte- 
nance suddenly lighted up by a smile; a 
whitened object, like the eternal grin of 
a fool** 

I wish, however, to be understood, that 
when I speak of white-wash and whitened 
buildings, I m^an that glaring white which 
is produced by lime alone, or without a 
sufficient quantity of any lowering ingre- 
dient; for there cannot be a greater, or a 
more immediate improvement, than that 
of giving to a fiery brick building the tint 
of a stone one. No person, 1 believe, has 
any doubt that stone (such as Bath and 
Portland, and many others which pass 
under the general name of free-stone) is 
the most beautiful material for building; 

♦ Even trtiy white teeth (where eiccess of vvhiteness is 
least to be feared) if seen too much^ often give a kind 
of sill; look> that seems to belong to the part itself: no* 
thing can be more characteristic of that effect^ than Mr« 
Walpole^s well known expression of ''^ the gentlegian witB 
ihe foolish teeth.*' Those gentlemen who deal mtrch Itl 
pure white-wash> might wdl be distinguished b; the sattf(9^ 
compliment being paid to their buildings. 
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and I imagine there is no instance of ati 
architect's having painted such stones 
white, in order to make them more beau- 
tiful; though dingy, or red stone, may 
sometimes have been painted of a free- 
stone colour. The true object of imita- 
tion seems therefore to be the tint of a 
beautiful stone; and if those who whiten 
their buildings, would pique themselves 
on matching exactly the colour of Bath, 
or Portland stone, so as to be neither 
whiter, nor yellower, the greatest neatness 
and gaiety might prevail, without crude- 
ness or glare. 

Such an improvement, however, should 
chiefly be confined to fiery brick ; for when 
brick becomes weather-stained and mossy, 
it harmonizes with other colours, and has' 
often a richness, mellowness, and variety 
of tint, infinitely pleasing to a painter's 
eye: fof the cool colour of the greenish 
moss Ipwers the fiery quality; while the 
subdued fire beneath gives a glow of a 
peculiar character, which the painter 
would hardly like to exchange for any 
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uniform colour; much less for the unmixed 
whiteness of lime. 

Besides the glare, ' there is another cir- 
cumstance which often renders white-wash 
extremely offensive to the eye, especially 
when it is applied to any uneven surface ; 
and that is, a smeared, dirty appearance. 
This is the case where decayed, or rough 
stone* work is dabbed with lime, while the 
dirt is left between the crevices; afe likewise 
where the coarse wood- work that separates 
the plaistered wallis of a cottage is brushed 
over, as well as the smooth walls them- 
selves: in these cases, however, the objects 
are inconsiderable, and the effect in propor- 
tion : but when this pitiful taste is employ- 
ed upon some ancient castle-like mansion, 
or the mossy weather-stained tower of an 
old church, it becomes a sort of sacrilege. 
Such a building daubed over and plaister- 
ed, is, next to a painted old woman, the 
most disgusting of all attempts at inv- 
provement; on both, when left in their 
natural state, time often stamps a pleasing 
and venerable impression; .biit when thu& 

h3 
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sophisticated, they have neither the fresh- 
ness of youth, nor the mellow picturesqile 
character of age ; and instead of becom- 
ing attractive, are only made horribly 
conspicuous. 

I am afraid it will not be easy to check 
the general passion for distinctness and 
conspicuity. Each prospect hunter (a 
very numerous tribe) like the heroic Ajax, 
Ibrms but one prayer; 

Xet them see but clearly, and see enough, 
they are content; and much may be said 
in their favour: composition, grouping, 
breadth and effect of light and shadow, 
harmony of colours, &c. are compara^ 
tively attended to and enjoyed by few; 
but extensive prospects are the most po* 
pular of all view«, and their respective 
superiority is generally decided by the 
number of churches and counties. Dis- 
tinctness is therefore the great point; a 
painter may wish several hills of bad 
shapes, ^nd. thousands of uninteresting 
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acres, to be covered with one general 
fihade; but to him who is to reckon up his 
counties, the loss of a black or a white 
spot, of a clump or a gazabo, is the loss of 
a voucher. 

Then again as the prospect-shewer has 
great pleasure and vanity in pointing out 
these vouchers, so the improver, on his 
side, has full as much in being pointed 
at; we therefore cannot wonder that so 
many churches have been converted into 
these beacons of taste, or that so many 
bills have been marked with them. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



1 HAVE hitherto endeavouTed to trace 
the picturesque in all that relates to form, 
and to the effects of light and shade; I 
have endeavoured to distinguish it from 
the beautiful, and from the sublime; and 
to shew the influence of breadth on them 
alL It now remains to examine how 
far the same general principlesi operate 
with regard to colours* 

Mr. Burke's idea of the beautiful in Wf 
lour seems to me in the highest degree 
satisfactory, and to correspond wHh 9ll his 
other ideas of beauty,. I must pbsei:v^ 
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^i the same time» that the hmutifid in 
colour, is of a pofiitive and independent 
|i£l,ture r whereas the suhlime in colour is 
in a great degree relative, and depends on 
the circumstances and associations bj which 
it is accompanied, A beautiful colour^ 
is a common and just expression; no one 
hesitates whether he shall give that title to 
the leaf of a rose, or to the smallest bit of it; 
hi|t though the deep gloomy tint of the 
sky before a storm, and its effect on all 
i^^tur^ be sublime, i^o one would call 4liat 
colour (whether a dark blue, or purple, or 
"irhatever it might be) a sublime colour, if 
simply shewn him without the other ac- 
companiments. 

J likewise imagine that no one would 
call any colour picturesque, if shewn him 
^n the same manner, though many of them 
might without impropriety be called so: 
for there are nmny which having nothing 
pf the freshness and delicacy of beauty, 
^re generally found in objects and scenes 
highly picturesque, and admirably accord 
TvjtJti them, Among these may be reckon- 



ed t&e autumnal hues in all their varieties; 
the weather- stains, and many of the 
mosses, lichens, and incrustations on bs^rk 
and on wood, on stones, old wdlls, and 
buildings of every kind; the various 
gradations in the tints of broken ground, 
and of the decayed parts in hollow 
trees. All these, which surely cannot 
be classed with the fresh greens of spring, 
with the various hues, at once so fresh 
and vivid, of its flowers and blossoms, or 
with those of the clean and healthy stemsl 
of young plants, may serve to point out 
in how many instances picturesque colours 
as well as forms, arise from age and decay. 
There is indeed a natural prejudice in our 
minds against all that is produced by such 
causes; but whoever attentively observes 
in nature the deep, rich, and mellow ef- 
fect df such colours, will hardly be sur- 
prised that painters should have been fond 
of introducing them into their works, and 
sometimes to the exclusion of those;, of 
vhich the beauty is universally acknow* 
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ledged, and is likewise enhanced by'eterj 
pleasing association. 

Autumn, which is metaphorically applied' 
to the decline of human life, when " fallen 
into the sere, the yellow leaf,'' and hot 
the spring, la primaveraj gioventii del 
anno, is generally called the painter's sea- 
son. And yet there is something so very 
delightful in the real charms of sJDring, 
as well as in the associated ideas of renew- 
ed life and vegetation, that it seems a per* 
version of our natural feelings, when we 
prefer to all its blooming hopes, the first 
bodings of the approach of winter. Au- 
tumn must therefore have many powerful 
attractions though of a different kind, and 
those intimately connected with the art, of 
painting : for which reason as the pictu- 
resque, thpugh equally founded in nature 
with the beautiful, has been more parti- 
cularly pointed out, illustrated, and, as it 
were, brought to light by that art, an iu^ 
quiry into the reasons why autumn, and 
not spring, is called the painter s season, 
will, I intiagine, give great additional in- 
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sight into the diatinct characters of the 
pictoresqoe and the beautiful, especially 
with regard to colour. 

The colours of spring deserve the name 
cf beauty, in the truest sense of the word : 
they have every thing that can give us that 
idea; ^shness, g^i^ty, and liveliness^ 
with sofiness and delicacy i their beauty is 
indeed of all others the most generally ac-^ 
knowledged ; so much so, that from them 
every comparison and illustration of that 
eharacter is taken. The tints of the flowers 
and Uossoms, in aU the nearer views, are 
dearly the mo&t striking and attractive; 
but the more general impression is made 
by the freshness of that vivid green, 
with which the fields, the woods, and all 
vegetation begins to be adorned. Be-^ 
sides their freshness, the earlier trees 
bave a remarkable lightness and trans-> 
parency: their new foliage serves as a 
decoration, not as a concealment; and 
through it the forms of their limbs are seen^ 
9s those of the human body under a thia 
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drapery; while a thousand quivering lights 
play around and amidst their branches ia 
every direction. 

But these beauties, which give to spring 
it's peculiar character, are not those which 
are best adapted to painting: a general 
air of lightness is one of the most engag- 
ing qualities of that lovely season; yet tte 
lightness, in the earlier part, approaches to 
thinness; and the transparency of the new 
foliage, the thousand quivering lights, 
t}eautiful as they are in nature, have a 
tendency to produce a meagre and spotty 
effect in a picture, where breadth, and 
broad masses can hardly be dispensed 
with. The general colour also of spring 
when April 

Lightly o^er the living scene 
Scatters his tenderest freshest green, 

though pleasing to every eye in naturf J* 
not equally so on the canvas; especki* j 
when scattered over the general scena 
Freshness also, it may be remarked, is in 
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one sense simply coolness, and that idea, 
in some degree, almost always accompa- 
nies it; and though in nature gleams of 
sunshine, from their real warmth as well 
as their splendour, give a temporary glow 
and animation to a landscape entirely 
green, yet even under the influence of 
such a glow, that colour would too much 
preponderate in a picture. Such a style 
of landscape is therefore rarely attempted ; 
for who would confine himself to cold 
monotony, when all nature is full of ex- 
amples of the greatest variety, with the 
most perfect harmony? 

As the green of spring, from its compa- 
rative coldness, is upon the whole unfa- 
vourable to landscape painting, in^ like 
manner its flowers and blossoms, from their 
too distinct and splendid appearance, are 
apt to produce a glare and spottiness so 
destructive of that union, which is the very 
essence of a picture whether in nature or 
imitation*. 

* White blossoms are in one very material respect 
iiiore unfavourable to landscape than any others; as white^ 
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This effect T remember observing in a 
ttery striking degree many years ago, oa 
entering Herefordshire when the fruit trees 
were in blossom : my expectation was much 
raised, for I had heard that at the time of 
the blow, the whole country from the 
Malvern hills looked like a garden. My 
disappointment was nearly equal to my 
expectation ; the country answered to the 
description; it did look like a garden, but 
it made a scattered discordant landscape: 
the blossoms, so beautiful on a near view, 
when the different shades and gradations 
of their colours are distinguished, seemed 
to have lost all their richness and variety; 

by briuging objects too near the eye^ disturbs the aerial 
perspective and the gradation of distance. On this sub* 
jeet I must beg leave to refer the reader to some remarks 
by Mr. Lock, in Mr.Gilpin^sTourdown tlie Wye, page 97, 
ivhich 1 should have inserted here, wete not the book tn 
every person's hands. 

It is impossible to read these remarks, witliout regretting 
that the observations of a mind so capable of enlightening 
the public, should be withheld from it; a regret which 
those vyho have enjoyed the pleasure i^nij advantage of 
^Ax. ]j0ck*s conversation, feel in a mucl^ higher degree. 
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mid though the scene conveyed to itiy 
mind the chearful ideas of fruitfulness 
and plenty, I could not help feeling 
iiow defective it was in all those qualities 
and principles^ on which the painter sets 
so high a value^* 

If there be any thing in the universal 
tange of the arts peculiarly required to be 
a whole, it is a picture* In pieces of 
music, particular movements may without 
injury be separated from the whole; in - 
every species of poetry, detached scenes, 
episodes^ stanzas, &c* may be considered 
and enjoyed by themselves ; but in a pic* 
ture, the forms, tints^ lights and shadows^ 
all their combinations, effects, agreements, 
and oppositions, are at once subjected to 
the eye : whatever therefore may be the 
excellence of the several parts^ however 
beautiful the particular colours, however 
splendid the lights, if they want union^ 
breadth, and harmony, the picture wants it's 
most essential quality — it is not a whple* 
According to my notions therefore, it is 
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chiefly from this circumstahce of union 
and harmony, that the decaying charms 
of autumn often triumph in the painter's 
. eye, over the fresh and blooming beauties 
of spring* 

It must not, however, be concluded 
from what has been said, that the painter 
has no pleasure in any set of objects, un- 
less they form a picture : the charms of 
spring are universally felt, and he also feels 
their influence, unless he has narrowed his 
mind by that art, which ought most to 
have enlarged it. The true lover of paint- 
ing, only adds new sources of pleasure, to 
those which are common to all mankind*: 
he enjoys equally the general beauties of 
nature, but from his quick eye, and keen 
relish for her more happy combinations and 
effects, he acquires a number of pleasures 
which may be dwelt upon, when the first 

* This is precisely the case with regard to prospects: 
' the painter adds those new sources of pleasure to the ge- 
neral and vague delight which is felt by every spectator. 
For a further discussion of this subject, vide Letter to 
Mr. ReptoD, page 113. 
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encfaantiogy but vague delight of spring is 
dnninished. 

Such indeed are the channs of reviving 
nature, such the profusion of fresh, gay, 
and beautiful colours and of sweets, unit- 
ed with the ideas of fruitfulness, that they 
absorb for the moment all other considera- 
tions: and on a genial day in spring, and 
in a place where all its charms are dis- 
played, every man, whose mind is not 
insensible or depraved, must feel the full 
force of that exclamation of Adam, when 
he first awakened to the pleasure of ex- 
istence; 

'^ With fragrance and with joy my heart o'erflow'd/' 

I have now mentioned what seem to me 
the principal beauties and defects of tlie 
earlier part of spring, at which time, how- 
ever, the peculiar character of that season 
is most striking: for as it advances, and 
the leaves are more and more expanded, 
th^y no longer retain their vernal hue, 
their gloss of youth; and the trees in the 
height of summer, lose perhaps as much in 
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tbe freshness, VQ-riety, and lightoess of Aeir 
foliage, as tfaey gam in the geoeml fulness 
of it, and the superior siie of their leaves. 

The Midsuoamer shoot is the first thing 
tJiat gives relief to the eye> after the sameaeas 
of coloar which immediately precedes it; 
in many trees, and in none more than tite 
oak, the effect is simgular ly bem^itiful ; the 
old foliage forms a dark backf^nawnd, on 
wliich the new apjieaiB, i^lievied aiatd de- 
tached in all its fresluoness a@d hriUi^ncy: 
it is spring engrafted upon summer. This 
eiSect, however, is confined to the o^mix 
objects; the g%at ^neral change m all 
vegetation is produced by the first firoste 
of autumn: it is then that the more uni^^rm 
green of summer, is succeeded by a variety 
of rich glowing tints, which so admirably 
accord with each other, and form so splen- 
did a mass of colouring; so superior in 
depth and richness, to that of any otiier 
part of the year. 

It has often struck me, that the whole 
system of the Venetian colouring, parti- 
cularly that of Giorgione and Titian, was 

N 2 
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formed upon the tints of autumn.; whence 
their pictures have that golden hue, which 
gives them such a superiority over all 
others. Their trees, foregrounds, and every 
part of their landscapes, have more strong-- 
ly than those of any other painters, the 
deep and rich browns of that season: the 
same general hiie prevails in the draperies 
and evcft in the flesh of their figures*, 
which has neither the silver purity of Guido, 
nor the fi^shness of Rubens, but a glow 
perhaps more enchanting than either. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds has remarked, that the sil- 
ver purity of Guido is more suited to beau* 
ty, than the glowing golden hue of Titian : 
it was natural for him to mention Guido, 

* A strong proof of this is in the Ganymede of Titian 
10 die Colonna palace^ to which^ by the order of the old 
Cardinal^ Carlo Maratt put a new sky of the same tone as 
those in his own pictures ; and I may say^ that none but 
such a cold insipid artist could have borne to execute^ M'hat 
such gross unfeeling ignorance had commanded. Such a 
sky would have been a severe trial to the flesh of any warm 
{licture^ but it makes that of the Ganyitiede appear almost 
bkck ; which certainly would not have been the case^ if it 
had been painted by Rubens^ or Corrieggio. 
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as being the painter who had most suc- 
ceeded in beauty of fonn ; but witln less of 
Ms purity and evenness of tint, ttere is a 
freshness in that of Rubens, which would 
admirably accord with beauty, though 
there are but few instances in his works of 
such a union. 

I have observed in a former part, that if 
any one of the qualities which Mr. Burke 
has so justly ascribed to beauty be more 
essential than the others, it is freshness ; 
^nd it is that, which makes the most distinct 
Kne of separation between the beautiful and 
the picturesque in colouring. I should on 
that account, even if I were not sup*- 
ported by the authority of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, be inclined to call the Vene** 
tian style of colouring, and that of Mola, 
of Domenico Feti, and others who have 
imi|;ated it, the picturesque style, as be*^ 
ing forjoied upon the deep and glowing 
tints of 9^utumn, ajid not upon the fresh 
and delicate colours of spring; and air 
ihough this Venetian colouring may not 
iipon the whole be so congenial to the 
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sublime, as the severer styles of the Ro- 
man and Florentine schools, yet it is much 
more so, than the fresh and sensual tints 
of Rubens *3f or the silvery tone of Guido; 
and i&^this it nccords witn the ^neral 
cl^raeter of the picturesque, which more 
readily mixes with the sublime than the 
beautiful does. Sometimes also, the grand- 
est effects have arisen from the broken tints 
of tlie Venetian painters; effects that are 
displayed in their highest perfection in, 
the back grounds and skies of Titian, and 
trhicii, in those parts of the picture, could 
not be produced by the unrbroken, and 
distinct colours of . the Roman school. 
Claude «:ltvays mixed a much larger 
proportion of cool, fres^h colours in his 
landscapes, than the Venetians did in 
theifs. In some of his.vearly pictures, 
tliose cool tints, prevail too mi^ch, and ^ve 

* I am here speafking solely of the tints of Rubens, 
especially those of his women and children, without any 
r^ieretice to the fortns or the disfuiskibn^ of his figures, or 
theTichnf8« of faifi dresses and decerati'ons ; on account 
of ^hich Sir Joshusi Reynolds has closed hiin with the 
Venetians, as beh)ngirig to the ornamental^ and^ in that re- 
Bpect, the picturesque style; ' 
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tbem a cold sickly appearance; iis best 
works, however, are entirely free from 
that, as well as the opposite defect, and 
bis authority for the due proportion of 
cool and warm colours which beauty re^ 
quires, is as high j^ any man's can be; 
for no one studied beauty more diligently, 
more successfully, or for a greater number 
of years. 

In mafty of Rubens s works we distinguish 
the freshness of the early season of the year; 
and the whole of that well known picture 
of the Duke of Rutland's, has the spring- 
like hue of those flowers, which with so 
gay and spring-like a profusion, yet still 
with a painter's judgment, be has thrown 
about it. But when Titian introduces 
flowers, they are made to accord with his 
general principle; they are not the chil- 
dren of spring; they seem to belong to a 
later season: for he spreads over them an 
autumnal hue and atmosphere, which would 
make even Rubens's flowers, much more 
those of a mere flower painter, look raw 
\u comparison. 

N 4 
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This leads me to observe, that it is not 
only the change of vegetation which gives 
to autumn it's golden hue, but also the 
atmosphere itself, and the lights and sha- 
dows which then prevail. Spring has its 
light and flitting clouds, with shadows 
equally flitting and uncertain j refreshing 
showers, with gay and genial bursts of 
sunshine, that seem suddenly to call forth 
and to nourish the young buds and flowers. 
In autumn all is matured ; and the rich 
hues of the ripened fruits, and of the 
changing foliage, are rendered still richer 
by the warm haze, which, on a fine day in 
that season, spreads the last varnish over 
pvery part of the picture. In winter, the 
trees and woods, from their total loss of 
foliage, have so lifeless and meagre an api- 
pearance, so different from the freshness of 
spring, the fulness of summer, and the 

richness of autumn, that many, not msen^ 

\ ■ ■ ■ 

sible to the beauties qf scenery at other 
times, scarcely look at it during that sea- 
son. But the contracted circle which the 
^un then describes, however unwighed fof 
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on every other consideration^ is of great 
advantage with respect to breadth; for 
then, even the mid«-daj lights and shadows, 
from their horizontal direction, are so strike 
ing, and the parts so finely illuminated, 
and yet so connected and filled up by 
them, that I have many times forgotten 
the nakedness of the trees, from admira^ 
tion of the general masses. In summer, 
the exact reverse is as often the case; the 
rich cloajtfaing of the parts makes a faint 
impression, from the vague and genersd 
glare of light withQut shadow* 
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CHAPTER IX. 



HAVE endeavoured to the best of my 
abilities, and according to the observations 
1 have made in a long habit of reflection 
on the subject, to trace the ideas we have 
of the picturesque, through the different 
works of art and nature: and it appears 
to me, that in all objects of sight, in 
buildings, trees, water, ground, in the 
human species, and in other animals, the 
same general principles uniformly prevail; 
and that even light and shadow, and co- 
lours, have the strongest conformity to 
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those princifd£is. I have compared botk 
its causes and effects, with those of. the 
sablime ainl the beautiful ; I have shewa 
its distinctness from them both, and m what 
that distinctness consists. 

I may perhaps, however, be able to throw 

some additional light on the subject, by 

con»idering two qualities the most opposite 

to beauty — those of ugliness aad deformity; 

by shewing in what pointy they differ froDar 

each other, and under t^lmt circumstances 

they may form a union with other quaHties 

and characters. According to Mr. Burke^ 

those objects are the ugliest, . which ap* 

proach mos»t nearly to angular* ; but I 

think he would scarcely have given that 

opinion, if he had thought it worth while 

to investigate so ungrateful a subject as 

that of ugliness, with the same attention as 

that of beauty : for if bis positicm be true, 

the leaves of the plane-tree and the vine, are 

apiong the ugliest of the vegetable kingdom. 

. It seems to me, that flaere unmixed ug» 

* Sublime and Beautiful; pjf§Q £17, . \ 
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Nness does not arise from sharp angles, of 
fipwn any sudden variation ; but rather from 
that vant of form, that unshapen lumpish 
appearance, which, perhaps, no one word 
exactly expresses; a quahty (if what is 
negative may be so called) which never cian 
be mistaken for beauty, never can adorn 
it» and which is equally unecmnected with 
the siiUime, and the picturesque. The re* 
mains of Grecian sculpture afiSiH'd us the 
most generally acknowledged models of 
beauty of form, in its most exquisitely 
finished state; if this be granted, every 
change that could be made in such models, 
must be a diminution of the perfect cha- 
racter of beauty, and an approach towards 
some other. Were an artist, for instance, 
to model, in any soft material, a head from 
the Venus or the Apollo, and then by way 
of experiment to make the nose longer or 
sharper ; rising more suddenly towards the 
middle ; or strongly aquiline ; were he to 
give a striking projection to the eye-brow» 
or to interrupt by somfe marked deviation 
the flowing outline of the face,--though he 
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would destroy beauty, yet he might dreate 
character; and something grand or pic-^ 
turesque, might be produced by such a 
trial* But let him take the contrary me- 
thod, let him clog and fill up all those 
nicely marked variations of which beauty 
is the result, ugliness, and that only must 
be the consequence. Should he proceed 
still further with his experiment, should he 
twist the mouth, make the nose awry, of a 
preposterous size, and place warts and car- 
buncles upon it, or wens and excrescencies 
on other parts of the face, he would then 
graft deformity upon ugliness. 

Deformity is to ugliness, what pic- 
turesqueness is to beauty ; though dis- 
tinct from it, and in many cases arising 
from opposite causes, it is often mistaken 
for it, often accompanies it, and greatly 
heightens its effect. Ugliness alone, is 
merely disagreeable; by the addition of 
deformity, it becomes hideous ; by that of 
terror it may become sublime. AH these 
are mixed in the 

Monstrum horrencJunQ, infonne, ingens, cui lumen ademplum, 

.Deformity in itself, however, has no con- 
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nection nfith the sublime ; a«d when ter- 
ror can be produced by circums^tunce^of a 
more elevated character^ may evea injure 
it's^ effect* Death, for iiastance, is c<ho- 
nioniy painted as a skeleton; but MiltoQ, 
in his famous description, has made no al- 
lusion to that deformity (if it may be called 
6o) which is usual in the reprasentation 
of the king of terrors ; possibly from judgr- 
ing that its distinctness would take off from 
that mysterious uncertainty, which has 
rendered his picture so awfully sublime.' 

Tlie otber shape. 
If shape it might be called^ which shape h&d Done 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 
Or substance might be called^ which shadow seem^d^ 
For each seemM either; black it stood as night> 
Fierce as ten furies^ terrible as bell. 
And shook a deadly dart ; what seem'd his head^ 
The likeness of a kindly crown had on. 

The union of deformity with beauty, is, 
from the contrast, more striking than any 
other ; but it is in the same proportion dis- 
gusting : and so far from raising any grand 
ideas, has rather a tendency to excite those 
that are ludicrous. Such I think it ap- 
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pears in tfae <!escription of Scylla in the 
Metamorphoses, and of Sin in Paradise 
Lost. 

As deformity consists of some striking 
and unnatural dev^iation from what is usual 
in the shape of the face or body, or of a 
similar addition to it, all lines, ofwhatever 
description Ihey may be, will equally pro- 
duce it. Mr. Burke's opinion of flowing 
lines as producing beauty, and of angular 
lines as producing ugliness, has been men^ 
tioned ; and those who are of his way o£ 
thinking, must probably object to the 
Grecian nose as too straight, and as form- 
ing too sharp an angle with the rest of the 
faee. Whether the Greek artists were right 
or not, their practice shews, that, in their 
opinion, straight lines, and what nearly ap* 
proach to angles, were not iperi^ly compar 
tible with beauty, but that the effect of the 
whole would thence be more attraptivie, 
than by a continual sweep and 'flow of out- 
line in every part*. . - i 

* The application -ef this to modern ganiefltug k too obvi- 
ous to be enforced. It is the highest of all aiithot*ity agaimt 



The symmetry and proportion of hills 
and mountains, are not marked out and 
ascertained like those of the human figure; 
but the general principles of beauty and 
ugliness^ of picturesqueness and deformity^ 
are easily to be traced in them, though not 
in so striking and obvious a manner. 

^hose hills and mountains which nearly 
approach to angles, are often called beau- 
tiful; seldom, I believe, ugly: and when 
their size and colour are diminished and 
softened by distance, they accord with the 
softest and most pleasing scenes, and com- 
pose the distance of some of Claude's most 
poti$hed landscapes. The ugliest forms of 
hills, if my ideas be just, are those which 
are lumpish, and, as it were, unformed; 
such, for instance, as from one of the ugliest 
and most shapeless animals are called pig- 
backed. When the summits of any of 
these are notched into paltry divisions, 
or have such insignificant risings upon 
them as appear like knobs or bumps ; 

continued flow of outline^ even where beauty of form is the 
oidy object. 
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or when any improver has imitated those 
knobs or knotches, by means of patches 
and clumps, they are then both ugly and 
deformed. 

The ugliest ground is. that which has 
neither the beauty of smoothness, verdure, 
and gentle undulation, nor the picturesque- 
ness of bold and sudden breaks, and varied 
tints of soil : of such kind is ground that 
has been disturbed, and left in that unfi- 
nished state ; as in a rough ploughed field 
run to sward. Such also are the slimy 
shores of a flat tide river, or the sides of 
a mountain stream in summer, composed 
merely of loose stones, uniformly continued, 
without any mould or vegetation. The stqep 
shores of rivers, where the tide rises at 
times to a great height, and leaves pro- 
montories of slime; and those on which 
torrents among the mountains leave huge 
shapeless heaps of stones, may certainly 
lay claim to some mixture of deformity; 
which is often mistaken for another cha- 
racter. Nothing, indeed, is more common 
than to hear persons who come from a 

VOL. I. o 
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tame CttltitAted country (and not those 
only) mistake barrenness, desolation, and 
deformity, for grandenr and picturesqnes* 
ness.* 

Deformity in ground, is indeed less ob- 
vious than in Other objects: deformity 
seems to be something that did not originaHy 
belong to th« object ift which it eicists; 
something strikingly ami unnaturally dis-* 
agreeable, and not softened by those cir-^ 

* It might be duppo^ed, on the other hand, that the 
keing oodtiAoaRy MioBg pielurwqcie sc^iwa, would of kself, 
and widi^ut anjr aaabtamo from pkturei^ lead to a dbtin* 
guisbing taste for them* Unfortunately it often leads to a 
perfect indiffereiice for that style^ and to a preference for 
Something dfarectty opposite. 

I Mc% walked owr a very romantic ph^^ in Wales, 
vitli the proptfietoVf and Strongly expressed hour much i 
was atrack with it^^ and amon^ the rest, with several na- 
tural cascades. He was quite uneasy at the pleasure I felt^ 
and seemed afraid 1 should waste my admiration. ** I)on^i 
atop aC diese thittgs^" said ba, «' J wilt shew you by and by 
•ne worth seeing,'* At last we came to a part wbere tlM 
brook was conducted down three long steps of hewn stone : 
'^ There,^ said he^ with great triumph, ^' that was made by 
Edwanb, who built Pbat y pridd, and it is reckoned atfiieat 
a pieca of naisoti*«tirork as any in the touiitty/' 
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cumstances which often makeitpictaregqtte. 
The side of a smooth green hill^ torn by 
floods, may at first very properly be called 
deformed ; and on the same principle, 
though not w^ith the same impression, as a 
gash on a living animal. When the raw- 
ness of such a gash in the gi'ound is soften- 
ed, and in part concealed and ornamented 
by the effects of time, and the progress of 
regetation, deformity, by this usual process, 
IS converted into picturesqaeness ; and this 
is the case with quarries, gravel-pits, Ac* 
which at first are deformities, and which in 
their most picturesque state, are often con- 
sidered as such by a levelling improver. 
Large heaps of mould pr stones, when they 
appear strongly, and without any coonec* 
tion or concealment above the surface of 
the ground, may also at first be considered 
as deformities, and may equally become 
pictaresque by the same process. 

This connection between picturesquencss 
and deformity cannot be too much studied 
by improvers^ and among other reasons, 

from nuytives of ceconomy. There are in 

o 2 
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many places dfcep hollows and broken 
ground not immediately in view, which 
do not interfere with any sweep of lawn 
necessary to be kept open : to fill up 
and level these, would often be difficult 
and expensive; to dress and adorn them, 
costs little trouble, or money. Even in 
the most smooth ancl polished scenes, they 
may often be so masked by plantations, 
and so united with them, as to blend with 
the general scenery at a distance, and to 
produce great novelty and variety when 
approached. 

The same distinctions which have been 
remarked in other objects, are equally ob- 
servable in trees. The ugliest, are not those 
in which the branches, whether from nature 
or accident, make sudden angles, but such 
as are shapeless from having been long 
pressed trjr others, or from having been re- 
gularly and repeatedly stripped of their 
bonghs before they were allowed to grow 
on. Trees that are torn by winds, or 
shattered by lightning, are deformed, and 
at first very strikingly so ; and as the cruder 
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ness of such deformity is gradually softened 
by new boughs and foliage, they often be- 
come in a high degree picturesque. 

In buildings and other artificial objects, 
tlie same principles operate in the same 
manner. The ugliest buildings are those 
which have no feature, no character; those, 
in short, which most nearly approach ta 
the shape, " if shape it may be called,*' of 
a clamp of brick, the ugliness of which no 
one will dispute. It is melancholy to re^ 
fleet on the number of liouses in this king- 
dom that seem to have been built on that 
modd; and if they are less ugly, it is 
chiefly owing to the isharpness of their aur- 
gles, and to their having, on that account^ 
something more of a decided and finished 
form. The term which most expresses 
what is shapeless, is that of a lump : and 
it generally indicates what is detached from 
other objects, what is without any variation^ 
of parts in itself^ or any material difference 
in length, breadth, or height; a sort of 
equality thit appears best to accord with 
the monotony of ughness, *= Still, howevery 

o3 
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as what is most conspicuous, has the most 
extensive ittflueace whether in good or in 
bad, a tall building, caeterifi paribus, may 
perhaps contend for the palm of ugtinei^s. 

When Iconsiderthea^triking natural beauties 
of 3uch a. river as that at Matlock, and the 
effiset of the seven^storj buildings that have 
been raised thece, and on other beautiful 
streams^ for cotton uiaau£actories, I am in«- 
elined to think that nothing can equal them 
for the purpose of dis-beautifjing an en* 
chanting picce<rf(Soenery; and tliatceconomy 
had produced, what the greatest ingenuity , 
if a pri^ were given for ugliness, could not 
surpass. They are so {^aced^ that they con- 
tanuaate the mis)st intenesting views ; and 
90 tall^ that there is no escaping fmm them 
in any part ; and in that respect they have 
the same unfbrtuaate advantage over a 
squat building, that a stripped elm has 
over a pollard willow* As in buildings' 
there is no general or usual form, to which, 
as ift ilie hum^^fi race^ we can refer, defor- 
aiity is in them not so fnmnediately obvi* 
ous* Many buildings aie erected, aad then 
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added to, as more sfMOB was wanted, iritli- 
out any plan : in others, tbt Bame kind of 
irregularity is originally deaigned .; and aM 
these an admirer of pure architecture would 
probably condemn as defbrnoed, though 
they are in general considered as only ir«- 
regular. Where, however^ the architecture 
is regular, if any part be taken away so at 
to interrupt the symmetry, or any thing 
added that has no connection with its cha^ 
racter, the building is manifestly defonued. 
I have here supposed that the building, 
whether a part be taken away, or a part 
added, is left in an entire and finished state^ 
and that the deformity sblely arises from 
the destruction of its symmetry ; §or any 
breach or chasm in a finishtd building# 
whether regular or irreghlAr, njwt always 
be a deformity. Ruins, therefore, of all 
kinds, are at first deformed ; and aftet-^ 
wards, by means of vegetation and of vari- 
ous effects of time and accident, beoome 
picturesque. 

With respect to cotours, it appeani to m& 
that as transpaiency is one essmtial ^xaJAr 

o 4 
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ty of beauty, so the want of transparency^ 
or what may be termed muddiness, is the 
most general and efficient cause of ugU- 
ness. A colour, for instance, may be harsh, 
glaring, tawdry, yet please many eyes, and 
by some be called beautiful : but a muddy 
colour, no one ever was pleased with, or 
honoured with that title- If this idea be 
just, there seems to be as much analogy 
between the causes of ugliness in colour, 
and in form, as the two cases coul^ well 
admit; in the first, ugliness is said to arise 
from the thickening of what should be 
pure and transparent; in the second, from 
clogging and filling up those nicely marked 
variations, of which beauty and purity of 
outline are the result. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say, that I have here been speaking 
of colours as cohsidei^d separately ; not of 
those numberless beauties and effects, 
which are producJed by their num heirless 
connections and oppositions. ' 

Ugliness, like beauty, has no prominent 
features: it is in Some degree regular arid 
unifornii and at a distance, and. even on a 
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flight ins{)eQtion, is not immediately striking* 
Defomiitj) like picturesqueness, makes 21 
quicker impression ; and the moment it ap^ 
pea;s, strongly rouses the attention. On this 
principle* ugly music is what i^ composed 
according to rule and common proportion ; 
but which has neither that selection of 
sweet and softly varying melody and mo- 
dulatioui which answers to the beautiful, 
nor that marked character, those sud- 
den and masterly changes, which corres- 
pond with the picturesque. If such 
music be executed in the same style in 
which it is compelled, it will cause no strong 
emotiop ; but if played out of tune, it wil^, 
become flEc/brffied,and every such deformity 
will make the musical hearer start. The en- 
raged musician stops both his ears against 
the deformity of those sounds, which Ho- 
garth has so powerfully conveyed to us 
through another sense, as. almost to justify 
the bold expression of ^chylus, 5«^«« Krim^:. 
Mere ugliness in visible objects, is looked 
upon without, any violent emotion ; but 
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deformity, in anj strong degree, would 
probably cause the same sort, of action in 
the beholder, as in Hogarth's musician ; by 
making him afraid to trust singly to those 
means of exclusion which nature has placed 
over the sight. 

The picturesque, when mixed with the 
sublime, or the beautiful, has been already 
considered : it will be found as frequently 
mixed with ugliness ; and wh^Q so mixed 
will appear to be perfectly consistent with 
all that has been mentioned of its efiects 
and qualities. Ugliness, like beauty, in 
itself is not picturesqae, for it has, eimply 
considered, no strongly marked featutM: 
but when the ]ast-mientioned character is 
added either to beauty or to ugliness, they 
become more striking and vaiied; and 
whatever may be the sensations they ex* 
cite, they always, by meane of that addi- 
tion, more strongly attract the attention^ 
We are amused and occupied by ugly c^ 
jeets, if they be ako- picturesque,^ just as 
We are by a rough, and in other respect 
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a disagreeable mind, provided it has a 
marked and peculiar character ; without it^ 
mere outward ugliness, or mere inward rude- 
ness, are simply disagreeable. An ugly man 
or woman, with an aquiline nose, highdieek 
bones, beetle brows, and strong lines in 
every part of the face, is, from these pic- 
tui^sque circumstances, which might all be 
taken away Avithout destroying ugliness, 
much more strikingly ugly, than a man with 
no more features than an oyster. It is ug- 
liness of this kind which may very justly 
be styled picturesque u^iness ; and it is 
that which has been most frequently repre- 
sented on the canyas. Those who have 
bieen used to admire such picturesque 
ugliness in painting, will ' look with plea-* 

sure (far we have no other word to eK- 
prees the degree, or character of that 
sensation) at the original in nature; and 
one cannot think slightly qf the power and 
advantage of that art, which iiiakes ita ad-^ 
mti^s often gaese with suchd^hghton some 
ancient lady, as by the help of a Jittle 
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vaoity might perhaps lead her to mistake 
the motive*. 

As the excess of those qualities which 
chiefly constitute beauty, produces insipir 
dity ; 50 likewise the excess of those which 
constitute picturesqueness, produces defor- 
mity. These mutual relations may be suf-r 
ficiently obvious in inanimate objects ; yet 
perhaps they will be more clearly per- 
p^ivjed, if we consider them in the human 
cppntenance» $uppogiqg the general form of 
the pountenfince tp reni£^i|i the same, and 
pply what may in some measure be consir 
dered as \}m accmnpammenU to be changed. 

Suppose tll^n, what is no uncommpn 
style or dpgrpe of beapty, ft wonaan with 
fine features^ but the character of whose 

^ A celebrated anatomist is said to have declared, that 
be l^ received in his life more pleasure from dead, tbaii 
from living :womeii. This might perhaps be brought as n 
similar, though a stronger instance of perverted taste ; but I 
never heard of any painter's having made thesame declaratioa 
with respect to ajge and youth. Whatever may be the fu- 
ture refinements of . painting ^d anatomy, 1 believe youqg 
and live women, will never have x^son to be lealous of old. 
or dead nvals. 
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eyes, eyebrows, hair, and complexion, am 
more striking and showy than delicate i 
imagine then the same features, with the 
eyebrows less marked, and both those,. attd 
the hair of the head, of a softer texture ; 
the general glow of complexion changed. to 
a more delicate gradation of white and red; 
the skin more smooth and even, and the « 
eyes of a milder colour and expression: 
you would by this chsjinge take oflf from 
the striking, the showy effect ; but such a 
face would have, in a greater degree, that 
finished delicacy, which even those who 
might prefer the showy style, w:ould allow 
to be n)ore in unison with the idea of beauty ; 
and the other would appear comparatively 
coarse and unfinished. If we. go on still 
further, and suppose hardly any mark qf 
eyebrow; the hair, from , the lightness of 
its colour, and from the silky softness of its 
quality, giving scarce any idea of rough- 
ness ; thexomplexion of a pure, and almost 
transparent whiteness, with hardly a tin^. 
of red ; the eyes of the mildest blue, aad 
the expression .equally mild,^you would 



then approach vtty nearly to insipidity, 
bat Min without destroying beauty; on the 
contrary, sneh a form^ when irradiated by a 
mind of equal sweetness and purity, united 
with sensibility, has something angelic; and 
seems further removed from wl>at is earthly 
and maferial. This shews how much soft- 

« 

ness, smoothness, and delicacy, eren when 
^^arried to an extreme degree, ate congenial 
io beaitty : on the other hand, it »ost be 
owned, that where the only agreement be- 
tween such a form and the soul which inbar* 
bits it, i» want of character and animation^ 
nothing can be more completely yapid than 
the whole composition. 

If we now return to the Mime point at 
wiitch we b^an, and conceive ^e eye-* 
Itfows mcri strongly n^arked; the hair 
♦Ougher in its effect and quality ; the com- 
pletion more dosky and gypsy-like; the 
skin of a coarser grain, with some moles on 
It; a degree of cast m the eyes, but so 
sl%ht, ast only to give archness and pecu^ 
Parity oif countenanco^tiiis, without alter- 
ing tke pioportioti «i^ ^ feat«ire*y would 
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take off from beauty, what it gave to cha- 
racter and pictmresqueness. If we go one 
step fiwrther, and increase the eyebrows to 
a preposterous »ize ; the cast into a squint; 
make the skin scarred, and deeply pitted 
with the small-pox ; the complexion full of 
spots; and increase ihe moles into excre** 
sconces — it will plainly appear bow close 
the connection is between beauty and in- 
sipidity, and between picturesqueness and 
dofarmity^ and what ^^ thin partitions d^ 
their bounds divide/' 

The whole of this applies moet exactly 
to im provements. Tb^ g;e»eral features of 
a place remain the Sjame ; the accompani* 
i»ents only are changed? but with thenft it* 
cfharac^w^ If the improver, as it usually 
happens, attemd solely to verdure, smooth-, 
ness,; undulation of ground^ and flowing 
lines^ the whok will be. insipid. If the 
qppoAte, and much rarer taste should pre^ 
vaii;, should an improves*, by way of being 
picturesque, make broken ground, pits, and 
quarries all about his pl^ace ; encourage no^ 
thing but furze, briars, and thistles; heap 
quantities of rude stone* on his banks; or, 
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to crown all, like Mf. Kent^ plant dead 
trees * — the deformity of such a place 
would, I believe, be very generally allowed, 
though the insipidity of the other might 
not be so readily confessed. 

I may herie remark, that though pictu- 
resqueness and deformity are by their ety- 
mology so strictly confined to the sense of 
seeing, yet there is in the other senses a 
most exact resemblance to their effects; 
this is the case, not only in that of hearing, 
of which so many examples have been 
given, but in the more contracted senses of 
tasting and smelling; and the progress I 
have mentioned, is in them also equally 
plain and obvious. It can hardly be 
doubted^ that what answers to the beauti- 
ful in the sense of tasting, has smoothness 
and sweetness for its basis, with such a 
degree of stimulus as enlivens, but does not 
overbalance those qualities ; such, for in- 
stance, as in the most delicious fruits and 
liquors. Take away the stimulus, they 

beconie insipid ; increase it so as to over- 

' . ■. ■ * • . . • ' ■ » 

..* Vide Mr. Walpok's Essay on Modem Qerdeniog. 
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balance those qualities^ they then gaiq a 
peculiarity of flavour, are eagerly sought 
after by those who have acquired a relish 
for them, but are less adapted to the gene» 
ral palate. This corresponds exactly with 
the picturesque; but if the stimulus be 
encreased beyond that point, none but de- 
praved and vitiated palates will endure, 
what would be so justly termed deforn^ity 
in objects of sight*. The sense of smell- 
ing has in this, as in all other respects, th^ 
closest conformity to that of tasting. 

These are the chief arguments that have 
occurred to me, for giving, to the pictu-r 
resque a distinct character. I have had 

* The old maxim of the schools, de gustibus non tzt 
disputandum, is by many extended to all tastes^ and 
claimed ns a sort of privilege not to have any of iheir's 
called in question. It is certainly very reasonable, that a 
nian shpuld be allowed to indulge his eye, as well as his 
palate, in his own way ; but if he happened to have a taste 
for water-gruel without salt, he should not force it upon 
his guests as the perfection of cookery; or burn their in- 
sides, if, like . the king of Prussiar,' he Toved nothing but 
what was spiced enough to turn a living man into ^ 
mummy. 
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the satisfaction of finding many pefsoniJ 
fcigfe in the public estimation, of my senti* 
tti^nt; and aniong theto, some of the most 
ettrinent artists, both pl^fessors and dilet- 
ttftili. On the other hand, I must allow, 
fbat thef e are persons whose opinion carries 
^feat weight with it, who in reality hold 
the two Words beautifiil and picturesque, 
to be synonymous, though they do not say 
so in express terms: with those, however, 1 
do not mean to argue at present, though 
Well prepared for. battle. Others there are, 
who allow, indeed, that the Words have a 
different medning^ but deny that there is 
any distinct character of the picturesque ; 
to those, before I clone this part of my es- 
iay, I shall offer a few reflections. 

Taking it then for granted that the two 
terms are not synonymous, the word pictu- 
resque, must have some appropriate mean* 
itig; ahd therefore, when any person chooseii 
lo call a figure or a scene picturesque^ 
father than beautiful^ he must have some 
feason for that choice. The definitiontt 
l^rhich have been given of picturesque, ap- 
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pear to rae Very vague and unsatisfactory ; 
instead of attempting any other, I will do, 
what perhaps may be of more service iil 
ascertaining its meaning : I will endeavour 
to account for the introduction of a word 
into modern languages, which has nothing 
that in the smallest degree corresponds ivith 
it in those of the ancients. The two classes 
of visible objects which have been dis*- 
tingttished by the titles of the sublime, and 
the beautiful, have, in all ages, and in all 
countries, long before the invention of the 
art of painting, excited the emotionar of 
astonishment, and of pleasure: k seem^ 
natural therefore that such objects, when 
their true character wias fully and happily 
expressed in painting, should at once have 
been felt and acknowledged to be tlie 
same, which had so often struck and pleased 
them in reality; and that the emotiom, 
though less powerful, should have been of 
a similar kind. Such probably was thfe 
case, with this difference however ; tkfft 
the character and qualities of beauty, loste , 
much less of their e^ct &Qiti:liMiDg re- 

p2 " 
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presented on the reduced scale of a pic* 
lure, than those of grandeur, and are like- 
wise more familiar, and more immediately 
obvious to the bulk of niankind : on which 
accounts I shall chiefly confine myself to 
them in the present discussion. These two 
classes of objects, though so distinct from 
each other, have one common relation— 
that of having had at all times a powerful 
and universal influence ; and in that point 
of view may be considered as one general 
division : while another, may in the same 
manner be formed of those objects which 
^eem to have excited Uttle or no interest 
or attention, till they were brought into 
notice, and the principles on which they 
deserved to excite it, Imd been pointed out 
by the revived art of painting, and par- 
ticularly that of landscape painting. It 
is well known how vague and licentious z, 
Dse is made of the word beautiful ; but I 
•think, it will be allowed that no qualities 
so truly accord with our ideas of it, as 
those which are in a high degree expressive 
of youth, health and vigour, whether io 
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animal or vegfetable life; the chief of which 
qualities are smoothness and softness in 
the surface ; fulness and undulation in the 
outline; symmetry in the parts, and clear- 
ness and freshness in the colour. No one 
can well doubt that these are essential 
qualities of beauty, who considers what 
must be the consequence of substituting 
those of an opposite kind : but if any one 
should ask (and it has been doubted by a 
writer of high reputation on these sub- 
jects*) whether they are suited to the 
painter, the question may be answered by 
another; by asking what is the rank which 
Guido, Albano and Correggio hold among 
painters ? Raphael, the first name among 
the moderns, who had grandeur, and dig- 
nity of character, more constantly in view 
than any of the last mentioned painters, 
was very far from neglecting beauty, or 
the qualities assigned to it : and if we go 
back to the ancients, what were the pic- 
tures most highly admired while they ex- 

> , * 

* Mr. Gilpin; 
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i^ited atid whose fame is now as fresh as 
Qver ? The Helen of Zeuxia, and the Veaus 
of Apelles, iri which no qualities could have 
bad place> except such as acccwded with 
beauty in it* strictest sense. 

From the ideas which we are well jus- 
tified in forming to ourselves of those 
paintings, it seems probable that the de^ 
light they produced was immediate and 
universal ; that to see and feel their charaai, 
it did not require any knowledge of pic- 
tures, or any habit of examining them 
(however such knowledge might enhance 
and refine the pleasure) but only tlie com-^ 
Hion sensibility which all must experience^ 
when such objects present tbemiselves in 
real life. Unfortunately not a trace re* 
mains of those, and other exquisite works 
x)f that age ; but the art since its revival 
will furnish us with no raeian examples; 
and ths^iiHii to that of eugraving, which 
ought to have been coeval with it, th^ 
coHgipositiotts at lea$t of the finest paintir^s 
are very generally known. Jf then we 
rsuppose a person of isatoral sensibility^ and 
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dificerrni^nt, but who had never wen a 
picture, to have been shewn when they 
were fiwt painted, the Aurora of Guido, 
the Nymphs and Cupids of Albano, or 
the Leda of Correggio, pictures in which 
nothing but what is youthful and lovely 
is exhibited, he must readily have acknow* 
iedged the whole, and every part to be 
beautiful; because if he were to see such 
objects in nature, he would call them so, 
and view them with delight. The same 
thing must have happened had he been 
shewn a picture of Claude, where richly 
ornamented temples »nd palaces, were ac- 
companied by trees of elegant forms, and 
luxuriant foliage, the whole set off by the 
mild glow of a fine evening ; for every 
thing he $aw there, he would wish to see 
and to dwell upon in reality. But should 
he bavjg be^n sh§wn a set pf pictures, in 
whicli a number of the principal objects 
were rough, rugged and broken, with v*^ 

riouB mnrka of age and decay, yet with* 
pui any thipg of grapdeur or diguity, he 
must certainly have thought it strange, 

p 4 
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that the artists should choose to perpetuate 
on their canvas such figures, animals, 
trees, buildings, Sec. as he should wislv if 
he saw them in nature, to remove from 
his sight. He might afterwards, however^ 
begin to observe, that among objects which 
to him appeared void of every kind of at- 
traction, the painters had decided reasons 
of preference i whether from their strongly 
marked pecuUarity of character, from the 
variety produced by sudden and irregular 
deviation, from the manner in which the 
rugged and broken parts caught the light, 
and from those lights being often opposed 
to some deep shadow, or from the rich 
and mellow tints produced by various 
stages of decay ; all of which be had pass* 
ed by without noticing, or had merely 
thought them ugly, but now began to look 
at with some interest : he would find at the 
^ame time, that there were quite a sufH* 
cient number of objects, which the painter 
would perfectly agree with him in calling 
ugly, without any addition or qualifica^ 
tion. 



Such observaticMis as I liave just sup^ 
posed to be made by a single per^n, must 
have gradually occurred to a vkriety of 
observers during the progress of the art:' 
many of tfaeni may have seen the artists 
at work, and remarked the pleasure they 
seemed to take in imitating by spirited 
strokes of the pencil, any rough and broken 
objects, any strongly marked peculiarity 
of character, or of light and shadow ; and 
may have observed at the same time, with 
what comparative slowness and caution 
they proc^ded, when tlic correct symmetry, 
the delicate and insensible transitions of 
colour, and of light and shadow in a beau* 
tiful human face or body were to be ex- 
pressed ; and that although the picture, 
when finished in its highest perfection, 
would be the pride and glory of the art, 
such a real object would to all eyes be yet 
more ^enchanting. They might thence be 
led to conclude, that beauty (and gran* 
dem stands upon tiie same footing) whether 
xeal or imitated, is a source of delight 
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whieh* all men of liberal minds maj claim 
}D common with the painter: that mere 
ugliness is no less disgusting to him, than 
to the rest of the world ; but that a num^ 
ber of objects, neither grand ^ nor beautiful^ 
»or ugly, are in a manner the peculiar 
property of the painter and his art, being 
by them first illustrated, and brought into 
notice and general obsei'vation. When 
such an idea had once begun to prevail, it 
was very natural that a word should be in-' 
vented, and soon be commonly made use 
of, which discriminated the character of 
such objects, by their relation to the artist 
fcrmself, or to his work : we find accord- 
ingly that the Italians, among whom paints 
ing mc^t flourished, invented the vfwd 
pittorescOy which marks the relation to the 
painter, a^ which the French, with a slight 
change, hav^ adopted ; while the English 
9se the word picttivesqut^ as related to the 
production, What has just be^i said, 
will, I ti(u^t,:*be thought to p.ccbunt with. 
sbtfiG- probattlity for the origin of the 
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terni) ^s well as for the diptmction of the 
character, and likewise to point out the rea- 
sonsy why roughness, sudden <leviation, and 
irr^ularity, are in a more peculiar manner 
suited to the painter, than the opposite, and 

' more popular qualities of smoothness, un- 
dulation, and symmetry ; and to shew that 
the picturesque may justly cla^im a title 
taken from the art of paintings without 
having an exclusive reference to it* 

If it be true with respect to landscape 
that a scene may, and often does exist, 
in which the qualities of the picturesque 
almost exclusively of tliose of grandeur and 
of beauty^ prevail ; and that persons unac- 
quainted with pictures, either take no in- 
terest in such scenes, or even think theip 
ugly, while painters, and lovers of painting, 
study and admire them: ifi on the other 

, hand, a scene may equally eacist, in which, 
as far as the nature of the case will allo^, 
Ihe qualities assigned to the beautiful ar* 
alone admitted, and from which, thp^^ 
Ihe picturesque are no. less ^tudwusly c>fc* 
cjuded^ and .th?tt such a scene Tjrill at once 
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give delight to every spectator, to the 
painter no less than all others, and will^ bj 
all, without hesitation, be called beautiful*: 
if this be true, yet still no distinction of 
character be allowed to exbt — what is it, 
then, which does create a distinction be- 
tween any two characters? That I shall 
now wish to examine; and as the right of 
the picturesque to a character of its own 
is called in question, I shall do what is 
very usual in similar cases, inquire into the 
right of other characters, whose distinction 
has hitherto been unquestioned: not for 
the sake of disputing their right, but of 
establishing that of the picturesque, by 
shewing on how much stronger and broader 
foundations it has been built* 

Envy, and Revenge, are by all acknow- 
ledged to be distinct characters; nay 
both of them, as well as many of our 
better affections, have been so often per* 
sonified by poets, and imbodied by pain* 
ters and sculptors, that we have as little 
•^oubt of their distinct figurative exist- 

• Letter to Mr. Repton, page 137. 
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ence, as of the real existence of any of 
our acquaintance, and almost know them 
as readily. But from what does their 
distinction arise? — from their general effect 
on the mind? Certainly not; for their gene- 
ral effect, that which is common to them 
both, and to others of the same class, is ill- 
will towards the several objects on which 
they are exercised : just as the general effect 
of the sublime, of the beautiful, and of the 
picturesque, is delight or pleasure of some, 
kind to the eye, to the imagination, or to 
both« It appears, therefore, from this in- 
stance, (and I am inclined to think it uni-* 
versally true) that distinction of character 
does not arise from general effects, but that 
we must seek for its origin in particular- 
causes ; I am also persuaded, that it is from 
having pursued the opposite method of 
reasoning, that the distinction between the. 
beautiful and the picturesque has been, 
denied. The truth of these two positions: 
Will be much more evident, if it should b^, 
shewn, that the causes of envy and revenge 
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no less plainly mark a distinction than their 
general effect, if singly considered, would 
imply a unittf of character. The cause of 
envy, is the merit, reputation, or good for- 
tune of otliers ; that of revenge, an injury 
received. Tliese seem to me their most 
obvious and striking causes, and certainly 
sufficient to distinguish them from each 
other: but let the most acute iftetaphy- 
sician place in one point of view, whatever 
may in any way mark the boundaries 
which separate them ; then let his dis- 
tinctions be compared ^nth those which 
I have stated to exist between the beau- 
tiftil and the picturesque, and if they be 
not more clear, and more strongly niarked, 
why should they have a priyilege which is 
denied to mine ? 

It has been argued by soitie, that the 
subUme, as well as the picturesque, is in- 
cluded in tlie beautiful ; that such distinc- 
tions as Mr. Bxirke and myielf have made, 
are too minute, and refined; and that the 
jpicttiresque especially, is only a mode 6f 
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beauty*. What then are envy and re- 
renge ? are they in a less degree modes of 
hatred? Yet those who are most averse to 
any distinctions in the other case, would 
hardly object to it in this, or venture to say 
that all the useful purposes of language 
would be answered, if there were only one 
term, to ex press every different mode of ill- 
will towards our fellow-creatures. In the 
usual progress of society towards refine- 
ment, as new distinctions arise, new terms 
aire invented ; and it is in a great measure 
from their abundance, or their scarcity, tliat 
the richness, or the poverty of any language 
is estimated, while its precision no less 
depends on the accuracy^ with which they 
are eifaployed. 

It may here very naturally be asked, how 
it could happen that certain distinctions <3f 
characters, which, acfcordihg to my state- 
ment, are plain ^nd manifest, should s6 loftg 
have been Very itiiccntatel^ made out, 

* The differtnce >bet\vet)n the general^ and the copfioect 
lense^ of beauty, is discussed in my le^er to Mr. Reptoo, ' 
J)age 135. • . ^ - 
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an4 should still by many be called in 
question; when a number of others, whicli, 
as I have asserted, are separated by very 
thin partitions, have for ages been univer- 
sally acknowledged. This m'dy easily be 
accounted for, and the causes of accurate 
distinction, and of general agreement iu 
the one case, will lead to those of inaccu* 
racy and doubt in the other- 
All that concerns our* speculative ideas 
and amusements, all objects of taste, and 
tlie principles belonging to them, are 
tl)ought of by a small part of mankind ; 
the great mass never think of them at alL 
They are studied in one age, neglected in 
another, sometimes totally lost; but the 
variety of human passions and affections, 
-all their most general and manifest effects, 
«a,nd their minutest discriminations, have 

/ 

.never ceased to be the involuntary study 
.of all mations and. ages. These last have, 
ind,eed, at various times been particularly 
investigated by speculative minds ; but 
^very man has oecasioii to feel but too 
'strongly the triitii qf their separate.causcg 
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&nd edicts, «ither A'otii his own experieiic6| 
or that of persons near and dear to him ; 
nor are we in any Case unconcerned spMecta- 
tors where they operate* 

Had it in the nature of things been pod- 
sible^ that the same eager^ constant, and 
general interest should have prevailed with 
respect to objects of taste, the discrimina* 
tions might have been hardly less nuxtierousi 
or less generally understood and acknow- 
ledged ; and it is by no means impossible^ 
should the distinctions in question con- 
tinue for a long time together the subject of" 
e£tg0r discussion^ and likewise of practical 
application, that new discriminations, and 
liew terms for them may take place* The 
picturesque might not only be distinguished 
from the sublime, and from the beautiful^ 
but its union with them^ or, what Ho less 
frequently occurs, with ugliness, might, 
when nearly balanced, have an appropriate 
term. At present^ when we talk of a pic-^ 
turesque figure, no one can guess by that 
expression alone, to Which of the othet 
char^^cters it may be allied : whether it be 

Vol. I. Q 
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very handsdme, or very tigly ; in gauze and 
ifeathiers,. or in rags. Ag^in, if we speak 
of a picturesque scene or building, it is 
equally upcertain whether it be of a hollow 
lane, a heathy cotnm on, an old mill or 
hovel,, or. On the other hand, a scene of 
rocks and mountaibs, or the ruin of some 
ancient castle Or temple. We can, indeed, 
explain what we mean by a few more 
words ; biit whatever enables us to convey 
Our ideas with greater precision and facility, 
oiust be a real improvement to language. 
The Italianis do mark the union of beauty 
with greatness of size or char^icter, whether 
in a picture or any other object, by calling 
i^ una ^ran^belia cosa ; I do not mean to 
say that the term is always very accurately 
applied, but it shews a strong tendency to 
such a distiuction. But in English, were 
we to add any part pf the word picturesque 
to handsome, or ugly, or grand, though 
mcfa composed words would hardly be more 
uncouth than niany which afe received 
into the language, they would be suffici- 
ently so, to place a Very formidable barrier 
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of ridicule between them and common use: 
to invent new terms, supposing the object 
of sufficient consequence, is perhaps still 
more open to ridicule- Mr. Burke decided 
in favour of the word delight, to express 
a peculiar sense of pleasure arising from 
a peculiar cause : but the sense to which 
we are accustomed, is perpetually recurring 
during his essay ; and out of it, the word of 
course returns to its general meaning : had 
he risqued an entirely new word, and had it 
withstood the first inevitable onset of ridi- 
cule, and grown into use, the English lan- 
guage would have owed one more obliga- 
tion to one of its greatest benefactors. 
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JH AVING now examined the chief qua- 
lities that in such various ways render 
objects interesting; having shewn how 
much the beauty, spirit, and effect of land- 
scape, real or imitated, depend upon a 
just degree of variety and intricacy, on a 
due, mixture of rough and smooth in the 
surface, and of warm and cool in the tints ; 
having shewn too, that the general princi- 
pies of improving are in reality the same as 
those of painting**— I shall next inquire how 
&r the principles of the last*mentioned art 
(clearly the best qualified to improve and 
refine our ideas of nature) have been at- 
tended to by improvers : how far also 

q3 
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those who first produced, and those who 
have continued the present system were 
capable of applying them, even if they had 
been convinced of th^ ir importance. 

It appears from Mr. Wal pole's very 
ingenious and entertaining treatise on 
modem gardening, th^t Kent was the first 
who introduced that so much admired 
change from the old to the present system ; 
the great leading feature of which change, 
and the leading character of eac& style^ are 
very aptly expressed in half a line <rf 
HoTace: 

MuUt quadfata rotimdif . 

Formerly^ efvery lldng was in sqnarei^ 
and parallellograms ; now every thing is in 
segments of ckdes, and ellipses : the for* 
, iQality still remains ; the character of that ' 
formality alone is changed. Tlie old canai, * 
for iilstance, has lost, indeed, itsstraitness ^ 
and its angles ; but it is become rfegularly . 
serpentine,, and the edges remain as naked 
and as uniform as before v avenues^ iristas. 
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and strait ridings tbraugh. wppd^^ are.ex- 
changedr for clumps, beU»^ wad circular 
roads and platotations of every kind: strait 
alleys in gardens^ and the platform of the 
old tenace, for the curv^ of the gravel 
walk. The intention of the new improves 
was certainly meritorious ; for they meaot | 
to banish formality, and* to restore nature ; 
but it must i3e remembered^ that strongly 
marked, distinct, and regular curviss, ud- 
brokea and undisguised,^, are hardly less 
unnatural or formal, thoi^h wuc^ less 
grand and simple, than strait lin^s ; and 
that independently of monotony, the ccmti- 
nual and indiscriminate use of such curves, 
Ims an appearance of affectation and of 
studied grace, which always creates disgust. 
The old style had indisputably defects 
and absurdities of the most obvious and 
striking kind. Kent, tberefore, is entitled 
to the same praise as other reformers, 
who have brokep through narrow, invete- 
rate, long established prejudices; and who, 
theieby, have prepared the way for mote 
liberal tuptioos, although, by their own pmc- 
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tice and example, they may have substituted 
other narrow prejudices and absurdities, in 
the room of those which they proscribed. 
It must be owned at the same time, that 
like other reformers, he and his followers 
demolished without distinction, the costly 
and magnificent decorations of past times, 
and all that had long been held in venera- 
tion ! and among them many things, which 
still deserved to have been respected and 
adopted. Such, however is the zeal and 
enthusiftsm with which at the early period 
of their success, novelties of every kind are 
received, that the fascination becomes ge-f 
neral; and the few who may then see 
their defects, hardly dare to attack openly, 
what a multitude is in arms to defend « It 
is reserved for those, who are further re- 
moved from that moment of sudden change, 
and strong prejudice, to examine the 
mmts and defects of both styles. But how 
are they to be examined ? by those general 
and unchanjging principles, %vhich best 
enable us to form our judgment of the 
tHeet of all visible objects, bpt which, fp? 
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the reasons I before have mentioned, are 
very commonly called the principles of 
painting*. These gewera? principles, not 
those peculiar to the practice of the art, 
are, in my idea, universally applicable 
to every kind of ornamental gardening, 
in the most confined, as well as the most 
enlarged sense of the word : my business at 
present is almost entirely with the latter, 
with what may be termed the landscapes 
and the general scenery of the place, whe- 
ther under the title of grounds, lawn, park, 
or any other denomination* 

With respect to Kent, and his particular 
ipode pf improving, I can say but little 
from my Qwn knowledge, having never seen 
any works of his that I could be sure had 
undergone no alteration from any of his 
successors ; but Mr. Walpole, by a few cha* 
racteristic anecdotes, has made us perfectly 
acquainted with the turn of his mind, and 
the extent of his genius. ^ 

A painter J who, from being nf^ed to plant 
young beeches, introduced them almost 

', , * Page 15. 
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exclusively into his landscapes^ and who 
even in his designs for Spencer^ whose 
scenes were so often laid, 

infra I'ombrose piante 
lyantica uXvz, 

still kept to his little beeches, must have had 
a more paltry mind than falls to the com- 
mon lot : it must also have been as perverse 
as it was paltry ; for as he painted trees with- 
out form, so he planted them without life, 
and seems to have imagined that circum- 
stance alone would compensate for want of 
bulk, of age, and of grandeur of character. 
I may here observe, that it is almost 
impossible to remove a large old tree, with 
all its branches, spurs, and appendages; and 
without such qualities as greatness of size, 
joined to an air of grandeur and of -high 
antiquity, a dead tree should seldom if 
ever be /e/?, especially in a conspicuous 

place ; to entitle ft to such a station, it should 

* • 

be " majestic even in ruin:'* a dead tree 
which could be moved, would, from that 
very circumstance^ be unfit for moving. 
Those of Kent's, were probably placed 
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Tvhere they would attract the eye ; for it 
is rare that any improver wishes to conceal 
his efforts. 

If I have spoken thus strongly of a man, 
who has been celebrated in prose and in 
verse as the founder of an art almost pecu- 
liar to this country, and from which it is 
supposed to derive no slight degree of 
glory, I have done it to prevent (as far as it 
lies in rae) the bad effect which too great 
a veneration for first reformers is sure to pro- 
duce — that of interesting national vanity, 
in the continuance and protection of their 
errors. The task which I have taken upon 
myself, has been in all ages invidious and 
unpopular : with regard to Kent, however, I 
thought it particularly incumbent upon me 
to shew that he was not one of those great 
original geniuses, who, like Michael Angelo, 
seem born to give the world more enlarged 
and exal ted ideas of art ; but, on the contrary, 
that in the art he did profess, and fromwhich^ 
he might be supposed to have derived su- 
perior lights with respect to that of gar- 
dening, his ideas were uncommonly mean, 
contracted, and perverse. Were I not to 
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shew this plainly and strongly, and with<^ 
out any affected candour or reserve, it 
might be said to j»e with great reason— 
you assert that a knowledge of the princi'* 
pies of paint!ng is the first qualification for 
an improver ; the founder of English gar- 
dening was a professed artist, and yet you 
object to him ! 

Kent, it is true, was by profession a 
painter, as well as an improver; but we 
may leara from his example, how little a 
certain degree of mechanical practice will 
qualify its possessor, to direct the taste of 
a nation in either of those arts. 

The most enlightened judge, both of his, 
own art, and of all that relates to it, is a 
painter of a liberal and comprehensive 
mind, who has added extensive observa* 
tion and reflection, to practical execution; 
and if in addition to those natural and w> 
quired talents^ he likewise possess the 
power of expressing his ideas clearly and 
forcibly in words, the most capable of eiv 
lightening others : to such a rare combina'>^ 
tion we qwe Sir Joshua ReynoJlds's dis-* 

3 
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courses, the most original and impressive 
work that ever was published on his, 
or possibly on any art. On the other 
hand, nothing so contracts the mind, as a 
little practical dexterity, unassisted and 
uncorrected by general knowledge and ob- 
servation, and by a study of the great 
masters. An artist, whose mind has been 
so contracted, refers every thing to the 
narrow circle of his own ideas and execu- 
tion, and wishes to confine within that 
circle all the rest of mankind*. 

Before I enter into any particulars, I will 
make a few observations on what I look 
upon as the great general defect of the 
present system ; not as opposed to the old 
^tyle, which I believe, however, to have 
been infinitely more free from it ^ but con- 

* I remember a gentleman who played very prettily on 
the flutei abusing all Handel's music ; and to give me every 
advantage^ like a generous adv^i-sary; he defied me to name 
one good chorus of his writing. It may 'well be supposeiii 
that I did not accept the challenge ; c'6t<Ht bien 1-embarras 
des nchesses : and indeed he was right in his own way of 
considering them, fbr there is not otfe thaitt^ould do Well 

fotibis'instmmetit. . .^ /' '^' . 
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sidered by itself singly, and without com- 
parison. That defect, the greatest of all, 
and the most opposite to the principles of 
painting, is want of connection-2^ pas- 
sion for making every thing distinct and 
separate. All the particular defects which 1 
shall have occasion to notice, in some 
degree arise from, and tend towards this ori- 
ginal sin. 

Whoever has examined with attention 
the landscapes of eminent painters, must 
have observed how much art and study 
they have employed, in contriving that all 
the objects should have a mutual relaticmy 
that nothing should be detached in such a 
manner as to appear totally insulated and 
imconnected, but that there should be a 
sort of continuity throughout the whol^. 
He must have remarked how much is ef- 
fected, where the style of scenery admits of 
it, by their judicious use of every kind of 
vegetatioh, from the loftiest trees through 
all their djAerent ^owths, dowti to the 
lowest plante; so thaft.ixqtl^ing should be 
crowded, nothing bare; no hea»vy uniform 
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masses, no meagre and frittered patches. 
As materials for landscape, they noticed, 
and often sketched, wherevei* they met with 
them, the happiest groups, whether of trees 
standing alone, or mixed with thickets and 
underwood; observing the manner in which 
they accorded with and displaiyed the cha- 
racter of the ground, and produced intri- 
cacy, variety, and connection. All that 
has just been mentioned, is as much an object 
of study to the. improver, as to the painter : 
the former, indeed, though in some parts he 
may preserve the appearance of wildness 
and of neglect, in others must scrfteh it, 
and in others again exchange it for the 
highest degree of neatness : but there is no 
part where • a connection between the dif- 
ferent objects is not required, or where a 
just degree of intricacy and enrichment 
would interfere with neatness. Every pro- 
fessor, from Kent nearly down to the pi^* 
sent time, has proceeded on directly oppo- 
site principles : the first impression received 
from a place where one of them h^A been ^ 
employed, i& that of general barenesi^ ami 
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|Mtrticular heaviness and distinctness ; in^ 
deed tlieir dislike or negkct of enrichment^ 
variety, intricacy, and above all of con^ 
Bection, is apparent throughout. Water,^ 
for instance, particularly requires en-' 
lichment ; they make it totally naked : the 
boundaries in the same degree require 
Tariety and mtricacy; they make them 
almost regularly circular : and lastly, as it 
calls for all the improver's art t;o give con-^ 
section to the trees in the open parts, they 
make thepi completely insulated. One of 
their first operations is to clear away the 
humbler trees, those bonds of connection 
^hich the painter admires, and whidi the 
Judicious improver always touches with a 
cautious hand ; for however minute and 
trifling the small connecting tie, and l^nd, 
of scenery may appear^ they are those by 
which the more considerable obiects in. all 
thc,!^. different arrangements are combined^ 
and on which their balail^c, their contrast, 
amd diversity, as well as union depends** 

* It wcmid be hardly less abdard to throw, ottt all tbei 
evmrc^Qg parudes in languag^^ as unworthy of bekig^ 
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Water, when accompanied by trfees shd 
bushes varicJusly arrangied, is often so im* 
perceptibly united with land> that in many 
places the eye cannot discover the perfect 
spot and time of their union; yet is no 
less dehghted with that mystery^ than with 
the thousand reflections and intricacies' 
which attend it. What h the effect, when 
those: ties are not suffered to exi^t? You 
every where distinguish the exact line of se- 
paration ; the water is bounded by a dis- 
tinct and uniform edge of grass ; the grass 
by a similar edge of wood ; the trees, and 
often the house, are distinctly placed up- 
on the grass ; all separated from whatever* 
might group with them, or take off firom 
their solitary insulated appearance: in 
every thing you trace the hand of a me- 
chanic, not the mind of a liberal artist. 

I will now proceed to the particulars, 
and will l?eg the reader to keep in his m^ind 

mixed with the higher parts of speech : our pages would 
then be a good deal like our places^ when all the conjunc- 
lion^^ prepositions^ &c, were cleared away^^ itnd the nouas 
and verbs clumped by themselves. 
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the ruling principfe I have just desCTibed^ 
and of which I shall display the different 
proofs and examples. 

No professor of high reputation seems 
for soiiie tinilB to have appeared after Keiit^ 
till at length, that the system might be 
carried to its ne plus ultra (no very distant 
point) arose the famous Mr. Brown ; who 
has so fixed and determined the forms and 
lines of clumps^ beltsi and serpentine ca« 
nahy and has been so steadily imitated by 
his followers, tliat had the improvers been 
incorporated, their common seal, with a| 
clumps a belt, and a piece of made water^ 
would have fully expressed the whole of 
their science, and have served them fox a 
model as well as a seal*. 

* What Ariosto says of a gro^e 6f cypresses, ba» Jit- 
ways lU'uck the in looking at madd ^lades^ 

— che pawafc d'uha atampd nitle ii&pftsse* 

They stetn ^' cast iti one mookk> mode in ote. fVaitie ;'^ 
90 much 89^ that 1 have seen places on which large sum^ 
lu^d beea lavished, 90 cotB^etcly out 6f harmoii}! \i'itb tho 
landscape around them^ that tliey gave nve the idea of having 
been made by contract in London^ and thea seat dovira in 
pieces^ and pat together o« th# spot* 
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It Is vwy uhfortunate that this great 
legislator of our natioDal taste, whosfe latrs 
still remain in force, should not have rcM 
ceived from nature, or have acquired by 
education > more enlarged idi^ai^. Claude 
liotf&ine vrafr bred a pastry-cook, but in 
every thing that regards bis art a& a painter, 
be had an elevated and coBaptehensive 
iftind ; nor in any part of his works carl vre 
trttce the ineatihes^ of his original occupa- 
tion. Mr. Brown A\^as bred a gardener, and 
having nothing of the mind^ or the ey& of a 
painter, lie formed hisistyld (dr rathe? his 
plan) upoft the model of a parterre; and 
transferred its minwte beaufties, its little 
clumps, knots, and patches of flowers, the 
oval belt that surrcrands it, and all its 
twists and crin©Mn gTancurtiB, to tb^ great 
scale of natare^- 

*" This ingeiiious devicd of tfiaghifyrilg a p^terfe, callrf 
to my mind a story 1 heard many years ago. A country 
pdftion^ in the cotmty y^li^i I \kt, sfp^kiug of d g^ritle^ 
ifiin of lotv statute, brft of extr^riiety pbinpdns ihMk(ir&, 
\tho had just left the <;Ortpatiy> excl^irtfted, Jn ttiB mi^^iditf 
afid tdtiiit^Jofi 6t Ifi^ h^aft, *' quifte gWirtd^ar iti nnrtHfettit^, 
[ f>rotest f" Thiff ciWfpKnient J(*eyer§cd, Woufcl {^ffeotly 
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. ^\Ve have, indeed, made but a poor pro- 
gress, by changing the formal, but simple 
and majestic avenue, for the thin circular 
verge called a belt; and the unpretending 
ugliness of the strait, for the affected same- 
ness of the serpentine canal : but the great 
distinguishing feature of modern improve- 
ment, is the clump ; a name, which if the 
first letter were taken away, would most 
accurately describe its form and effect. 
Were it made the object of study how to 
invent something, which under the name 
of ornament should disfigure whole dis- 
tricts, nothing could be contrived to 
answer that purpose like a clump. Na- 
tural groups, being formed by trees of 
different ages and sizes, and at different dis- 
tances from each other, often too by.a mix- 
ture of those of the largest size with thorns, 
hollies, and others of inferior growth, are 

suit the shreds and patches that are so often stuck about 
b^ Mr. Brown and his followers, amidst the uoble scenes 
they disfigure^; where they are as contemptible, and as 
much out of character, as Claude's first edifices in pastry 
would appear^ in the dignified landscapes he has painted. 
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full of variety in their outlines ; and from 
the same causes, no two groups are exactly 
alike. But clumps, from the trees being 
generally of the same age and growth, from 
their being planted nearly at the same dis- 
tance in a circular form, and from each tree 
being equally pressed by his neighbour, are 
as like each other as so many puddingsr 
turned out of one common mould. Natural 
groups are full of openings and hollows ; 
of trees advancing before, or retiring be- 
hind each other; all productive of intri- 
cacy, of variety, ' of deep shadows, and 
brilliant lights:, in walking about them, 
the form changes at each step; new com- 
binations, new lights and shades, new in- 
lets present themselves in succession. But 
clumps, like compact bodies of soldiers, 
resist attacks from all quarters : examine 
them in every point of view ; walk round 
and round them; no opening, no vacancy, 
no stragglers*! but in the true . inilitary 
cjiaracter, Us font face partout^ 

* I remember hearing, that when Mr. Brown was High- 
SberiiT; some facetious person* observuig his attendants 
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The next leading fe^^ture to tl^ ^lump 
in tliis <5irGular syateWt ^ndoi^ wbicb in 

f 

rops^ntic pitvifttipns, rivt^Js it in the po^^ 
of (;refiti9g defoirniity, is th^ belt. Its 
^ptie^Ffla however, is more contfactecj. 
ClM^pii, pMced like be^^ns on the sum- 
mils Qf )iiU^» ^Iftrm the picturesque tf ft- 
v^Uer mapj «iilf» off, iind w?ira hiw Qf 
hi* approach to the enemy : the belt li^s 
pmre in aml^t^ade ; and the wretph who 
YjAls iatp itt ^o4 is obliged to wj^lk the 
lYhple rpund iw eopipany witji the im- 
pFpver, will allow that a naake with its 
1m\ in ita mouth, is comparatively but a 
faint etDblem of eternity. It has, indeed, 
all the saroenesa and farmality of the ave- 
nue, t0! which it has suooeeded., without 
fwy of its sioipk grandeur ; for though in 



straggling, cidled out to biin^ '^ Chf mp. your- jav«lin nieo." 

Whpt vva^ i9^^nd0^ n^^b ^ ^ I¥<b>^ ^ ridicule, ^igbt 
hav^ served as a^ very ^istructiye l^spa to the objept of it ; 
and have taught Mr. Brown, that such figures should be 
confined to bodies of iDen drilled for the purposes of 
kr^4 Vm^0 an^ Pf?< ^^p)ed tp, t^ U^fi V^ ^^Y 
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an avenue you see tibe same objects from 
fa^inuing to end, and in tb^ belt a tiew 
set every twenty yards, yet each successive 
part of this insipid c\tt\e is so like the 
preceding, that though really diierent, th* 
difference is scarcely felt; and there is 
Bothing that so dulls, and at the same time 
so irritates t)ie mind, as perpetual diang^ 
iritlkuit variety. 

The avenue has a mos^t striking eSkct^ 
from the very circunrat^J^ce of its being 
$tratt ; no <^her iBgure can gii« that image 
of a grand gothio aisle with its natural 
columns and vaulted roof, the general masa 
ef , which fills the eye, while tjhe particular 
parts insensibly steal Irom it in a long 
gradation of perspisctive*. The broad so* 
lernn shade addi» a twilight calm to the 

♦ By hng gmintifm^ I ito not nn^n p, gjfeat length ,^f 
aMQBiif I I p^fiec% ^gr^j^ wHU Mr. Burke, ** that cqIo- 
tt^d^s apcl avenues of trees, of a moderate length; are 
w'ithout comparison far grander, than when they arc 
suffered to ran to immeoM dislancei/'««Siit)limt ud 
Be^Hifu^ Hct, 4. p. 13(&, 
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^psiiole, ftnd makes it above all other places,^ 
most suited to meditation^ To that also 
its straitness contributes; for when the 
mind is disposed to turn inwardly on it^ 
self, any serpentine line would distract the 
attention*. 

All the characteristic beauties of the 
avenue, its solemn stillness, the religious 
awe it inspires, are greatly heightened by 
moourlight. This I once very strongly 
iBxperienced in approaching a venerable, 
eastle*rlike mansion, built in the beginning 
of the 15th century: a few gleams had 
pierced the deep gloom of the avenue; i 
large massive tower at the end of it, seen 
through a long perspective, and half lighted 
by the uncertain beams of the moon, had 
a grand mysterious efFectt Suddenly it 
light appeared in this tower — then as sud- 
denly its twinkling vanished— apd only the 
quiet, silvery rays of the moon prevailed ; 
again, more lights quickly shifted to dif- 
ferent parts of the building, and the whole 
scene most forcibly brought to my fancy 
|;he times pf fairies and chivalry, I was 
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much hurt to learn from the master of the 
place, that I might take my leave of the 
avenue and its romantic effects, for that 
a death Varrant was signedi 

The destruction of so many of these ve- 
nerable approaches, is a fatal consequence 
- of the present excessive horror of strait 
lines. Sometimes, indeed, avenues do cut 
through the middle of very beautiful and 
varied grouikd, with which the stiffness of 
their form but ill accords, and where it 
were greatly to be wished they had never 
been planted; but being there, it may often 
be doubtful whether they ought to be de- 
stroyed.. As to saving a few of the trees, 
I own I never saw it done with a good 
effectj they always pointed out the old 
line, and the spot was haunted by the 
ghost of the departed avenue. They are, 
however, not urifrequently planted, where 
a boundary .of wood approaching to a.strait 
line was required* ; and in such situations 

* At a gendeman's place in Cheshire^ there is, an avenue 
«f oaks situated mucb in the manner I hai^ described; 
Air. Browii absolutely condemned it ; but it now stands, 



thoy luroi&h a wulk of more perfect aod 
eantinued ahade than any Qtiier dibpo^iticm 
of troea, aind wlmt k of no amall cooscr 
quence, they do not interfere with the 
rest of the place. There is in this last re- 
spect nn essential dificrence between the 
avenne and the belt. When from the avc^ 
Que you turn ^Uier to the right or , to the 
left, the whole country, with all ita iiitri^ 
eacies and varieties, is open before you i 
iHit fVom the beit there is no escaping ; it 
hezns you in on all sides ; and if you please 
yourself with having discovered somq wild 
sequestered part (if such there ev45r bo 
where a beH-maker has been admitted) or 
some new pathway, and are in tbe pleasing 
unceFtainty whereabouts you are, and whii» 
ther it will lead you, the belt soon appears^ 
9nA th€ chanft of expectation is o%'er. If 
you turn to either side, it keeps winding 
^oond yov; if yo4| break thrQUgln it, it 

a noble monument of the triumph of the natural feelings 
«l 4lt 9W190U W^^ tb^ 9WQW mA 8pt«ffi^ if}^^ of a 
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CAtehes you at your return ; and ikut idea 
of ti\i$ distinct, unavoidable line of repa- 
ration, d^mps all search after novaihjp^ 
Far diffei^at from thoae niagie cirdet of 
Mrm and ewbantera, that gave hirtfa tp 
splendid iHu«^ion»» to tl«) palaciBi and gar- 
dew of Alcipa and Arroida, tlvia, like the 
fi^g of Angeljqa, ins^tantly diswpate^ over/ 
illusion, «5Yery onchantmeot, 

If ever a belt be allowable, it « where 
tho hQ4f^ h situated in a dead flat, mA in 
a naked ugly country ; thwe at teast it 
cannot injur«> any variety of gfound, or 
la^clude any distant progpect : it will alw 
be the real boundary to the ^ye* bowev«r 
^niftxrei, and any exolfusion in such eawe 

js a benefit ; but where there is any play 
x>f ground, aw^d a descent from the ho\¥ia, 
it more oompletely disSgures the place 
than ^ny other improvement. Whj^t moat 
delights w in the intricacy of vaned 
ground, of swelling knolls, and of Yallias 
betM?eea thera, retiring frona the sight in 
dilieif^nt directipna amidst trees or thxcketa. 
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is> that according to Hogarth's expression^ 
it leads the eye a kind of wanton chace ; 
this is what he calls tlie beauty of intricacy, 
and is that which distinguishes what is 
produced by soft winding shapes, from the 
more sudden and quickly-varying kind, 
•which arises from abrupt and rugged forms. 
All this wanton chace, as well as the effects 
of more wild and picturesque intricacy, is 
immediately checked by any circular plan- 
tation ; which never appears to retire from 
the eye and lose itself in the distance, never 
admits of partial concealments! AVhat- 
ever varieties of hills and dales there may 
be, such a plantation must stiffly cut across 
^ them, so that the undulations, and what in 

seamen's language may be called the 
trending oi the ground, cannot in that case 
be humoured ;.nor can its playful character 
be marked by that style of planting, which 
at once points out, and adds to its beautiful 
intricacy. 

This may serve to shew how impossible 
it is to plan any forms of plantations that 
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wilt suit all places, however it may suit 
the professor's convenience to establish 
such a doctrine*. 

ft 

I have perhaps express^ed rayself more 
strongly, and more at length than I other- 
wise should have done, on the subject of 
so paltry an invention as that of the belt, 
from the extreme disgust I felt at seeing* 
its effect in a place, of which the general 

* There is in this respect no small degree of resem* 
blance between the art of gardenings and that of medicine^ 
in w hich, after the general principles have been acquired, 
the judgment lies in the application ; and every case (as 
an eminent phy^cian observed to me) inust be considered 
as a special case. 

This holds precisely in improving, and in both arts the 
quacks are alike ; they have no principles, but only a few 
nostrums, which they apply indiscriminately to all situations, 
apd all constitutions. Clumps and Betts^ pills and drops, 
'are distributed with equal skill ;• the one plants the right^ 
and clears the left, as the other bleeds the east, and purges 
the west ward. The best jmprover or physician, is he who 
leaves most to nature ; who watches and takes* advantage o€ 
those indications which she points out when left to exert 
her own powers, but which, when once destroyed or sup- 
pressed by an empyric of either kind^ present themselves 
no more* "■' 



futures are aftiong the noblest in the 
ikingdom. In fronts the se^ appears iti 
view, embayed amidst islands and pro* 
montories^ and backed by mountains ; be* 
twc6ri the hdij^se and the shoie, there is a 
quick^ though not an abrupt decent of 
grouhd, oti which a judicious inipTover 
might have planted different masses of 
#ood, groups, and single trees, more at* 
less dispersed or connected together, with 
lawii* Arid glades between theiii, gently 
leading the eye among ttieir intricacies to 
the shore. This would have formed a rich 
tod varied foreground to the magnificen* 
distance; and in the approach to the sea- 
side, which ever way you took, would have 
broken that distance, and have formed in 
GtMfijaftCtiofi with it, a nurhber of H^w arid 
beautiful compositions. One of Mf . Brown's 
successors has thought diffe:rently ; and this 
tincomnion display of sednery is disgraced 

by ^ belt. 

I do not remember the ptac6 in its urir 
improved state ; but I was told that there 
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wfiUJ a great quantity of wood betwerai the 
house and the sea^ ami that the vtssseh ap« 

« 

peai^9 aa at that Itrondetful plac^^ Mount 
Edgecumbe, 9ftilibg over the tops^ iitid 
gliding ftfliong the sterna of the trees ; if 
sOy this pr<rfessbr 

*' Hsw \^ saj mafks of bis <le«lrtittite ^ay." 

The method of thinning trees which has 
been adopted by layers out of ground^ 
perfectly corresponds with their method of 
planting ; for in both cases they totally 
neglect, what in the general senne of the 
word may be called picturesque effects* 
Trees of remarkable size, indeed^ usually 
escape; but it is not, sufficient to attend 
to the giant sons of the forest : often the 
loss of a few trees, nay of a single tree oC 
middling size, is of infinite consequence to 
the general efifect of the place, by making 
ao irreparable breach in Hie dutlitie of a 
principal wood ; o^eni icniie of ^^ most 
beautiful graops,6*e the playM J«^atiety of 
tbeit far^, and thbir happy oonnet^ion 
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with other groups, to some apparently in- 
significanty and to many eyes, even ugly 
ttees^ To attend to all these niceties of 
outline, connection, and groupings would 
require much time as well as skill, and 
therefore a more easy and compendious 
method has been adopted : the different 
groups are to be cleared round, till they 
become as clump-like as their untrained 
natures will alTo^v; and even many of those 
outiside trees which belong to the groups 
themselves, and to which they owe, not 
only their beauty, but their security against 
wind and frost, are cut down without pity, 
if they will not range according to a pre- 
scribed model ; till mangled, starved, and 
cut off from all connection, these unhappy 
newly drilled corps 

'* Stand bare and naked, trembling at themselves.'^ 

a * * 

Eveo the old avenue, whose branches; 
had intj^itwined with each other for ages, 
Hmst undergo this fashionable^ metamor- 
phosis. The object of the improver is to ^ 
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break its regularity; but so far from pro 
ducing that effect by dividing it*into 
clumps, he could scarcely invent a method 
by which its regularity would be made so 
manifest in every direction. When entire, 
its straitness can only be seen when you 
look up or down it ; viewed sideways, it 
has the appearance of a thick mass of wood : 
if you plant other trees before it, to them 
it gives consequence, and they give it 
lightness and variety ; but when it is di- 
vided, and you can see through it, and 
compare the separate clumps with the 
objects before and behind them, the strait 
line is apparent from whatever point you 
view it. In its close array, the avenue is 
like the Grecian phalanx : each tree, like 
each soldier, is firmly wedged in between 
its companions ; its brancl^es, like their 
spears, present a front impenetrable to all 
attacks; but the moment this compact 
order is broken, their sides become naked 
and exposed. Mr. Brown, like another 
Paul us ^milius, has broken the firm em- 
bodied ranks of many a noble phalanx of 
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trees, and in this, perhaps, more than iti any 
other ifastaiice, he has shewn how far the 
perversion of taste may be carried ; for at 
the very time when he deprived the aVenue 
of its shade and its solemn grandeur, h^ 
increased its formality. 
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CHAPTER II* 



It is in the afi'angement and manage^ 
Inent of trees, that the great art of im- 
provement consists : earth is too cumbrous 
and. lumpish for man to contend much 
with, and when worked upon^ its effects axe 
flat and dead like its nature. But trees^ 
detaching themselves at once from th6 sur* 
face, and rising boldly into the air, haye 
a more lively and immediate effect on th^ 
eye : they alone, form a canopy over usj 
and a varied frame to all other objects ; 
which they admit, exclude, and group with^ 
almost at the will of the imprpver. Ip 
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beauty, they not only far excel every thing 
of inanimate nature, but their beauty is 
complete and perfect in itself; while that 
of almost every other object requires their 
assistance.. . Without them, the most varied 
inequality of ground is uninteresting : rocks, 
though their variety is of a more striking 
kind, and often united with grandeur, still 
want their accompaniment : and although in 
the higher parts of mountains trees are 
neither expected nor required, yet if there 
be none in any part of the view, a scene of 
mere barrenness and desolation, however 
grand, soon fatigues the eye. Water in all 
its characters of brooks, rivers, lakes, 
and water-falls, appears cold and naked 
without them : the sea alone forms an 
exception, its sublimity absorbing all idea 
of lesser ortiaments ; for no one can view 
the foam, the gulphs, the impetuous mo- 
tion of that world of waters, without a deep 
impression of its destructive and irresistible 
power* But sublimity is not its only cha- 
racter ; for after that first awful sensation 
is weakened by use, the infinite variety in 
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the forms of the waves, in their light and 
shadow, in the dashing of their spray, 
and above all, the perpetual change of 
motion, continue to amuse the eye in de- 
tail, as much as the grandeur of the whole 
possessed the mind. It is in this that it' 
differs, not only from motionless objects^ 
but even from rivers and cataracts^ how- 
-ever diversified in their parts : in them, 
the spectator sees no change from what he 
saw at first ; the same breaks in the cur- 
rent, the same falls continue; but the in- 
tricacies and varieties of waves breaking 
against rocks, are as endless as their 
motion. 

There are situations where trees succeed 
near the sea, but it is only where it is land- 
locked ; and in such cases, though their 
combination, as at Mount Edgcumbe, is no 
less beautiful than uncommon, the sea itself 
loses its grand imposing character, and 
puts on something of the appearance of a 
lake. Then it is that trees are necessary ; 
for a lake bounded by naked ground, or 
b^ naked rocHs, forms a dulj or a rude 
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landscape : but let one change only be 
made, let the sea break against those 
rocks, and trees will no longer be thought 
of. 

As, in addition to its sublime character, 
the intricacy and variety of its waves ren- 
der the sea independent of trees, so those 
are the two qualities in trees, which render 
them of Such importance in iall inland situ* 
ations, especially in those of a tame unva* 
ried character: and so great is their power 
of correcting monotony, that, by their 
means, even a dead flat may become highly 
interesting, 

llie infinite variety of their forms, tints^ 
and light and shade, must strike every 
body; the quality of intricaci/ they possess,, 
in as high a degree, and in a more exclusive 
and peculiar manner. Take a single tree 
only, and consider it in this point xif view. 
It is composed of naiUions of bougras» 
Sprays, and leaves, intermixed with, and 
fcrossing each other in as many difectidftis j 
^hite tht6ogh thfc various openings, the ey6 
istill discovers new and infinite corobin«i 
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iions of them : yet in tfeis m>yyin^li qf 
iatricacy, there is no unpleasant eoafa§|Qq ; 
the general effect is as simple, a^ t)ie i^fftaf} 
is complicate. Ground, rocks, and bu^l4* 
iqgs, where the parts jjre mi|C^ brqken, 
become fantastic and tricing; b$44^$>thpy 
have not that loose pli^^t tie^|;uf^ §p weU 
adapted tp partial conc^alipejiit : ^ t^^> 
therefore, is perhaps the only Qbgeot wh^sf^ 
^ grand whole, or at le^^t ^b^t ^ ^§^i 
conspicuous in it, is chiefly QompQS^^ flf 
iunum enable mipute mi distiact pftFts^ 

To shew how much those who QHght t0 
fee the best judges, consider the qualities J 
l^ve mentioned, no tFpe, bowev^ar large 
ftnd vigor/d^us, however bjxuri^nt thp ^ 
llage, will higUy interppt the painter, if it 
pr^sant one unifoiTn unbroken mm$ sd 
leaves ; while others, not onl^ inferjPP in 
«ae, and in thickness qf fcji§ge, ki4 IJf 
forms which njight induce sfm§ ii^prpvgf^ 

*o ci|t ikmi iow»y w}]l ^illiaoJ; aad fi¥ their 
fiijt^tj«», . The ue&asfis of Ifeis prnfeBia^ 

are .obvious ; but a^ on these reason^, ^c- 
co.E(jlij?g tp the ideas I have formed, the 

34 
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whole system of planting, pruning, and 
thinning, for the purpose of ornament, de- 
pends, I must be allowed to dwell a little 
longer on them. 

In a tree, of which the foliage is every 
where full and unbroken, there can be but 
little variety of form : then as the sun strikes 
only on the surface, neither can there be 
much variety of light and shade: and as 
the apparent colour of objects changes 
according to the diflFerent degrees of light 
or of shade in which they are placed, there 
can be as little variety of tint * ; and 
lastly, as there are none of those openings 
that excite and nourish curiosity, but the 
eye is every where opposed by one uniform 
leafy skreen, there can be as little intricacy 
as variety. What is here said of a single 
tree is equally true of every massy combtna-^ 
Hon of theni, and appe?irs to me to account 
perfectly for the bad effect of clumps, and 
of all plantations and woods where the 
trees grow close together : in all these cases 

t Lux varium viYumqiie dabit; qulluqii umbra colorem* 

Du Frcsnoy. 
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the effect' is in one respect much worse j 
we are disposed to admire the bulk of a 
single tree, the ipse nemm^ though its 
form should be heavy ; but there is a mean- 
ness, as well as a heaviness, in. the ap- 
pearance olf a lumpy mass, produced by a 
multitude of little stems. 

What are the qualities that painters do 
admire in single trees, groups, and woods, 
may easily be concluded from what they 
do not ; the detail would be infinite, for 
luckily where art does not interfere, the 
absolute exclusions are few. If their taste 
be preferable to that of gardeners, it is 
clear that there is something radically bad 
in the usual method of making and ma- 
naging plantations ; it otherwise would 
never happen, that the woods and arrange- 
ments of trees which they are least dis* 
posed to admire, should be those made for 
the express purpose of ornament. Under 
that idea, the spontaneous trees of the 
pountry are often excluded as too coiiqipon, 
or admitted in small proportions ; whilst 
ptherjf of peculiar form and colour, tak^ 
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place of oak and beech. But of whatevef 
trees the esiahlish^d woods of the country 
are copiposed^ the same, I think, should 
prevail in the new plantations, or those two 
grand principles, harmony, and unity of 
character, will be destroyed. It is very 
usual, however, when there happens to be 
a vacant space between two woods, tp fill 
it up with firs, larches, &c. ; if this be done 
with the idea of connecting those widoda» 
which $hould be the object, nothing can 
be more opposite than the efiect: even 
plantations of the mme speei^^ require 
time to roake tbem accord with the dd 
gronvths; but »uch harsh and sudden con« 
tmets of form and colour, make these 
insertions for ever appear like i^o many 
awkward piteeeft of patcb^woik; atid sardy 
if » ruan were reduced to tlie peeessity of 
having bi$ cost pieced, he would widh ta 
}iav^ the J4^5tii6^ pofieoftled. 9^nd the eolour 
iK^atda^d, i^«d mi i0 h§ lead^ a hdrkqum^. 

■ i 

the climate^ they must also be naturalizefl tQ t^e Ia|)<j$Ciipeft 
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Trees of a dark colour, or a spire-rliifcc 
form, though when planted in patches thej 
have such a motley appearance, may be so 
grouped with the prevailing trees of the 
country, as to produce infinite richness and 
variety, and yet seem part of the original 
design; but it appears to be an established 
rule, that plantations made for ornament, 
should, both in form and substance, be as 
distinct as possible from the woods^ of the 
country ; so that no one may doubt an in*- 
stant, what are the parts which have bei^i 
improved. Instead, ttierefore, of giving to 

iMid fBixed and i«ici>rporiite*dlH'idi tbe natives. A pmUi dt 
foreign trees planted by themselves in the out^kiiU qI'^ wxku^ 
or in some open corner of it, mix with the natives^ muck 
like a group of young Englishmen at an Italian conversa- 
sdone. But when some plant of foreign growth appears to 
spring up b; accident, and shoots out its beaiHitu), but less 
faoiiliar foliage among our natural trees, it has the sam^ 
pleading effect, as when a beautiful and amiable foreigner 
has acquired our language and manners so as to converse 
with the freedom of a native, yet retains enough of original 
decent and character, to give h peculiar grace and zest t^ 
«iU her words mi 9ctions» 
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nature * that " rich, ample, and flowing 
robe which she should wear on her throned 
eminence/' instead of " hill united to hill 
with sweeping train of forest, with prodi- 
gality of shade,'' she is curtailed of her fair 
proportions, pinched and squeezed into 
shape ; and the prim squat clump is perked 
up exactly on the top of every eminence. 
Sometimes, however, where the extent it* 
$o great, that common sized clumps would 
make no figure, it has been very inge^ 
liiously contrived to consolidate (and J 
am sure the word is not improperly used) 
several of them in one larger lump, and 
these condensed, unwieldly masses, are at 
random stuck about the grounds, 

. In many such plantations the trees 



"^ Mr. Mason's Popm on Modern Gardenings is so well 
)cnown to all who have any taate for the subject, or for 
poetry in general, tha^ it is hardly necessary to say, that the 
words between the inverted commas are chiefly taken from 
it. In the part from which I have taken these two pas?* 
9ages, he has pointed out the noblest style of planting, in ^ 
{Style of poetry no less nob)e s^nd elevated. 
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which principally shew themselves are 
lai*<?hes, ,and they produce the most com- 
pleat monotony of outline. The summits of 
round-headed trees, especially the oak, 
vary in each tree ; but there can only be 
one form in those of pointed trees * : on 
that account, wherever ornament is the 
aim, great care ought to be taken that the 
general outline be round and full, and only 
partially broken and varied by pointed 
trees, and that too many of those should 
not rise above the others, so as principally 
to catch the eye. Now wherever larches 
are mixed, even in a small proportion, over 
the whole of a plantation, the quickness of 
their growth, their pointed tops, and the 
peculiarity of their colour, make them so 
conspicuous, that the whole wood seems to 
consist of nothing else. 

I have seen two places on a very large 
scale laid out by a professed improver of 
high reputation t, where all the defects 

* Linea recta velut sola est^ & mille j ecarvs. 

f Some persons have imagmed, that by a professor of 
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' 1 have mentioned were most stdkingty 
exemplified. Whatever might be the 
other trees of which the 4separate clumps 
consisted, nothing was seen above but 
larches ; from the multitude of their sharp 
points, the whole country appeared en 
herhsotiy and had much the same degree 
of resemblance to natural scenery, as one 
of the old military plans with scattered 
platoons of spearmen, has to a print after 
Claude or Poussin. With all my admira^ 
tion of trees, I had rather be without them, 
than have them so disposed: indeed, I 
have often seen hills, where the outline, the 
swellings, and the dee^i hollows were so 
striking, and where the surface was so 
varied by the mixture of smooth close-* 
bitten turf, with the rich, though short 
cloathing of fern, heath, or furze, and by 
the different openings and sheep tracks 

high reputation I must have meant Mr. Repton ; but these 
two places^ which were kid out before he took to the pro-^ 
fession, clearly prove that it did not then require his talents 
to gain a high reputation : I hope in future it will be less 
easily acquired. 
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among them, that I should have been sorry 
to have had the vrhole covered with the 
finest wood; nay, I could hardly have 
wished for trees the most happily disposed, 
and of course should have dreaded those 
"w^hich are usually placed there by art 
An improver has rarely such dread : in 
general the first idea that strikes him, is 
that of distinguishing his property ; nor is 
he easy till he has put his pitch^mark oil 
all the summits. Indeed this gratifies his 
desire of celebrity, by exciting the curiosity 
and admiration of the vulgar; and tra- 
vdlers of taste willnaturally be provoked 
to enquire, though from another motive, to 
whom those unfortunate hills belong. 

It is melancholy to compare the slow 
progress of beauty, with the upstart growth 
of deformity ; trees and woods planted in 
the most judicious style, will not for years 
strongly attract the painter*s notice, though 
the planter, like a fond parent, feels the 
greatest tenderness for his children, at the 
timfe they are least interesting to others *. 

* Madame de Sevign^^ vvhose maternal tenderness seema 
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But to the deformer (a name too often 
synonymous to the improver) it is not ne- 
cessary that his trees should have attained 
their full growth ; as soon as he has planted 
them in his round fences, his principal 
work is done ; the eye which used to follow 
with delight the bold sweep of outline, 
and all the playful undulation of ground, 
finds itself suddenly checked and its pro- 
gress stopt, even by these embryo clumps. 
They have the same effect on the great 
features of nature, as an excrescence^ on 
those of the human face; in \vhich, though 
the proportion of one feature to another 
greatly varies in different persons, yet these 
differences, like others of a similar kind in 
inanimate nature, give variety of character 
without disturbing the general accord of 
the part^: but let there be a wart or a 
pimple on any prominent feature — no dig- 
nity or beauty of countenance can detach 
the attention from it; that little, round, 

to have extended itself to her plantations, says, *' Je fais 
jetter a bas de grands arbres^ parce qu*ils font ombrage, oil 
qu'ils incomniodent mes jeunes enfants." ' 
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dbtinct lump, while it disgusts the eye, 
hs^ a fascinating power of fixing it .on ite 
Qwn defonnity. This is precisely the^eot 
:of dumps : the beauty or grandeur of the 
;§urrpunding parts only serve to make; them 
more horribly conspicuous; and the daijc 
tint of the Scotch fir, of which they are 
^§nqrally composed, as it separates ttiem 
by colour, as well as by form, from every 
ptj^er object, adds the last finish. 

:Bjnt .even l^trge plantations of firs, when 
they are not the natuml and the preyaili?g 
trees of the country, have a har9h slvA 
heavy look, from their not harmonizing 
with the rest of the landscape; and this is 
particularly the qase, when, as it sometunes 
happens, one side of a valley is planted 
solely with firs, the other with deciduous 
.trees. The common expressions of aAao^t^ 
colour, or a h^avy form, shew that, the eye 
feels an impression frpm pbyecjts analogous 
to tb^t of weight : thence arises the ije* 
cessity of , preserving what niay be called a 
proper , balance, so that the quantity of 
daxk colour on one side, or in pne partof 

VOL. I. T 
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the scene, should not in any striking de** 
gree outweigh the other ; and this is a very 
materia] point in the art of painting. If in 
a picture, the one half were to be light and 
airy both in the forms and in the tints, and 
the other half one black heavy lump, the^ 
most ignorant person would probably be 
displeased, though he might not know 
upon what principle, with the want of 6a- 
lanccj and of harmony; for those harsh dis- 
cordant forms and colours, not only act 
more forcibly from being brought together 
within a small coitipass, but also, because 
in painting they are not authorized by 
fashion, or rendered familiar by custom. 
One principal cause of the extreme heavi- 
ness of fir plantations is their closeness* 
A planter very naturally wishes to produce 
some appearance of wood as soon as pos- 
sible ; he therefi3re sets his trees very near 
together, and so they generally remain, 
for he has seldom the resolution to thin 
them suflSciently : they are consequently 
all drawn up together nearly to the same 
height; and as their heads touch each 
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oiheTf no variety,, no. distinction of form 
can exist, but the whole is one enormous, 
unbroken, unvaried mass of black. It^s 
appearance is indeed so uniformly dea4 
and heavy, that instead of those cheering 
ideas which arise from the fresh luxuriant 
foliage,. and the lighter tints of deciduous 
trees, it has something of that dreary im**' 
age, that extinction of form and colour, 

which Milton felt from blindness ; when he 

* • • • • ■ » 

who had viewed objects with a painter 9 
eye, as he described them with a poet^s 
fire> was . . 

IPresented with an universal blaiik 
Of nature's worksi 

The inside of these pkntations fully 
answers to the dreary appearance of the 
outside* Of all dismal kcenes it seems to 
me the most likely for a maato hang him^ 
self in, though he would find some diffir 
Culty in the execution; for, amidst the 
endless multitude of stems, there is rarely 
a single side branch to which a'rOpe Could 
be fastened 4 The whole wood is a cqU 
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lectibii 6f taTl naked poles, with a few 
Jigged boughs hear the top ; abote-^ne 
uniform rusty cope, seen thfoltgh decayed 
and decaying sprays and branches j below 
—the soil parched and blasted with the 
baleful droppings ; hardly a plant or a 
blade of grass, nothing that can give an 
idea of life, or vegietatioh. !E>fen its gloonf 
is without solemnity; it is only dull and 
dismal; and what light there is, like that 
of hell, 

" Serves only to diicover scenes of woe. 
Regions of sorrow, doleful shades." 

In a grove whfefe the trees have had room 
to spread (and in that case I am very Car from 
exchiding the Sbotch fir or any of the pines) 
ihh gloom has » character of solemn gran- 
detir ; tbit grandeur arises froni the broad 
^d varied canopy over bead, from the 
^all Btimbfer, ]aad great si^fe of the trunks 
hy v^hich the canopy is supported*, and 

.: ♦ This circumstance seems to have struck Virgil in flic 
case of a smgle tree : ' 

Media ipsa, ingcnlem sustinet umbram. 
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from the lar^ undisturbed spaces bejtween 
them ; but a close wood of firs, is, perhaps, 
the only one from which the opposite 
quaUties of cheerfulness and grandeur, of 
symmetry and variety, are equally ex- 
cluded ; and in which, though the sight is 
perplexed and harassed by the confusion 
of petty objects, there is not the smallest 
degree of intricacy. 

firs, panted and left in the same clos^ 
array, ^re very commonly made use of as 
screens and boundaries ; but 99 the lower 
part is of most consequence where cour 
cealment is the object, they are, for the 
reasons I mentioned before, the most im- 
proper trees for that purpose, I will, how- 
ever, suppose them to be exactly in the con- 
dition the planter would wish; that the 
outer boughs, on which alone he can place 
^ny dependence, were preserved from ani- 
mals ; and that though planted along th^ 
brow of a hill, they had escaped trqm 
wind and snow, and the many accidents 
to which they are exposed in bleajk situa- 

T 3 
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tions ; they would then exactly answer to 
tliat admirable description of Mr. Mason j 

. *^ The Scottish fir 
' Id murky file rears his inglorious head^' 
And blots the fair horiaon/^ 

Nothing can be more accurately, or more 
forcibly expressed, or raise a juster imago 
in the mind- Every thick unbroken mass 
of black, especially when it can be com-^ 
pared with softer tints, is a bht ; and has . 
the same effect on the horizon in nature, 
as if a dab of ink were thrown upon that 
of a Claude, This, however, is viewing 
it in its most favourable state, when at 
least it iEinswers the purpose of a screen, 
though a heavy one: but it happens full as 
often, that the outer boughs do not reach 
above half way down ; and then, besides 
the long, black, even line which cuts the 
horizon at the top, there is at bottom a 
streak of glaring light that pierces every 
where through the meagre and naked poles, 
?ind shews distinctly the poverty and thin- 
nesg of the boundary. Many a coraraQft 
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hedge with a few trees in it, that has beeji 
suffered to grow wild, is a much more 
varied and effectual screeh ; but there are 
hedges, where yews and hoUies are mixed 
with trees and thorns, so thick from the 
ground upwards, so diversified in their 
outhne, in the tints, and in the light and 
shade, that the eye, which dwells on them 
with pleasure, is perfectly deceived ; and 
can neither see through them, nor discover 
(hardly even suspect) their want of depth. 
ITiis striking contrast between a mere 
hedge, and trees planted for the express 
purpose of conceal nient and beauty, affords 
a very useful hint not only for screens and 
boundaries, but for every sort of plantation, 
where^ variety and intricacy, not mere 
profit, are the objects. We may learn 
from it that concealment, without which 
there can be no intricacy, cannot well be 
produced without a mixture of the sraalj^r, 
growths, such as thorns and hollies ; which 
being naturally bushy, fill up the lower 
parts where the larger trees are apt to be 
bare. We may also learn in what manner 

T 4 
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such a mixture produces variety of outtine j 
for in a hedge such as I have described, 
the lower growths do not prevent the higher 
from extending their heads, while at the 
same time by their different degrees of 
height, more or less approaching to that 
of the timber trees, they accompany and 
group with them, and prevent that formal 
disconnected appearance, which hedgerow 
trees left alone, after every thing has beeii 
completely cleared from them, almost al^ 
ways present. 

If by such means a mere single line of 
hedge becomes an effectual and varied 
screen, of course a deeper plantation con- 
ducted on the samb principles would be 4 
much more varied boundary, and mbrfe 
impenetrable to the eye; and it seems to 
me, that if this method were followed in 
all ornamental plantations, it would, in a 
great measure, obviate the bad effects of 
their being left too close, either from fool* 
ish fondness, or neglect. Suppose, for in^ 
stance, that instead of the usual method 
of making an evergreen plantation of firs 
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only, and those stuck close together, the 
firs were planted at various distances of 
ten, twelve, or more yards asunder, and 
thflit the spaces between them were filled 
with the lo\^er evergreens. All these would 
for some years grow up together, till at 
length the firs would shoot above them all, 
and find nothing afterwards to check their 
grmvth in any direction. Suppose such a 
wood upon the largest scale, to be left to 
itself, and not a bough cut for twenty, 
thirty, any number of years ; and that then 
it came into the hands of a person, who 
wished to give variety to this rich, but 
uniform nfiass. He might in some parts 
choose to have an open grove of firs only ; 
in that case hfe woirid only have to clear 
away all the lower evergreens, and the firs 
which remained, from the free unconstrain- 
ed growth of their heads, would appear 
as if they had been planted with that de- 
sign. In other parts he might make that 
beautiful forest-like mixture of open grove, 
with thickets and loosely scattered trees ; 
of laVrtis and glades of various shapes and 
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dimensions, variously bounded. Some* 
times be might find the ground scooped 
out into a deep hollow, forming a sort of 
amphitheatre ; and there, in order to shew 
its general shape, and yet preserve its se- 
questered character, he might only make 
a partial clearing ; when all that can give 
intricicy, variety, and retirement to a spot 
of this kind, would be ready to his hands. 
It may indeed be objected, and npt 
without reason, that this evergreen under- 
wood will have grown so close, that when 
thinned, the plants which are left will look 
bare; and bare they will look, for such 
must necessarily be the effect pf leaving 
any trees too close. There are, however> 
several reasons why it is of less conse- 
quence in this case. The first and most 
material is, that the great outline of the 
wood formed by the highest trees, would 
not be affected ; another is, that these 
lower trees being of various growths, soma 
will have outstripped their fellows, in the 
same proportion as the firs outstripped 
them ; and, consequently, their heads will 
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have had room to spread, and form a gra- 
dation from the* highest firs, to the lowest 
underwood. Again, many of these ever- 
greens of lower growth succeed well under 
the drip of taller trees, and also (to use 
the figurative expression of nursery-men) 
love the knife : by the pruning of some, 
therefore, and cutting down of others, the 
bare parts of the tallest would in a short 
time he covered ; and the whole of such a 
wood might be divided at pleasure into 
openings and groups, diifering in form, in 
size, and in degrees of concealment; from 
skirtings of the loosest texture, to the ch> 
sest and most impenetrable thickets. 

This method is equally good in making 
plantations of deciduous trees, though not 
in the same degree necessary as in those of 
firs; and though I have only mentioned 
mmamental plantations, yet, I believe, if 
thorns were always mixed with oak, beech, 
Jkc. besides their use in preventing the fo- 
rest trees from being planted too close to 
(each other, they would by no means be un- 
profitablCt If they were tak©n out before 
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they were too large to be moved easily, 
their use for hedges, and their ready sale 
for that purpose, is well known; if left 
longer, they are particularly useful for fill- 
ing up gaps, where smaller plants would 
be stifled ; and if they remained, they 
would always.make excellent hedge-wood, 
and iinswer all the common purposes of 
underwood*. For ornament, exotics of 
different growths might be added ; among 
which the various species of thoms alone^ 
would furnish a considerable list. 

It is not meant that the largest growths 
should never be planted near each other ; 
some of the most beautiful groups are often 
formed by such a close junction, but not - 
when they have all been planted at the 
same time, and drawn up together. A 
judicious improver will know when, and 
bow to deviate fi*om any method, however 
generally good. 

There are few operations in improvement 
more pleasant, than that of opening gra- 
dually a scene, where the materials are 
not unfit for use, but only too abundant; 
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the case is very different where they are 
absolutely spoiled, as in a thick wood of 
firs. Ih that, there is no room for selection; 
no exercise of the judgment in arranging 
the groups, masses, or single trees; no 
power of renewing vegetation by pruning 
or cutting down ; no hope of producing 
the smallest intricacy or variety. If one 
bare pole be temoved, that behind differs 
from it so little, that one might exclaim 
with Macbeth, 

'* Tby air 
'Ms like the first — a third is like the former — 

"Horrible sight!"— 

» 

and so they woqld unvaried ly go on, 

" Tho' their line 
•* Stretch'd out to the crack of doom." 

In contrasting the character of a close 
wood of firs onjy, with that of the mixeU 
evergreen plantation which I have de- 
scribed, I do not think I have at all ex- 
aggerated the ugliness, and the incorrigible 
sameness of the one, and the variety and 
beauty of which the other is capable. 1 
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mean^ however, that varieiy which arise* 
from tlie manner in which these evergreens 
may be disposed, not fi'om the number 
of distinct species. I have indeed often 
observed in forests, so many combinations 
and picturesque effects produced merely 
by oak, beech, thorns, and hollies^ that 
one could hardly wish for more variety ;, on 
the other hand I have no less frequently 
found the most perfect monotony in point 
of composition and eifect, wher6 there was 
the greatest variety of trees : it put me in 
mind of what is mentioned of the more 
ancient Greek painters ; that with only four 
colours, they did, w^hat in the more dege- 
nerate days of the art, could not be per- 
formed with all the aid of chemistry. 

Variety, of which the true end is to relieve 
the eye, not to perplex it, does not consist 
in the diversity of separate objects, but in 
that of their effects when combined toge- 
ther; in diversity of composition, and of 
character. Many think, however, they 
have obtained that grand object, when 
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they have exhibited in one body all this 
hard names of the Linnsean system* ; but 
when as many different plants as can well 
be got together, are exhibited in every 
shrubbery, or in emry plantation, the re^ 
suit is a sameness of a different kind, but 
not less truly a sameness, than would arise 
from there being no diversity at ail ; for 
there is no having variety of character, 
without a certain distinctness, without cer- 
tain marked features on which the eye can 
dwell. 

In forests and woody commons, we some- 
times come from a part where hollies had 

chiefly prevailed, to another where junipers * 

* In a botanical light, such a collection is extremely 
curious and entertaining ; but it is about as good a spe- 
cimen of variety in landscape^ as a line of Lilly's gram-- 
mar would be of variety in poetry : 

£t postis^ vectis> vermis societur et axis« 

A collection of hardy exotics may also' be considered as 
a very valuable part of the improver's pallet, and may sug* 
gest many new and harmonious combinations of colours \ 
but then he must not call the pallet a picture. 
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w yews are the principal evergteeiis ; and 
where, perhaps, there is the same sort 
of change in the deciduous underwood. 
This strikes us with a new impression; 
but mix them equaUy together in all 
parts, and diversity becomes a source of 
monotony. 

One great cause of the superior variety 
and richness of unimproved parks and 
forests, when compared with lawns and 
dressed grounds, and of their .being so 
much more admired by painters, is, that 
the trees and groups are seldom totally 
alone and unconnected; that they ^seldom 
exhibit either of those two principal de- • 
fects in the composition of landscapes, the 
opposite extremes of beiog too crouded, 
or too scattered: whereas the cltwnpis^a 
most unliappy union of them both; it is 
scattered in respect to the general compo- 
sition, and close and lumpish when con- 
sidered by itself. 

Single trees, wben they ataiKi alooe/and 
are round-headed, have some tendency to- 
^wards the defects of the clump; and it is 
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xrorthy of remark, that in the Liber Veil- 
tatis of Claude, consisting of nearly two 
hundred drawings, there are not, I believe^ 
more than three single trees. This is one 
strong proof, which the works of other 
painters would fully confirm, that those* 
who most studied the effect of visible ob- 
jects, attended infinitely less to their dis- 
tinct individual fonns, than to their group- 
ing and connection. 

Tlie great sources of all that painters admire 
in natural scenery, are accident and neg- 
lect*; for in forests and old parks, the rough 
bushes nurse up young trees, and grow up 
with them ; and thence arises that infinite 

^ I remember hearing what I thought a just criticism 
•n a part of Mr. Crabbe's poem of the librarjr : he has 
there personified Neglect, and given her the active employ-* 
ment of spreading dust on books of anci^t chivalry. £ttt 
in producing picturesque effects, I begin to think her vim 
inerti(R is in niiany cases a very powerful agent. 

Should this criticism induce any person who bad not 
read the Library^ to look at the part 1 have mientioned^ 
he will soon forget his motive for looking at it, in his ad* 
niiration of oile of the most animated^ ^d highly poetical 
descriptions I ever read. 

VOL. i- y 
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variety of openings, of inlets, of glades^ of 
forms of trees, &c. The rudeness of many 
such scenes might be softened by a judi-^ 
cious style and degree of clearing and 
amoothingy without injuring, what might 
be successfully imitated in the most po<^ 
lished parts, their varied and intricate 
character. 

Lawm are very commonly made by 
laying together a number of fields and 
meadows, which are generally cleared of 
every thing but the timber. When the 
hedges are taken away, it must be a great 
piece of luck, if the trees which were in them, 
and those which were scattered about the 
open parts, should so combine together, as to. 
form a coniiected whole. The case is much 
more desperate, when a layer out of grounds 
kas persuaded the owner, 

To improve an old family seat. 
By tawning a hundred good acres of wheat ; 

for the insides of arable grounds have sel- 
dom any trees in them, and the hedgea 
but few; and then clumps and belts are 
the usual resources* 
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« Such an improvement, however, is great- 
ly admired ; and I have frequently heard it 
wondered at, that a green lawn, ^bich is 
so charming in nature, should look so ill 
when painted. It must be owned^ that it 
does look miserably flat and insipid in a 
picture j but that is not entirely the fault 
of the painter, for it would be difficult to 
invent any thing more wretchedly insipid^ 
than one uniform green surfacie dotted with 
clumps^ and surrounded by a belt* If, 
however, instead of such accompaniments^ 
'We supposed a laWn to be adorned with 
trees disposed in the happiest manner* 
istill I believe it would scarcely be possible 
to make a long extent of smooth uniform 
green interesting in a picture: such a 
scene^ even painted by a Claude, would 
want precisely what it Wants in nature; 
that happy union of warm and cool^ of 
smooth and roughs of pidtutesque and 
beautiful^ which makes the charm of his^^ 
best compositionSi 

But though such Sceiies as the great 
masters made choice of, are much m^f* 
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varied and animated than one of mere grass 
can be, yet I am very far from wishing the 
peculiar character of lawns to be destroyed: 
the study of the principles of painting 
would be very ill applied by an improver, 
who should endeavour to give each scene 
every variety that might please in a picture 
separately considered, instead of such varie- 
ties as are consistent with its own peculiar 
character and situation, and with the con- 
nections and dependencies it has on other 
objects. Smoothness, verdure, and undula- 
tion, are the most characteristic beauties of 
& iawn, but they arc in their nature closely 
allied to monotony ; improvers, instead of 
endeavouring to remedy that defect, to- 
wards which those essential qualities of 
beauty are constantly tending, have, on. 
the contrary, added to it and made it 
much more striking, by the disposition 
of their trees, and their method of form- 
ing the banks oi artificial rivers : nor 
have they confined this system of levelling 
atid turfing to thos6 scenes where smooth- 
jaeM. and verdure ought to be* the ground- 
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work of improvement, but have made it 
the fundamental principle of their art. 

With respect to those objects where avery 
different art is concerned, the impressions 
are also very different: a perfectly flat 
square meadow, surrounded by a neat hedge, 
and neither tree nor bush in it, is looked 
upon not only without disgust, but with 
pleasure, for it pretends only to neatness 
and utility, and the same may be said of a 
piece of arable of excellent husbandry : but 
when a dozen pieces are laid together and 
called a lawn, or a pleasure-ground, with 
manifest pretensions to beauty, the eye 
grows fastidious, and has not the same in- 
dulgence for taste, as for agriculture. Where 
indeed men of property, either from false 
taste, or from a sordid desire of gain, dis* 
figure such scenes or buildings as painters 
admire, our indignation is very justly ex* 
cited : not so when agriculture, in its general 
progress, as is often unfortunately the case, 
interferes with picturesqueness or beauty/ 
The painter may indeed. lament; but that 
science, which of all others most benefits 

u 3 
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mankind^ hak a right tOv more than his 
forgiveness, when wild thickets are con- 
verted into scenes of plenty and industry, 
and when gypsies and vagrants give way to 
the less picturesque figures of husbandmen 
and their attendants. 

I believe the idea that smoothness and 
verdure will make amends for the want of 
variety and picturesqueness, arises from our 
hot distinguishing those qualities that are 
grateful to the mere organ of sight, froni 
those various coinbinations, which through 
the progressive cultivation of that sense^ 
liftve produced inexhaustible sources of de** 
light and admiration, Mr, Mason observes, 
that green is to the eye, what harmony is to 
the ear; the comparison holds throughout; 
fbr a long continuance of either without 
BWhe relief, is equally tiresome to both 
senses. Soft and smooth sounds, are those 
which are most grateful to the m&re sen$e ; 
the least artful combination, even that of a 
third belbw sung by another voice, at first 
distracts the Attention from the tune; when 
fbat is got over, ^ Venetian duet appeairs 
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the perfection of melody and harmony. By 
degrees however the ear, like the eye, tires 
of a repetition of the same flowing strain; it 
requires some marks of invention, of ori- 
ginal and striking character as well as of 
sweetness, in the melodies of a composer ; 
it takes in more and more intricate combi«- 
nations of barnxony and opposition of parts, 
not only without confusion, but with de- 
light ; and with that delight (the only last- 
ing one) which is produced both from the 
eflect of the whole, and the detail of the 
parts *. At the same time, the having ac- 
quired a relish for such artful combinations, 
so far from excluding, except in narrow 

* This I take to be the reason why those who are real 
connoisseurs in any art^ can give the most unwearied atten- 
tion to what the general lover is soon tired of. Both are 
struckj though not in the same manner or degree, with th^ 
whole of a scene ; but the painter is also eagerly employed 
in examining the part$y and all the artifice of nature in com- 
posing such a whole. The general lover stops at the first 
gaze ; and I have heard it said by those^ who in other pur- 
suits shewed the most discriminating taste, ^' Why should 
we look at these things any more— we have seen them/' 

Non ragionar di lor ; ma guarda e pasta* 

U 4 
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pedantic minds, a taste for simple melo. 
dies, or simple scenes, heightens the enjoys 
ment of them. It is only by such acquire^ 
ments, that we learn to distinguish what is, 
simple, from what is bald and common* 
place ; what is varied and iqtric^te, from 
"^hat i§ Only perplexed, 
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Of ^11 ^he effects in landscape^ the most 
brilliant and captivating are those pro* 
duced by water; on the management of 
which, as I have been told, Mr. Brown 
particularly piqued himself. If those beau^ 
ties in natural rivers and lakes which are 
imitable by art, and the selections of them 
in the works of great painters, be the pro- 
per objects of imitation, Mr. Brown gross- 
ly mistook his talent ; for among all his 
tame productions, his pieces of made water 
are perhaps the most so* 

One striking property of water, and 
that which most distinguishes it from 
the grosser element of earth, is its being 
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a mirror; and a mirror which gives a 
peculiar freshness and tenderness to the 
colours it reflects : it softens the stronger 
lights, though the lucid veil it throws over 
them seems fiardly to diminish their brilli- 
ancy ; and gives breadth, and often depths 
to the shadows, while from its glassy sur- 
face they gain a peculiar look of transpa*- 
rency. These beautiful and varied eflfects, 
however, are chiefly produced by the near 
objects ; by trees and bushes immediately 
en the banks ; by those which hang over 
th6 water, and form dark coves beneath 
their branches ;* by various tints of thie soil 
•where the ground is broken ; by roots, and 
old trunks of trees ; by tussucks of rushes, 
and by large stones that are partly Whiten* 
ed by the air, and partly covered with 
mosses, lychens, and weather-^stains ; while 
the soft tufts of grass, and the smooth ver* 
dure of meadows with which they are 
intermixed, appear a thousand times mcwre 
ficrft, smooth, and verdant by such contrasts. 
But to piroduce reflections there mu*t 
be objects; for according to a maxim I 
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have heard quoted fix>m the old law of 
France (a ma:sim that hardly required the 
sanction of such venerable authority) ou il 
ny a ruriy le roi perd ses droits ; and this 
is geaerally a case in point with respect 
to Mr, Brown's artificial rivers. Even 
when, according to Mr. Walpole's de- 
scription, " a few trees, scattered here and 
there on its edges, sprinkle the tame bank 
that accompanies its meanders,'' the re- 
flections would not have any great variety, 
or brilliancy*. 

The m^eanders of a river, which at every 
turn present scenes of a difFerei^ chaj&cter, 
make us strongly feel the use and th^ 

^ The passage I have quoted is m his Treatise on 
Modern Gardening. The general tenor of that part is ia 
commendation of the present style of made water; but this 
passage contains more just and pointed satire^ than ever 
lYas conveyed in the same number of words : a fet^ tr^^ 
pattered here and there on its edge^, sprinkle die tame 
Imnk. It seems to me that in the midst of praisi^s^ his 
oaturai taste breaks out into criticismj perhaps unintended, 
find which^ on that account^ may well sting the improver 
yfho reads them j for the sting is always muth sharper wl^ 

Medio de fonte kporum 
%wt^\i zmxA alit^uid; cjucd in i}>sis fibribus an|^ 
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charm of them ; but when the same sweepi 
return as regularly as the steps of a minuet^ 
the eye is quite wearied with following 
them over and over again. What makes 
the sweeps much more formal, is their 
extreme jiakedness. The sprinkling of a 
few scattered trees on their edges will not 
do; there must be masses, and groups, 
and various degrees of openings, and con- 
cealment ; and by such means, some little 
variety may be given even to these tame 
banks, for tame they always will remain : 
and it may here be observed, that the same 
objects wliich produce reflections, produce 
also variety of outline, of tints, of lights 
and shadows, as well as intricacy. So in- 
timate is the connection between all these 
different bpauties; so often does the ab- 
sence of one of them, imply the absence 
of the othersr 

In the turns of a beautiful river, the 
lines are so varied with projections, coves, 
Spd inlets; with smooth and broken ground; 
with some parts open, and with others 
fringed and overhung with trees arid bushes j 
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Avith peeping rocks, large mossy stones, 
and all their soft and brilliant reflections, 
that the eye lingers upon them: the two 
banks seem as it were to protract their 
meeting, and to form their junction in- 
sensibly, they so blend and unite with each 
other- In Mr. Brown's naked canals, no-i 
thing detains the eye a moment ; and the 
two bare sharp extremities appear to cut 
into each other. If in such productions^ 
a near approach to mathematical exact- 
ness were a merit instead of a defect, the 
sweeps of Mr. Brown's water would be 
admirable; for many of them seem not 
to have been formed by degrees with the 
spade, but scooped out at once by an im* 
mense iron crescent, which after cutting 
out the indented part on one side, was ap-^ 
plied to the opposite side, and then reversed 
to make the sweeps; so that in each sweep 
the indented and the projecting parts, if 
they couM be shoved together, would fit 
like the pieces of a dissected map*. 

* When I speak of Mr. Brown's Artificial water, I in*' 
dude Without znucb scrapie^ the greater part of vi^at lias 
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Where these serpentine canals are made, 
if there happen to be any sudden break? 
&r inequalities in the ground ; any thickets 
or bushes ; any thing, in short, that might 
cover the rawness and formality of new 
work — ^instead of taking advantage of such 
accidents, all must be made level and bare; 
and, by a strange perversion of terms, 
stripping nature stark-naked, is called 
dressing her. 

A piece of stagnant water, with that thin> 
uniform, grassy edge which always remains 
after the operation of le veilings is much more 
like a temporary overflowing in a meadow 
or pasture^ than what it professes to imi^ 
tate--na lake or a river : for the principal 
distinction between the outline of such an 

tieen made since his time : I consider him as the Hercules 
to whom Xhp labours of the lesser heroes are to be attributed^ 
aod they have had no difficulty in copying his model exactly^ 
ISatiisal xixfiT^, indeed^ can only be imitated by the eye. 
cj^et ii| gaji^ting or reality ; but his may be surveyed^ and 
an exact pWn taken of them by admeasurement ; and 
though such a representation would not accord with a 
Ctaud^%W^ Ga»par, it m^bt with great propriety be hung 
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'Overflowing, and that of a permanent piece 
of water neither formed nor improved by 
art, is, that the flood-water is in general 
every where even with the grass, that there 
are no banks to it, nothing that appears 
firmly to contain it. In order, therefore, 
to impress on the whole of any artificial 
water a character of age, permanency, 
capacity, and above all, of naturalness as; 
well as variety, some degree of height and 
of abruptness ia the banks is required, and 
different degrees of both; some appearance 
of their having been in parts gradually 
worn and undermined by the successive 
'action of rain and frost, and even by that 
of the water when put in motion by winds: 
for the banks of a mill-pond, which is pro- 
verbial for stillness, are generally under- 
miqed in parts by a succession of such 
accidental circumstances. All this diversity 
of rough broken ground, varyingin height 
and form, and accompanied with projecting 
trees and bushes, will readily be, acknom- 
ledged to have more paintec-lifcci eflfecta, 
than one bar^, umfpniji slopQ qCfif^; that 
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acknowledgment is quite sufficierit, and the 
objections, which are easily foreseen, are; 
easily answered ; for tliere are various ways 
in which rudeness may be corrected and 
disguised, as well as blended with what is 
smooth and polished, without destroying 
the marked character of nature on the one 
hand, or a.dressed appearance on the other; 
of this I have already given some few in- 
stances*. But as artificial lakes and rivers 
are usually made, the water appears in every 
part so nearly on the same level with the 
land, and so totally without banks, that 
were it not for the regularity of the curves, 
a stranger might often suppose that w^hen 
dry weather came the flood would go off, 
and the meadow be restored to its natural 
state* Sometimes, however, it happens, 
that the bottoms of meadows and pasr 
tures subject t6 floods, are in parts bound- 
ed by natural banks against which the 
^ater lies, where it takes a very natural 
and varied form, and might easily from 
ll)any>|K>int8, and those not distant, be 

♦ Vide my tetter to Mr. ReptoB, p^e I4«. 
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mistaken for part of a river : to such "over* 
flowings I of course do not mean to al- 
lude, the comparison would do a great 
deal too much honour to those pieces of 
water, the banks of which had been formed 
by Mr. Brown ; for it is impossible to see 
any part of them without knowing them 
to be artificial. 

Among the various ways in which the 
present style of artificial water has been 
defended, certain passages from the poets 
have been quoted*, to shew that it is a 
great beautv la a river to have the water 
close to the edge of the grass : 

May thy brimmed waves for this 
Their fuil tribate never miss. 

Vivo de pumice fontes 
Roscida mobihbua lambebant gramina rivis*. 

To which might be added the well known 
passage : 

Without o'erflowip; full* 

"^ Essay on Design in Gardenings {u^e $01^. 
t Claudian de raptu Proserpine, 
VOL. I. X 
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i tmvestJch res|>ect f3:)r the feeling w^hicb 
TMOSt poets have she^wn for natural beauties,» 
and think they have so often and so happily 
expressed what i^, and ought to be^ the ge- 
tieml feeling of mankind, that wherever 
they were dearly and uniformly against 
me, I should certainly, as far as that ge- 
neral sensation was concerned, allow my- 
self to be ill the wrong. In this case, 
however, I can safely agree with the poets^ 
and yet condemn Mr. Brown. With re- 
gard to the first instance, I might say, that 
without thinking of beauty, it is a very 
natural compliment to a river-god or god- 
dess, to wish their streams always full; 
but I am ready to admit, that by brimmed 
waves the poet meant as full as the river 
could be without overflowing, and that it 
were to be wished for the sake of beauty, 
that rivers could always be kept in that 
state. All this is clearly in favour of an 
equal height of *he mater; but can it be 
inferred from this, or, I will venture to say, 
from kny passage whatever, that Milton,, 
or any other poet, was of c^inion. th^at the^ 
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banks ought every where to be of an equal 
height above the water, and the ground 
equally sloped down to it? If it be allowed, 
as I presume it must, that no such idea is 
to be found amongst the poets, I am sure 
it can as little be justified by natural 
scenery : for let us imagine the river to be 
brimful, like a canal, for a certain distance 
from any given point, and then, as it per- 
petually happens, the bank to rise suddenly 
to a considerable height; the water must 
remain on the same level, but the brim 
would be changed, and instead of being 
brimfiil, according to all idea taken frortx 
Mr. Brown, not from Milton, the river 
though full, would in that place be deep 
within its banks. But still, it has been 
argued, when the water rises to the upper 
edge of the banks, the signs of their hav- 
ing been worn cannot appear: certainly 
not in Mr. Browi^'s canals, where monotony 
is so carefully guarded, that the full streaqi 
of a real river would, for a long time, hardly 
produce any variety : but do rivefs, in theiie 
natural state never swell with rain or Snovr, 

MX /m 
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and, before they discharge themselves over 
the lowest parts, wear and undermine their 
higher banks? a distinction, which does 
not exist in what are called imitations of 
rivers. Do not the marks of such floods 
on the higher banks remain after the river 
has retired into its proper channel, that is, 
nearly to the height of the lower banks ? 
but even on a supposition of its never 
overflowing, and never sinking, the same 
thing would happen in some degree ; for it 
does happen in stagnant water, and must 
wherever there are any steep banks ex- 
posed to the usual eflfects of rain and 
frost. 

The image in Claudian is extremely 
poetical, and no less pleasing in reality ; 
the passage relates, however, to a small 
rivulet, not to a river; but supposing it 
did relate to a river, are we thence to infer 
that according to the poet*s meaning, no- 
thing but grass ought any where to be in 
contact with the water, and that the turf 
must everi/ where be regularly sloped down 
to it ? that there must be no other image ? 
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When trees from a steep and broken bank 
form an arch over the water, and dip their 
foliage in the stream ; when the clear mir- 
ror beneath reflects their branching roots, 
the coves under them, the jutting rocks 
upon which they have fastened, and seem 
to hold in their embrace, and the bright 
and mellow tints of large moss-crowned 
stones that have their foundation below 
the water, and rising out of it support and 
form a part of the bank — would the poet 
sigh for grass onl}^, and wish to destro}^ 
level, and cover with turf these and a 
thousand other beautiful and picturesque 
circumstances ? Would he object to the 
river, because it was not every where brim- 
ful to the top of all its banks, and did not 
every where kiss the grass ? And are we to 
conclude, that when poets mention one 
beauty, they mean to exclude all the rest? 

It may possibly be said, that there are 
natural rivers, the banks of which like 
those of Mr. Brown's, keep for a long time 
together the same level above the water : 

X 3 
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there certainly are such rivers^ but I never 
heard of their being admired, or frequented 
for their beauty. It is possible also, that 
there may be found some lake or meer, 
with a uniform grassy edge all round it : 
I can only say, that such an instance of 
complete natural moaotony, though it m^ 
be admired for its rarity, cannot be a proi 
per abject of imitation. But if an im- 
prover happens to be placed in a level 
country,* should he not even there consult 
the genius loci? without doubt, and there- 
lore he will not attempt hanging rocksi an<J 
precipices; but he may surely be allowed 
to steal from the better genius of some 
other sceae, a few circumstances of beauty 
and variety that will not be incompatible 
with his own. By such methods, many 
pleasing effects may be given to an arti- 
ficial river even in a dead flat ; but where 
tliere is any natural variety in the ground, 
with a tendency to wood and other vege- 
tation, nothing but art systematically ab- 
surd, and diligently employed in counter- 
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and preserve perfect monotony io the 
banks of water. 

An imitation of the most striking va- 
rieties of nature, so skilfully arranged as 
to pass foar nature herself, would certainly 
be acknowledged as the higliest attaianaent 
of art; for however fond of art, and even of 
the appearance of it some improvers seen* 
to be, if a stranger were to nii^^take one of 
their pieces of made water for the Thames, 
such an error I imagrne would not only he 
forgiven, but^ notwitlistanding Mr, Brown^$ 
modest apostrophe to that river,* consider* 
ed as the highest compliment* Yet, strange 
as it must appear, no one seems to have 
thought of copying those circumstances 
w hich might occasion so flattering a decep- 
tion : if it were proposed to any of these pro- 
fessors to make an artificial river without re« 



* *' Thames ! Thames ! Thoa wilt never forgive inc.** 
— A well known exclamation of Mr. Brown, when he 
was looking with rapture and exultation at one of his own 
canals. 
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gular curves*, slopes, and levelled banks,. 
but with those characteristic beauties and 
negligencies, which so plainly distinguish 
natural rivers from all that has hitherto 
been done in the pretended imitations 
of them by art, they would, in Briggs's 
language, " stare like stuck pigs — do no 
such thing/' Their talent lies another 
way; and if you have a real river, and 
will let them improve it, you will be sur- 
prised to find how soon they will make 
it like an artificial one ; so much so, that 
the most critical eye could scarcely discover 
that its banks had not been planned by Mn 
Brown, and formed by the spade and the 
wheel-barrow. 



* The lines in natural rivers, in bye roadg, in the skirt- 
ings of glades of forests, have sometimes the appearance 
of regular curves, and seem to justify the use of them in 
artificial scenery > hut something always saves them from 
such ^ crMde degree of it. If, on a subject so very un- 
^adiem^ical, I might venture to tise any allusion to that 
science, or any term drawn from it, such lines might be 
called picturesque asymptotes ; however they may approach 
to regular curves, they never fi^U into them, 
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I am persuaded that a very great im- 
provement might be made in the banks of 
artificial water merely by a different mode 
of practice, without expecting from every 
professor the eye, or the invention of a 
Poussin. Mr. Brown and his followers have 
indeed shewn very Jittle invention, if it evea 
deserve that name, and of that little they 
have been great oeconomists ; with them, 
walks, roads, brooks, rivers are, as it were, 
convertible terms : dry one of their rivers, 
it is a large walk or road ; flood a walk or 
a road, it is a brook or a river, and the 
accompaniments, like the drone of a bag- 
pipe, always remain the same. They do 
not indeed, always dam up a brook; it 
sometimes^ though rarely, is allowed its 
liberty ; but like animals that are suffered 
by the owner to run loose, it is marked as 
private property, by being mutilated''^*. If 
instead of having their banks regularly 

* No operation in what is called improvement has such 
tin appearance of barbarity^ a^ that of destroymg the mo- 
dest retired character of a brook. I remember some 
burlesque li«es on the treatment of Regulus by the Ca|v 
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idoped and shaven, or being turned into 
regular pieces of water, brooks were some- 
times stopped partially and to different 
degrees of height, and every advantage 
were taken of the natural beauties of their 
banks, a number of pleasing and varied 
effects might be obtained. There are often 
parts, where by a small degree of digging 
SO as to lower the bottom, or of obstruction 
by mere earth and stones, the water would 
lie, as in a natural bed, under banks enrichr 
ed with vegetation ; by such means there 
would be a succession of still, and of run- 
ning water; of clear reflection, and of 
lively motion. 

These beauties are so great, and so easily 
obtained, that before a running stream is 
forced into a piece of stagnant water, the 

thaginians^ which perfectly describe the effect of that 
operation ; 

His eyelids they pared; 
Good God how he stared ! 

Jti8t 8o do thoae improvers torture a brook^ by widening 
it, cutting away its natural fringe, andexpo&ing it to ^* day's 
gaiish eyew" 
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advantages of such an alteration ought 
to be very apparent : if it be' determined) 
nothing that may compensate for m*ch a 
loss should be neglected ; and as the ^water 
itself can have but one uniform surface,, 
every variety of which banks are capa^b}^ 
should be studied both from nature and 
painting, and those selected, which will best 
record with the general scenery. Objecfar 
of reflection are peculiarly required, for 
besides their distinct beauty, they soften 
the cold white glare, of what is usually 
called a Ene sheet of water ; an expressioQ 
which contains a very just criticism oa 
what it seems to commend : for certainly 
water is far from being in its most beautiful 
state, when it is most like the object to 
which it is thus compared. Collins indeed 
in his Ode to Evening, has used this kind 
of expression with great propriety : 

Where some sheetif lake 
Cbeers the lone heath ; 

For water on a heath, where there are scarcely 
any objects ofreflection,has a sheety appear- 
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ance ; yet in such a situation, and towards 

I 

the close of day, a cheering one. There is 
however one kind of scenery by which the 
expression may be still more naturally 
suggested ; and I can easily conceive that 
on seeing a piece of made water in its 
usual naked state, any person might be • 
struck with the uniform whiteness of the 
water itself, and the uniform greenness, 
and exact level of its banks, or rather its 
border; the idea of linen spread upon 
grass might thence very naturally occur to 
him, which in civil language he would ex- 
press by a fine sheet of water. Tliis has 
always been meant and taken as a flatter- 
ing expression, though nothing can more 
pointedly describe the defects of such a 
scene ; for had there been any Variety in 
the banks, with deep shades, brilliant lights, 
and reflections, the idea of a sheet would 
hardly have suggested itself, or if it had, 
he who made such a comparison would 
have made a very bad one, 

^' And liken'd things tl^at are not like at all." 
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But in the other case, nothing can be more 
alike than a sheet of water, and a real 
sheet ; and wherever there is a large bleach- 
ing ground, the most exact imitations of 
Mr. Brown's lakes and rivers might be 
made in linen : and they would be just as 
proper objects of jealousy to the Thames, 
as any of his performances*. 

I am aware that Mr. Bro wn^s admirers with 
one voice will quote the great piece of water 
at Blenheim, as a complete answer to all 
I have said against him on this subject. 
No one can admire more highly than I do 
that most princely of all places; but it 
would be doing great injustice to nature 
and Vanbrugh, not to distinguish their 

* I happened to be at a gentleman's house, the archir 
tect of which (to use Colin Campbell's expression) " had 
not preserved the majesty of the front from the ill effect 
of crowded apertures.'' A neighbour of his, meaning to 
pay him a compliment on the number and closeness of his 
windows, exclaimed, '^ What a charming house you have 1 
upon my word ^t is quite like a lanlhorn." I must own I 
think the two compliments equally flattering ; but a charn^ 
log lantborn has. not yet had the success of a fine sheet 
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tn^rits in forming it, from those of Mr. 
Brown. 

If there be an improvement more obvi- 
ous than all others, it is that of damming 
up a stream which flows on a gentle level 
through a valley ; and it required no effort 
of genius to place the head, as Mr. 
Brown has done, in the narrowest, and 
most concealed pari. He has, indeed, 
the negative merit (and it is one to which 
he is not always entitled) of having left 
the opposite bank of wood in its natural 
state ; and had he profited by so excellent 
a model, had he formed and planted the 
other more distant banks, so as to have 
continued something of the same style and 
character round the lake, though with 
those diversities which would naturally 
have occurred to a man of the least in- 
vention, he would, in my opinion, have, 
had some claim to a title created since his 
time; a title of no small pretension, that 
of landscape gardener. But if the bank^ 
above and near the bridge, were formed^ 
or even approve^ of by him, his taste had 
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more of the engineer than the painter ; for 
they have so strong a resemblance to the 
glacis of a fortification, that we might sup*- 
pose the shape had been given them, ia 
compliment to the first duke of Marlbo- 
rough's campaigns in Flanders. 

The bank near the house which is oppo- 
site to the wooded one, and which forms 
part of the pleasure-ground, is extremely 
well done ; for that required a high degree 
of polish, and there the gardener was at 
home. Without meaning to detract from 
his real merit in that part, but at the same 
time to reduce it to what appears to me 
its just value, I must observe that two 
things have contributed to give it a rich 
effect at a distance, as well as a varied and 
dressed look within itself. In the first 
place, there were several old trees there 
before he began his works ; and their high 
and spreading tops, would unavoidably 
prevent that dead flatness of outline, eel 
air ecrasi, which bis own cl^ose, lumpy 
plantations of trees always exhibit. In 
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the next place, the situation of this spot 
called for a large proportion of exotics 
of various heights : those of lower growth^ 
though chiefly put in clumps, of which 
the edgy borders have a degree of for- 
mality, yet being subordinate, and not 
intferfering with the .higher growths, or 
with the original trees, have from the 
opposite bank the appearance of a rich 
underwood ; and the beauty, and compa- 
rative variety of that garden scene from all 
points, are strongly in favour of the me- 
thod of planting I described in a former 
part. It is clear to me, however, that Mn 
Brown did not make use of this method 
from principle ; for in that case, he would 
sometimes at least have tried it in less po- 
lished scenes, by substituting thorns, hol- 
lies, &c. in the place of shrubs. Of the 
rich, airy, and even dressed effect of such 
mixtures, he must have seen numberless 
examples in forests, in parks, on the banks 
of rivers ; and from them he might have 
drawn the most useful instruction, were it 



lo be expected that those who profeai td 
improve nature, should ever deign to be-^ 
come he j scholars. * 

It may be said, however^ that thqligh he 
did not take this method of giving con-i 
Cealment, ridhness, and variety to the lower 
part of his plantations, and Of guarding 
against monotony in the- outline above, yet 
that he meant such monotony to be pre^ 
vented by constant and judicious thinu 
ning ; that a professor's business is to 
/brwi, not td thin plantations^ and that 
Mr. Brown ought not to be made an^ 
swerable foi* the neglect of gardeners. 
But a physician would deserve very ill 
of his patient, who, after prescribing for 
the moqaentj should abandon him to the 
care of his nurse j and who in his future 
visits should concern himself no farther, 

■ 

but let the disorder take its course^ till 
the patient was irrecoverably emaciatedy 
and exhausted. Mr. BroWn, during a 
long practice, frequently repeated his vi- 
sits ; but^ as far as I have observed, the 
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treeg in his plantatiofis be^ir wj mark of Im 
attention : ind^^, his clumps strongly prove 
his love of compactness. There is another 
drcunistance in his plantations, which de- 
serves to be remarked : a favourite mixture 
of his was that of beech and Scotch firs^ 
io nearly equal proportion: but where 
unity and simplicity of character are given 
up, it should be for the sake; of a variety 
that will harmonize : which two trees, so 
equal in size and quantity, and so strongly 
contrasted in form and colour, can never 
do^. 

I have g^yen what I thought the Just 

* Thi9 puts me in mind of an anecdote I beard of a 
persotij very much used to look at objects with a painter'9 
eye:^Hehad three cowsj when his wife, with a very 
proper oeconomy^ observed, that two were quite sufficteat 
.for Ihsir faeiily, sud designed hint to part wkh om of dftem. 
^^Xiord^ my dear/' md be^ ^' iwo cow» you know ca» 
never group/' 

A third tree (like a third cow) migbt have connected and 
"blended the discordant forms and colours of the beech and 
Scotch fir; but every thing I have teen of Mr, Browrn's 
works, hav« convinced me tbal h9 h$A^ in a figiiratii^ 
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degree of praise to Mr. Brown, for tlae 
method in which he has planted the garr 
fien scene \yhich ac90inpanies one paft qf 
the lake; but to ji|dge properly pf hii^ 
taste and invention ii^ %hp management of 
water, we must observe tljose b^nks witlj 
their accompapiments, which he has forrn- 
ed entirely himself, and that we may do 
without quitting Blenheim : below the cas- 
cade all is his own, and a more complete 
piece of monotony could hardly be fur- 
nished even from his own works. When 
he was no longer among shrubs and gravel 
walks, the gardener was quite at a loss; 
for his mind had never been prepared by 
a study of the great masters of landscape, 
for a more enlarged one of nature : find- 
ing, therefore, no invention, no resources 
within himself, he copied ^hat he had 
most seen, and most admired — ^his own 

fense^ no eye; and if he had had none in the literal sense, 
it would have only been a private misfortune^ 

And partial eriU universal good. 
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little workd; and in the same spirit in 
which he had magnified a parterre, he 
planned a gigantic gravel walk.: when 
it was dug out, he filled it with another 
element, called it a river, and thought the 
nobleist in this kingdom must be jealous of 
such a rival. 
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CONGLXJDING CHAPTER. 



I HAVE now gone through the principal 
points of modern gardening ; but the ob- 
servations I have made relate almost en- 
tirely to the grounds, and not to what may 
properly be called the garden. 

As the art of gardening in this extended 
sense*, vies with that of pairitingi and has 
been thought likely to form a new schooj 
of painters, 1 think I am justified in hav^ 
ing compared its operations and effects 
with those of the art it pretends to rival, 
nay, to instruct. These two rivals whom 
I am so desirous of reconciling, have hi- 
therto been guided by very opposite princi- 
ples, and the character of their productions 

* A gQQtI^m9Q> whose tastaand feeliDg, both for art and 
nature^ rank as high as any nian's^ was lamenting to me the 
extent of Mr. Brown's operations:-^" Former irtiprovers," 
said he^ "at least kept near the house ; but this fellow 
crawls like a snail all over the grounds^ and leaves his cursed 
idit&e behind him-.whereVer he goes/* 

Y 3 
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has been as opposite ; but the cold flat 
monotony of the* new favourite, has been 
preferred by many, " aye, and those great 
ones too,^' to the splrifed variety of her 
eldest sister: she has, indeed, been so puffed 
up by this high favour, that she has hardly 
deigned to acknowledge the relationship, 
and has even treated her with contempt,, 
Those also, who from their situation and in- 
fluence, were best qualified to have brought 
al)Qut a union between them, have, on the 
contrary, contributed to widen the breach: 
for I have heard an eminent professor treat 
the idea of judging, in any degree, of places 
as of pictures, or of comparing them at all: 
together^ as quite absurd. In real life, the 
noblest part a man can act, the part which 
most concihates the esteem and good-will 
of all mankind, is that of promoting union 
and harmony wherever occasion offers : in 
the preseht caste, though a breach between 
these figurative jiefsOTfis is not 6f Serious ^ 
consequence to society, yet I shall feel no 
small pleasure and pride, should my endea- 
vours be successful. I have sJie\Vn to th6 
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best of my power, how much it is their 
mutual intei^est to act cordiall j together, 
and have offerfed ever}* motive for such aa 
union; and I hope that prejudices, hoWt- 

' ever strongly rioted, however enforced by 
those who may be inter^ted in the separau- 
tion, will at last give way, • I may, perhaps, 

' be thought somewhat caustick for a peace** 
maker, and, I mu«t oww, : ^ - 

** TVIy zeal flows warm and eager from roy botom. - 

But if war be made for the sake 6f peacq, 
those who doubt the wisdom of the expcf- 
dient will agree, thatit ought to be proses 
cuted with vigour. ,.. , 

I never was iu company with'oMr. . 
^own, nor even knew htm byjsightJjatBd 
therefore can :have no personal dislike to 
him; but I haVe beard ^numberless ixr- 
istanccfsi of his arrogance JKod despotism, 
and such high pretensioiis seem to me ^ 
little justified by his work^. Arro^ace 
and imperious manners, which even joined 
- to tile truest merit and the ititost splendid 
talents, create disgust; a^nd opposition, 

y4 
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when they are ihe offspring of a little nar* 
row mifid' dated with temporary favour, 
provoke ridicule, and deserve to meet with 
it, '. 

Mr*' Mason's poem on modern garden^ 
4fi^ b' as neal an attack on Mr* Brown's 
4sy]Btem, as what. I have written. He has 
«is strongly guarded the reader f|.gainst the 
insipid formality ,Qf qlim^ps, < Sec. and ha$; 
• equally recompaiendpd the study of paint- 
ing as the best guide to improvers ; but the 
|iraisQ which'hehbs bestowed on Mr. Brown 
ii|nselfy» however- genelBally.vcbnveyed, has 
-sporl^d thet ei$(^ct 6f so -powerful an anti^ 
dote. Most people, from a very natural 
. jddolence, areqraore dqchned to copy an 
iesfcabiished and > i approved practice, than 
to :>coiTi6ct its defects, ob; to form a new 
-mode of practice frotn lhe6ry ; Mr. . Ma^ 
son's milogiiium has llierefore sanctioned 
Mr. Brown's aysfem more Effectually, than 
his precepts him guarded. against it. That 
ienlogium^ howerer^ (if I may be allowed 
^o make a S(Ugg(^stion, which I think is au^ 
th0ti^d by th^ tenor of thp poem) ImA 
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i^een giv^ from the most amiable motiw 
^the fear of hurting tbo« with whom be. 
Uved ou th^ most friendly terms, and wl^^ 
bad very inuch employed and adcnired 
Mr. Brown^ Silence would, in such 4* 
wprk, have b^n a tacit condemnaticH) ; 

still worse to have " damned with faint 

J)raise :" my idea may possibly be taldea; 

upon wron^ grounds, but I have oftl^fi 

-^admired Mr. Mason's address in so delicate 

*• ■ • ' • 

a situation. Had Mr« Brown transfused 
into his works any thing of the taste tcn& 
spirit which prevail in Mr. Mason's precepti^ 
and descriptions, he would have deservedi? 
and might possibly have enjoyed the high 
honour of having those works celebrated 
by him and Mr. Walpole; and not haip^ei 
bad them referred, as the^. have been .by 
both, to future poets and historians; . / > 
V It may, perhaps, be thodght presumptU'-' 
ous in an individual, who i has never dis*^ 
tinguished himself by any work that might 
give :authorlty t6^ his epihion, so boldly td 
€ondemn, what has 'h&in adnaired and' 
pi:iu^ti;sed by men of the mo^t liberal tstste; 
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arid 'iidacation : but the foh5e 6f fiisMob 
sihd example are well known j and few haf€ 
such energy of mind, and cdflfJdence in 
their own principles, to think and act for 
themselves, in opposition to general opimon 
arid practice^ Some French writer, whose 
name I do not recoUedt, ventures to express 
a doubt, whether a tree wa\^ing in the wind: 
with all its branches free and untouched ^ 
may not possibly be an object more worthy 
<tf admiratiou, than one cut into: form in 
tiici gardens of Versailles. This bold seep- 
tibi in theory, had most probably his trees 
sbem like those of his sovereign. 
r. It is equally probable that miany an 
Eoi^sh gentleman may have felt deep re- 
gret^ when Mr. Brown had metamorphosed 
soffoe . charmihg trout stream into a piece 
of water; and !tliatmany a timeaflerwardsy 
whtefi.disgustJeii with its glaie ami fbrmadity 
he: has been 1 heavily plodding along ^ifts 
n^^ed jfeankiv he^onay have thought how 
bftati:iifaHy.iiittgcdr(^bo8eio(f his^^H^ brook 
dm» Had: been rfrerfcr Kkfiortiethnes ran ra- 
pAlp lonrntltlm fita»esi<aiid shallows ;^aii4 
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Sombtitiies in A nartoWf^i dh&hn^}, stol^ 

' 1 . ' • 

silently beneath the over*hangirig botigh». 
Man j rich riatUral grotips of ttees be might 
temember-^novf thinned and rounded int^ 
clumps ; maAy sfequestefed thickefts which 
tie had loved when a boy — now d1) open 
and exposed, without shade or variety; 
and all these sacrifices made, not to his own 
taste, but to the fashion of the day, and 
against his natural feelings. 

It seems to me that there is something 
of pAtriotisra in thte pmls^s which Mn 
Walpole and Mr. Mason have bestowed oil 
English gardening J and that aeal for thd 
hbnburof th*i<- country, hai tefcdethettt^ 
in the gener-al view of the subj^t, over-- 
look dfefe6tSj wbieh they feiav^ themselves 

« • 

condemned . Mf love for my country^ is, 
I trusty ndt less ardent thaii thteii^, but it 
has taken a diflFereiit turn ; and 1 feel anxi^ 
Dus to free it frbiil thfe disgrace of propai 
gating a ftyStertij whi6hs should it beco'tai 
universal, would disfigure the fkce of all 
Ettrope. It is niy wish l/hat a frioi^e liberal 
atid Extended idea ^f improvement should 
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prevail; that, instead of the oarrowmechani* 
cal practice of a few £ng1ish gardeners, the 
noble and varied works of the eminent 
painters of every age and of every coun- 
try, and those of their supreme mistress 
Nature, should be the great models of 
imitation. 

If a taste for tlrawing and painting and 
^ knowledge of their principles, made a 
part of every gentleman's education ; if 
instead of hiring a prpfef^sed improver to 
torture his grounds after an established 
model, each improved his own place ac- 
cording fro general conqeptipns drawn from 
nature apd pictures, or; frdm. hints which 
favQprite masters in paiotingf qv favourite 
parts of nature suggeisteifi to him; there 
might in liime be a gregt variety in the 
sty]es of in>provemer>t, . apd all of them 
jrjth peC?uliar exceyencies^ : No two pain-r 
ters ever saw nature with the ^ame eyes; 
they tended to one point by 4 thousand 
^iff(5rent.rputes, iwjd that makes the charm 
of an t^igqiij^intinjce with their variousi 
modes of. ;iU{>jic€!ption:, and i execution; but 
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any one of Mr. Brown's followers might 
say, with great truth, " we have but one 
idea artiong us/' 

I have always understood, that Mr. Ha- 
milton who created Painshill, not only had 
studied pictures, but had studied them 
for the express purpose of improving real 
landscape. The place he created (a task 
of quite another difficulty from correcting, 
or from adding to natural scenery) fully 
proves the use of such a study. Among 
many circumstances of more striking effect, 
I was highly pleased with a walk, which 
leads through a bottom skirted with wood ; 
and I was pleased with it, not merely frpm 
what had^ but from what had not been 
done ; it had no edges, no borders, no dis- 
tinct lines of separation; nothing was done, 
except keeping the ground properly neat, 
and the communication free from any ob- 
struction. The eye and the footsteps were 

equally unconfined ; and if it be a high 
commendation to a writer or a painter, that 
he knows when to leave off, it is not less 
%o to an improver. ' 
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This, and other parts of Painshill seem 
to have been formed on the precept con- 
tained in the well-known lines of Xasso, in 
his description of the garden of Armida : 

E quel che'l bello e'l caro accresce a I'opre, 
L' arte che tutto fa> nulla « sqopre, 

Mr. Hamilton, however, is one of the very 
few who have profited by it : for although 
no precept be more generally admitted in 
theory than that of concealing tlie art 
which is employed* none has been le?? ob- 
served in practice. It is true, however, 
that it must not be too stricjtly followed in 
all cases; and that like otlier excellent 
rules, it has its exceptions. Everything 
that belongs to buildings and architectura 
is manifestly artificial, and the conceal- 
ment of art eatireJy ont of the question : 
whatever therefore is connecled with tltp 
xnan$ioQ, should display a degree of arf 
and of ornaraent, in proportion to its style 
and character ; and I own jny regret, ]th,^t 
all t\\e old decorations have been banished 
from an aiSectation of simplicity, and wljat 
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i» called nature. It is obvious on the same 

principle, thut all roads, walks, and com- 

municajtions immediately connected with 

the house, should be completely regular and 

uniform ; and where a more extended part, 

as at Blenheim, is richly dressed with 

shrubs and exotics, and kept in the highest 

state of polished neatness, a regular walk 

of tbe same high polish is perfectly ia 

pharacter : but in other parts, not solely 

the more distant, but wherever there is any 

thing of natural wildness ^nd intricacy in 

the scene, the improver should conceal 

himself like a judicious author, who sets 

his reader's imagination at work, while. he 

seems not to be^ guiding, but exploring 

with him some new region- Among the 

numberless excellencies of Homer it is not 

the least, that he scarcely ever app^s in 

his own person: you are engaged amidst 

the most interesting and striking scenes, 

and are carried on from one to another in 

such a manner, as to be totally unconsci-^ 

ous ' of the consummate skill with which 

jrour route has been prepared: and his 



pOf*m is the com pie test exempHficatiort oi^ 
Tasso's precept in a more exalted art. The 
mprover (if I may be alloiVed to compare 
small things with great) should pursue the 
same line of conduct in his humbler d^rtf 
though by a different process ; and while 
lie employs his whole skill to lead the 
spectator in the best direction^ through 
the most interesting scenes, and towards 
the most striking points of vicAV, and to 
facilitate his approach to them, he should 
not strive to confine him to one single 
route, and should often, where it is practi* 
cable, conceal his having made any route 
at all. There is in our nature a repug- 
nance to despotism even in trifles, and w6 
^re never so heartily pleased as when we 
appear to have made every discovery our* 
sehe^ ;. it^ is this sort of feeling, as op- 
posed to the one which arises from what 
is plainly and avowedly artificial, that 
Tasso seems to indicate by 

il bello e^ caro accresce a Topre, 

\i is a feeling that I have more thati onosr 



experienced myself and observed in otheH/ 
when after having been long confined to 
egular walks^ however judiciously taken, 
we have enjoyed the dear delight of get- 
ting to some spot where there were no 
traces of art/ and no other walk or com* 
munication than a sheep^track, or somt& 
foot*path winding among the thickets* 

It is in such spots as those, that art, if 
it interfere at all, should most carefully 
conceal itself ;. and in such, a Mr. Hamilton 
.would proceed with» a very cautious hand : 
but whatever' effect' an acquaintance with 
the fine arts^ or :]perfaaps the. precept of 
ITasso, or the example of Homer may have 
^lad on such a inibd as his, nodiing of tliat 
kind has influcincQd those of professed 
improvers ; and a style very different ftom 
that of Painshill has been exnibited at no 
very great distance from it, in a place be^ 
giin I believe by ' Kent, and finished .by 
Brown. A wood witlh many old trees covei?^ 
ed with ivy, mixed with thickets of hollie$| 
yews, jjnd thorns j, a wood, whiph Rousseau 
flight, have dodioated a la reveri^^ is so ia^ 
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tersccCed by vrR\k% aDd green alleys all 
edged and bordered, that there U bo escap* 
iog from ibem ; tbej act likie tappers in 
Laputa^ kntl instantly wake you from any 
dream of retiremeot. The borders of these 
valks ace so thickly planled^ and the rest 
-i^ the wood so iiiipractkable^ that it seen» 
a» if the improrer said, ^^ You shaU n&ver 
iwatHfer froqn my waik»; never exercise 
j^our own taste and Judgment, never form 
your own compositions ; neitber yo«r eye^ 
nor your fbet shall be allowed to stray /rom. 
ithe boundaries I hannei traced :'' a species 
'&£ thraldom un^t £ot a fres coontry. 

Inhere is» indeed, sidnpietidng, despotic m 
ibe ^neral system of improvcsa^eat ; ai| 
must be laid open ; all that obstracts^ le- 
velled to the^roand; houses, orchafds, 
gardens, all swept away. Pm»tmg^ on 
the cdatraiy, tends to bumanize the nrnid :: 
where a despot thinks e^^ry person an in- 
truder who enters his domain, aad washes 
to destroy cottages and- path ways,- and *o 
feigii alone, the lover of painting, consi- 
ders the dwellings^ lihe i|f)^abitantSt dnd tlior 
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foaH^ of their intereourse, as ornaments to 
the landscape*. 

For the honour of bumamty there mii 
fniods, which require ilo other motive thati 
what passes within. And here I cannot 
resiit paying a tribute to the memory of q 
beloved "uncle, and recording a benevo- 
lence towards all the inhabita^nts around 
him, . that struck me from my earliest re* 
meqibrance ; and it is an impression I wish 
always to cherish. It seemed as if he had 
made his extensive walks as much for 
them as for himself; they used them as 
ft^y^^ and their enjoyment was his. The 

f Sir JosTiua Reytiolds told me, iblit when b^ and 
WtlaoR th^ laiKbeape painter were tood^ii^ at the view 
from Ricbmood terrace^ Wilson was pointing out Borne 
particular part; and in order to direct his eye to it^ 
*' There," said he, ** near those houses— there ! where 
tlie figuTtn ^e.**— ^-Though a painter, said Sir Josbna, I 
was puiaoried: I thon^tlie meant stiatue», and wa» look- 
ing upon the top% of, the houses^ for I did not at first 
conceive that the men and women we plainly saw walking 
about^ were by hirfi only thought of as figures, in tht 
landscape. 

z 2 ^^ 
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pillage bore as strong marks of his and of 
)iis brother's attentions (for in that respect 
they appeared to haye but one mind) to 
the comforts ^nd pleasures of its inliabi-* 
tants. Such attentive kindnesses are am^ 
ply repaid by affectionate regard ^nd re-^ 
verence ; and were they general throughout 
the kingdom, they would do much more 
towards guarding us against demooratical 
ppinionst 

^' Thap twenty thousand soldiers arm^d in proof.'' 

The cheerfulness of the scene I have 
mentioned, and all the interesting circum* 
stances attending it, so different from those 
of solitary grandeur, have convinced me, 
that he who destroys dwellings, gardens, 
and inclosures, for the sake of mere extent 
and parade of property, only extends the 
bounds of monotony, 9nd of dreary selfish 
pride ; but contracts those of variety, 
pmusement, and humanity. 

I own it does surprise me, th^t in an age 
9.rjd in a couiitry where the ayts^ aye §ci 
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highly, cultivated, one «ingle plan, and 
s^ch a plan, shouJd have been so generally 
adopted ; and* that eveii the love of pecu- 
liarity should not sometimes have checked 
this method of levelling all distinctions, of 
making all places alike * ; all equally tame 
arid insipid. 

Few persons have been so lucky as ne- 
ver to have seen or heard the true proser ; 
smiling, and distinctly uttering his flow- 
ing commorj^place nothings, tritb the same 
placid countenance, the feame even^toned 
voice : he is the very eniblem of serpentine 
walks, belts, and rivers, and all Mr. Brown's 
works ; like him they are smooth, flowing, 
even, and distinct ; and like him they wear 
one's soul out. 

There is a very different being of a 
much rarer kind, who hardly appears to 
be of the same species ; full of unexpected 

* A perspQ, well knowu for bis iaste and abilities^ being 
at a gentleman s bouse where .Mr. Brown was exjiected, 
drew a plan by anticipation ; which proved so exacts that 
I believe the ridicule it threw on the serious plan^ helped 
to prevent its ej^ecutioin, 
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twns, of flasbes of light: !(^jectstlhe tdoit 
familiar, are placed by him in such iit^ 
gular, yet natural points of view ; he 
strikes out such, unthought'K>f agreements 
and contracts; such combinations, so little 
obviotis, yet nfivec forced nor affected, that 
the attention cannot flag ; bat from the 
delight of what is passed, we eagerly listen 
for what is to ootne. This is the true pic** 
turesqoe, and the propriety of that term 
Will be more felt, if we attend to what 
corresponds to the beautiful in cx>nversaf 
tion. How difierent is the eifert of that 
soft insinuating style, of those gentle trao-- 
sitions^ which, without dazzling or surpris^^ 
ing, keep up an increasing interest, and 
insensibly wind round the heart* 
• It is only by a habit of observation added 
to natural sensibility,, that we learn to du^ 
tiitguish what i$ really beautiful, from 
what is merely smooth and flowing, and to 
^re a decided preference to the former : 
by the same means, also we gain a true 
relish for the picturesque in visible objects, 
and likewise for what in s<^^ sK8S«n 
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answerg %to it, — tte <\mck^\ lively and 
sudden turns of fancy in conversation. I 
have sometimes seen a praser quite £c^lorn 
in the company of a man of brilliant 
imagination; he seemed " dazzled with 
" excess of light," his dull faculties totally 
unable to keep pace with the other's rapid 
ideas. I havse afterwards observed the 
same man get close to a brother prc^r ; 
and thie two snails have travelled on so 
comfortably upon their own sliuie, that 
they Itemed to feel, no more impression 
either of pleasure or envy from what thtij 
had hearidy^thaa a real snail ir^y be sup^ 
iposed to do, at tbe active bojjnds atid leap^ 
of n stag, or of a high-mettkd. courser^ 

This i«*C3aictly the case with that prdc^ 
tical pTOfeerj tlie true improver t curry him 
to a scene merely picturteque,- he is bewil- 
dered with .itsf Variety ^anld^ ifttriGafly;:i*h^ 
charms of t^eljich he neltKer relishes nor 
compreheade ;: and' longs ta. be tirawMj%g 
among his elqmps^ and djebdttfng a;bQutlhe 
tenth part of: an inch in the tot:n; of a \giia^ 
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vcl walk* The Aiass of improvers seem ii>- 
deed to forget that we are distinguished 
irotn other animals, by being 

/ *« Nobler far, of look erect "^ 

they go about 

♦ 

" Witli leaden eye that loves the ground>" 

and are so continually occupied with turns 
and sweeps, and manoeuvring stakes, that 
they never gain an idea of the fii'st ele- 
ments of composition. 

Such a mechanical system of operations 
Ihtle deserves the nurae of a» [art. > There 
are indeed certain words .in all languages 
that have a good; and albadsense; such 
as simplicity, dind. i$imftk^,.art :and artful^ 
which as often express our contempt as 
our adnairation. It seems! ta me^ that 
whenever art, with regard ' to plan or dis*^ 
pbisition, is usddin a good sense, it means 
to convey an idea of some degree of inven- 
tion ; of contrivance' that is not obvious ; 
of ^something that raises pxp^ctation, and 
wJb^ch differs with sutceiss from what wo 
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retofteet tidving ^feeii before. With regard 
t6 iSip'roviiigi (bat aldiie'I shbuld taD art 
in d good Sfeite6^,- which was employed in* 
collecting frbiii flie infinite^ Varieties of 
incident (\^bieh is coihniowly calfed na^^re, 
itf' o][)posftf6n to wltidt h cklieAnri) sircK 
eirciimsfences ^$ may happily be ititrb* 
duced, according to the r^cr/ capabilities 
of the place to be improved- This is 
what painters have done in tlieir art; and 
thence it is, that many of these lucky acci- 
dents being strongly pointed out by them, 
are called picturesque. 

He therefore, in my mind, will shew most 
art in improving, who leaves (a very material 
point) or who creates the greatest variety of 
landscapes ; that is of such different com- 
positions as painters will least wish to alter: 
not he who begins his work by general clear- 
ing and smoothing, or in other words, by de- 
stroying all those accidents of which such ad- 
vantages might have been made; but which 
afterwartis, the most enlightened and expe- 
rienced artist can never hope: to restore. 

When I hear how much has beat done 
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bj^ art ill a place of large extent, in do 
one part of whiqb, where that art has beejni 
bu&y, a painter yjrould take out his sketchy 
book ; when I seer the i^ickeping display of 
that art; such as it is, and the totad wapt 
of effect^ — I am tempted to reverse the sense 
of the famous Une of Tasso, and to say of 
such peribrnmnces, 

I/aite che nvlla fa^ tutta si scopre. 
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GrflE^T fg^rt of ray essay was written^ 
.before I .^w thaj of .^p. Gilpin ou pic-^ 
tuFcsque beauty, > I haci,^ joined so much 
iiifprniation'Otx that subje9tfrom his other 
works that I read it with extreme eager;- 
xies% on account of the, interest 1 took in 
t^xe subject itself, as well agfroni vay opi- 
nion of the author. At iir&t J: thought my 
WQfk had l^een anticiptited ; I; was pleased, 
hmvever, to ;find some of nay ideas con- 
firoied, and was in hopes of seeing many 
new lights struck out; But fts I advanced, 
that disjtinction between the t\yo. .ch.jirac- 
ters, that li»e,of:«eparation which I thought 
would have been accurately marked out, 
became less and le^s visible ; till at length 
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the beautiful and the picturesque were 
more than ever mixed and incorporated 
'^together, the.^hpljB wbject involved in 
doubt and obscurity, and a sort of anathe* 
ma denounced against any one who should 
try to clear it up^ Had I not advanced 
too far to think of retreating, I might pos- 

9 

sibly have been deterred by so absolute a 
veto^ from such authority ; bi)t I hope I 
shail not be' thought presuUiptiious for 
having itVA ct>h tinned my reseai*l)es, though 
so diligcrft dnd^ctrtc am ohservfci^ had given 
up the intiuiiy ftimseli^ and proneuuced it 
hopeless. 

Mr. Gilpih'S aulhoffty is deservedly so 
high, that. Where I have the mtsRirtuhe to 
differ fi*om tirm his opinion wiH of course 
be preferred' to minei, unless I catt clearly 
shew that it Is ilt-fomidfeA I musk there- 
fore eiid6avour to shew in* what respects it 
is ill-founded as- oftten as these points 
occur, arid with tlic htst of iny abilities'; 
for ajay thitfg Short bftu >ictoi*3%^ is in fhis 
case a dtefbat. ' '^ ' '^■'-'' 

1 wflT fii'st mention, in gen^ril, the diffi- 
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tuUies iiito whleh to ingedoud a wdlet 
has been led^ froth tbsilig i^gtit of thtit 
genuine and universal distinction bettg^ecfl"' 
the bedutiful attd fh« pictttre$(|u* tfrhich 
be hims«}f had hegMhby ^staillisbing^ and 
wbfch iMparates theif cbai^actets equa% itt 
nature and in art; 4ti(3 fromr cot^fniiij^ 
himsdf to that unMitbfacfiory notion 4f a 
fnere general re^pei^e^ to tlie att^f paisi*-^ 
ing onlj. * 

He ha^ given ift ^ his i^tiiidh^ that 
^ roughness^ fdtttii t^ tfidst e^reutialt point 
of diiTere'nce betw^erf the b«au(;i^l knd 
the picturesque, and seems to be that 
particular* epaatity vrMe%. tiiakies objects 
chiefly please ia paintimg/' H»*«hgreford 
kas thought* i^n^ces^ary in iothe instaiiees; 
to exclvtde sftoODth abjedts^ from paidting^' 
am! to sbetr in othersy tbd* what is ^mootlf 
in reality, is i^ougb in appearance } m thia« 
s^itn vrh fancy oursel^es^ adtniring the 
smoodin^ga -ithich \^ think we pertdve/ 
as in a ealnyfifke; wd aire in fact adnfiinn^ 
the rougliiiess* wlieh ^e hate not obM 

A A 3 
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served. I will now; proce^i) to give the 
particular instances qf tho^^ points 4Q\rhic^ 

we differ. 

• * . 

Mr. Gilpin observes, thjit " a piape of 
Palladian architecture ma(y be ^gantia 
the last degree ;^ the proportion ^f its part^t 
the propriety of its ornaments, the sjto-t 
mietry cif . the whole, may be highly pleas^ 
ing ; but, if we introduce it in a. picture, it 
immediately becomes a formal object, mi^ 
ceases to please,'' He adds, " t|hould we ^ 
wish to give it picturesque beauty, we 
must, from a smoQth bvildiog, turp it into 
a rough ruin/' 

Mr. Gilpin's jfirst point was to shew 
that a building to be picturesqu(e, must 
peither be smooth nor regular; and so fai^ 
we agree. Bwt then, to shew howmuqh 
pictuiesque beauty (to use b}s .expression) 
is pre^rr^d by painter^ to all other beauty, 
nay, bow unfit fcfcauty alone is for a pic^ 

ture, he asserts, that a piece Qfregula^r and 
finished architect\ire becQii(ies a^ formal 
pbject, and ceases \o please whea \ntro^ 
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duced in a picture ; and that no painter 
who had his choice, would hesitate a mo- 
ment between that and a ruin. 

Were this really the case, we must give 
up Claude as a landscape painter ; for he 
not only has introduced a number of per- 
fect, regular, and smooth pieces of archi- 
tecture into his pictures, but into the most 
conspicuous parts of them. I Should even 
doubt whether he may not have painted 
more entire buildings as principal objects, 
than he has rains, though more of the 
latter where they are only siibordinate, 

Claude delighted in t^feseiiting scenes' 
of festive pomp and magnificence, as well 
as of pastoral life and retirement ; but if 
we conceive those temples and palaces 
which he painted in their perfect state, and' 
which he accompanied With every mark 
of a flourishing and populous country to 
be deserted and in ruins, the whole cha* 
riacter of those splendid compositions,, 
which have so much contributed to raise 
him above the level gf a mere landscape 
painter, would be destroyed. Mr? GHpin 
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a 

cannot but remember tb»t beautiful sea^ 
pyrt wbicb did belong to. Mf. Lock, and 
which, could p^ictur^^ ^^^9^ ^^^vi own 
possessoijSf would neyef h^ve left him : he 
must bav^ obs^v^ ^t the architecture 
on the left hand w^ legular, ^j^ecX^ and 
as smooth as^ s^p^ ^pis^ied buil^iogs ^9r 
pe^r in i^atof^. . . 

j^ut yri^h reg^d V> ^Ptire buildings iin 
co^tT^distinc^iqA.lo ruins, i|iebacH grouiji^f 

aD4 lan^fcapes of all the grej^f mft^ters ^r<? 
All! of them, ,ai)d ia pjiaiikjr tl^e v^va% few ia^ 
proportiivi ; ^ much ^o, that ii^ ^^ nu,-' 
merous 8e;t of Gaii^rs p^blif^d b; Vi* 
yar^, ther^ a^e *pirceljy.^ryr. ruins, though 
numhede^ enjtu;e.i|>uildin|||4 

No paii^ter ipore dilig^jtitj(y s^tudied, pior, 
iuresque d^s^^iUoa and ^f^^ ^h«\n F«^l 
Y-^r9Jt»ese; ;r^ arcjhitecityre. of the n^osj.. 

regular aij^d. £i9i^?4 ^*'?<^» ^9^^ * V?ry 
essential part of lij^ munificent comppsi->. 

*TOi'. ^^^l of te^ splqij^id edjfic^ 
have the ni^st t/;ulv b^autifol appfararxfe. 
in pictures, especially, when they are ac- 
conipapied- a% in Claude's, by trees of 
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dcgant forix^f, and when ^very pnft <?f t\^ 

* 

■scenery accords with tt^eir- cl\aj^cter. J t>^ 

(J H|>in'8 pasf tipp, and vjUjl piRf e tri^J^ ^sr? 
s^ 1^a[t apiece of 'Pall^4i^^ Ai^hit^^tufi^ 
l^qw^wr ej^gantf !?9w«ver well pr^B^rtj^n^ 
iljf, P^rt?, hoMrevev . ^^|l <fepq^e4 *«Vil;^ 
I«6^ i>, Qroan^r>t»,i b^w ,per%t soevf?^ 
^ symmetry .of the Mfht^e, y^ t, jn tti» 
pifefe ele^^tian, or pl^e^^ ,at. ^Uq l»p of ^ 
UwVi liake^ «iQd Hp^CPO^np^m^d, j> a. fop» 

9ial p^>}p<?t^, ^^d.^j^pMe^^fPly JV cold adpu* 

^l^e?. i of Qqi»^,f. mean, i,ivtrQdJty?eii aj 
th^^^st mas^r^ have. ¥Jtr9duce4 and skcv 
cp^BftPi^ aucl^,i^ui!4.yi^;,% there ^J^n,^ 
p,pdp^bt ofthjp 't^nden<iy o(aU ^jBgij^^^^^ 

been avcHded by the great painters, with-' 
out destroying smoothness or symmetry, is, 
{)erhaps9 0oq'&f the strongest arguments in 
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favour of studying their works for the 
purposes of improvement. 

On the subject of water I have again the 
misibrtune of differing from Mr. Gilpin ; 
He says,** * Jf the lake be spread out on 
the canvass [and in this case it cannot be 
different in nature] the niarmoreum ^qhor, 
pure, limpid, smooth as the polished mirror, 
we acknowledge it to be picturesque^** No 
one, I believe, will be singular enough to 
deny that a lake in such a state is beauti'* 
ful ; and such I ahi persuaded mustalwlays 
be its prevailing character, though many 
picturesque, circumstances shouId.be found 
in the scenery around it* On this occasion 
I must beg leave to quotes passage frt>m: 
Mr. Locke -f-, on a different subject inde^d^ 
but of general application. "The^e paV 
sions (fear, 'anger,- shame, 6rivy, See.) are 
scarce any of them simple aiid alone, and 
wholfy unmix6d; with ' bthers, though 
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f On the Human Understanding, octavo edit, page 208. 
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usually^ in discourse and cootemplattm^ 
that cariics the name which operatM^ 
strongest, and appears most in the pne&ent; 
state of the mind;" Now if smoothness, ts 
Mr. Gilpin acknowledges, be at' least a con- 
siderable source of beauty ; and if roitgh* 
ness, according to his own statement, be 
that which forms the most ^essential point 
of difference l^etween the beautiful and the 
picturesque, it surely is rather a eontradic-" 
tion to his own principles to call a lake itf 
its smoothest state picturesque, on account 
of such interruptions to jthe absolute 
smoothness, or rather uniformity of its suf^ 
face, as pot only accord with beauty, but 
are often in themselves sources of beauty ; 
such as shades of various kinds, undula^ 
tions, and reflections. 

Upon the same grounds that he asserts 
tiie smooth lake to be picturesque, he also 
gives: that chairacter to the bigh-^fed horse 
with hts smooth and shining coat. If, how- 
ever* ** a play of muscles appearing through 
the fin^essoftheskin, gently swelling arid 

*^finay on Picturesque Beauty, page £2, 
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linking intokieach other— ^his being ail- over 
Ittkffictts aapici, wilh redections of light 
COOtioiiaUy shifting upon him, and plajiog 
into ench othet," autke ' an animal pictu« 
Bwqu§) what then will make him beautiftil? 
TJ[kt ioterruptAon of his smo€>tbnes6^b)F a va- 
i^tjF of sh|td«s and colours, not 9u^4eix ta^ 
9lnwg«. l>ttfc " playing into «ftch otiier, so 
that the eye glides, v^ . and dows a»)oqg 
t^^ endlfss traositiQii*;" s^tainlx wiU not 
^pi^jT th0 ropm of »oj^ghne9s in such a dc* 
jfU^ as tQk over<>lH^]£Mi){ee^ t^ fi|li9jitie» <tf 
heanty, and abolish, as> ioi iHe present iOr 
!, thp yeijy. ui^PiB^ .: . 

\X i^tn^e^.that a^cQrduEtgt^.Mjr^iCiUpWi's 
,d«0r^Uoo^*, both, the .lafe« »n4. the 
hfWfe in tbeif'^Q04he9t possible ^^a^^. are 
picturesque ; but they ^e; nq 1qs$. opposite 
(a that cha^fit^r, ac^rdinig tgi hpa.mpre 
^tiijft^pd.poiq^^4 method.'of.^fioM^ it, bj^ 

v^yf\g pouigboess thf ff|05t^s*«t**l> poii^t 
ol^^j^j^ieaep bptwew., it. 3^ the b^aijtii^ 
M^'-^ fAiHP %9A B«^ij9)»l:»dis<li9«tioft,b«^ 
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ha^Te been^ iiiore simpki and ^A^fticWAJ/^ t6 
hare oamed tbiog» aocoTdlfig to theif db- 
Kious and prevailing qualities; UMtHiiiti^ 
ai^aw^d that painters sometime piektr«d 
^aitiftifuly sometrmcs pic1:!fi^6!^iie9 s^tsti^ 
'times gratui and sublime ol^cfi^,'aa400ttie^ 
times^ objectg wbere tbe tMi^ or the tli)^ 
<$haracters, were eq*ualiy, orltt diifereAt de* 

greeb mixed with eaeli oClMr^ *- ^. ^ ' 

I ... 

Many of tfeef iekaraples tl'rar T' Mve git^ 
of^prbtures^oe afiffffahs, aretaketf Jff6tti%lt'* 
GHphi's very iilo;enibus wofrk onfoi^t sf^6- 
nery. -' He tlr^e observes, iffiat amiong^ all 
the tribes of animals scarce -any one is ttioV6 
orftart*ental inRiriiftiPdpfe t&«fc tkfe ass'. Ue 
tii^'**in wffaf this {Hcturesqfrfd feeaut^ cdfr- 
siste, .witettier to 'bife petitfllaf dhafrstdtJefy in 
Uk isi^ditg '?iiitfs,'in' his <!;ttfdui>?nig, ^ tf»e 
HJUgfthe^of hft-cofitt, dfin tftfr miiture 6£ 

theitf, woalrf pei^kps- be diffieiuit toiWevifi 
ttffiir . Wbefti r «fed thispasijttgei I barf nbt 
s^iftiye £sdia^ tto •P!«tttre^qu<i'Be&cft^, ^d 
lt<'^«' file g^^fif ^tisfeaioR' M' fitid 'it)^ 
iileas ot t^'^cm^iof «He pitUi^dscfae eb^^ 
trmttd baf Inattentive aA- Kibs^i^r ^ l(fi^ 
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GilpAA, though he ^pok& doubtimgly ;.and 
I poukl not; help flattering myself, tliat a» 
^}s authority had confirmed me in my ideas^ 
so by traqiQg them through a greater va« 
riejty of objtets than bis subject led him to 
ixipsider, I. might shew the juf^tness and ac^ 
cumpy of bis suppositions. Peculiarity of 
chanK^ter, on which Mr. GHpin very pro- 
perly lays a ftress^ naturally arisefiL from 
strong lines and sudden variations; what is 
perfectly smooth and flowing^ has propor- 
tionably less of peculiar character, and 
loses in picturesquenessj what it may gain 
in beauty 

This Jead^ ,me to consider a p^rt of Mi^, 
Gilpin's ilsftay on Picturesq^^JQ^auty^. *ha^ 
appears to me to be writteij in a vejpy dif? 
ferent spirit, from the last mentioned pasf 
sage I as also from several others in bis 
works,, which mark the true character apd 
cause of |he picturesque itk a iipasterly iQ^fUr 
tieri and shew how niuch aiid how well he 
^ad observed . If the criticism I am gp|ng 

V 

to make be just, Mr. Gilpin has, Ithiqki 
If^ himself open to it.by. hji^ ej«}uHYf» 
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ibndness for the picturesque^ and by having 
carried to excess bis position, that roughs- 
Bess is that particular quality, w hich makes 
objects chiefly please in painting. From 
h j& partiality to this doctrine, . he ridicules 
the idea of having beauty represented in a 
picture, and addressing himself to the per- 
son whom he supposes to make sa un-pain- 
ter-like a request, he says, "The art of 
painting allows you all you wish ; you de- 
sire to have a beautiful object painted ; 
yx>ur horse, for instance, is led out of the 
stable in all his pampered beauty. Tlie art 
of painting is ready to accommodate you ; 
you have the. beautiful form you admired 
in nature exactly transferred to canvass. 
Be then satisfied ; the art, of painting has 
given you what you wanted. It is no inr 
jury to thebjeauty of youryVj-iabian, if tl^Q 
painter thinks he could have given the 
graces of his art more forcibly to your cart- 
horse/'* . 
. jl^f s^. person igporant of tli^ art of patrit- 
ing jv;^(j to. W tol.4»,that.a p3io.ter who 
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tvished id^kt in afty vritf Giegfacffst of hi4 
&ttj would prefer a catt-b6rse fo An Arabian, 
he trdi/Jd he apt to ihtrffe tiitett # as ifotft^^ 
thing very j^meposterous Kofthift tfi^i ^rfc and 
thc^arthft; -and such must alvfriif^s Be t$icf 
<?twisequ6irrcc, when instead 6f e^deavoutv 
mg to she\tr the af^eemcm* fttehveth -afrt- and 
natujte, even whehthc^ a^^^af hiorf dt va- 
riance, a mystericJus baifrtef ispfecfjd be- 
tween tlicm, to surprize atiil keep at a; di!^ 
tance the tfhinitiated^. '^o^ rae thtf ikd< 
seems to bfe 'frifiaft we mrght ntftttraJfy sup- 
pose?; thatRttbCns,VatVfyfc', drWoveViharis^, 
when they iti^hed to shew the gi^ces of 
their art, painted beautiful hotises; sUcK 
as the gfeiieral sense of matikTnd would call 
beautiful : gay pampered steeds^ Vifli frftr6 
coats. And high ittc flesh. Wben tftfey adtJe^, 
as they often did, a greater shafe^ of pic- 
tuitesqu:eriess to the^ feeaWtifuI aniniak, H 
was uttt by degradmg them fo cart-hortes 
and beasts of burthen ; it was by meaitfci of 
sttddbn aftd* ^piriterf actfi^, with siicJi a 
corfespblitfehtf attd stn!>i\)gly lAarked^ exer- 
tion of muscles, and such wild disgrderin tlie 
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maiie^ as might beighteD die fteedam and 
aQinirtiofi of their chancier, whhont »« 
junBg the ekgapce or gnndeor of dbeif 
femi. If by giving fweikfy the graces of 
his arty nothing further is meant ^an 
giving them with poweHnl hnpres^on, T 
cannot help thinkiqg that Rahens, when 
he was transferring from nature to the caxi* 
vass one of these noble aniaials in all the 
fulness and luxnriancy cf beauty, little 
imagined that he was* throwing away bis 
powers ; and as littib suspected that any of 
the rough high*boaed cart-horses he bad 
placed in scenes with which they accorded^ 
were nwre strifctag specimens qf the graoe^ 
of h\» art. 

It would iqd^d be ^ wretched defrada« 
tionpf the art, should thahcnrses of Kapba^i 
Qiulio ^0)41)0$ PpUdofe, N. Pousfin^ the 
fonns ap4 Pharacters of which tbey had 
$t|:idied with almost Ute same atientioa ^ 
thps^ of the ^umau figui^ ; in whicl^ t^ 
as in the human figure, they had cwr^iiitQ^. 
tliie defects of coromqi^ ^ture &(un thoir. 
0)Vn exalted id^s of beauty, and ^09 
those of their great models, the ancieat 
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, sculptors ; aixl in which they cert;ainljf 
meant to display, and not feebly, the graces 
of their art,r-*sho«ld such ennobled aniinala 
be thought l^s adapted to display those 
graces, than a jade of Berchem, or Paul 
Potter. 

( The next and last point of difference 
between us, is with respect to the plumage 
of birds. Mr. Gilpin thinks the result of 
plumage, for he makes no exception, is 
picturesque ; and the whole seems to me 
another striking instance of his exclusive 
fondness for that character, and of his un- 
willingness on that account to allow any- 
beauty Or merit to smoothness. Indeed, as 
be supposes the picturesque solely to refer 
to painting, and that pictures can scarcely 
admit of any objects which are not of that 
(Character, and as he also aHows (or rather 
asserts) that roughness is its distinguishing 
quality-*— it became necessary either to "allow 
that an object might be picturesque with-- 
Olit being rough, which would COhtradict^ 
Jii a assertion, or to shew that there weire 
G(tiEer qiT&Htibs which would render it so in 
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,«pite of its smoothness ;. or, to use his' own 
6s:pression,would supply the room of rough- 
ness* ' - 

Speaking of the plamage of birds *, 
^nothing/' he says, ** can' be softer, 
^nothing smoother to the touch ; yet it cer- 
Wnly is picturesque/* He- tTien observes, 
^ it is not the ^snu)othness of the surface 
which produces ihe effect ; it is not this we 
admire ; it is the breaking of the colours ; 
k is the bright green or purple, changing 
perhaps into a rich azure or velvet black j 
¥rom thence taking a semitint, and so on 
llirough all the varieties of colours : or if 
the colour be not changeable, it is the har- 
mony we admire in these elegant little^ 
touches of nature's pencil/' 

It is singular that the colours of birds, 
and particularly those of a changeable kind, 
from which Mr. Burke has taken soma of 
his happiest illustrations of the beautiful, 
should, by Mr. Gilpin, not only be cited as 
sources of the picturesque, but as so 

* - • 

f Eimjr on PictHresque Beauty, page £3. 
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abounding in that quality as to bestow on 
smoothness the effect of roughness. He ha» 
laid it down as a maxim/ that a smootb 
building must be turoed into a rough one^ 
before it can be picturesque ; yet, in this 
Instance, a smooth bird may lie made so by 
means of colours, many of which wiUii 
their gradations and clianges, are univer- 
sally acknowledged and admired as beaut 
tifuK 

I cannot help repeating the same ques-^ 
tion on this snbjeet as on the preening 
one ; if beautiful imd. changeable coloura 
^itfa their gradations, fidded to softness audi 
smioothaess of plumage,, and to the hamiony 
of the elegant little touches of nature'si 
pencil make birds picturesque, what then 
are the qualities which mak^ thc^ beau* 
tiful ? 

But Mr. Oilpin himself has fnrni^ed, 
me with th« strongest proof how natural it 
is for all men, when they design to produce 
a picturesque image, to avoid all idea of 
smoothness. He has quoted Pindar's cele- 
i)rated description of ^e eagle, as equally 
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poetical and picturesque; and such I 
believe it always has beea thought. The 
ruffled pluniage of the eagle, which Mr. 
Gilpia has put in italics, as the circuai« 
stance which most strongly marks that 
character, is both in Mr* West s translation;, 
and Mr. Gray's imitation ; but as far as I 
can judge, there is not the least trace of it 
in the originaL I have not the most dis« 
tant pretenisions to any critical knowledge 
of the Greek language ; jet still I think, 
that by the help of those interpreters who 
have stitdied it critically^ an unlearned 
n;ian, if he leels the spirit of a passage, may 
arrive at a pi^tty accurate idea of the 
force of theeicpressions. From them itap<* 
p^rstome, tliat far from describing the 
eagle widi: rtf^ed pkiines, or with anj cir-* 
ciiinstaixce truly picturesque, Pindar has^ 
QR the contrary, av^dided every idea that 
might disturb the impose, irnd msgestic 
beauXy of hit im4^e« Aftar he hgts described 
the eagle's flajgging wing, he adds yy^ um^if 
tfifip^ii, winch is so o|>p6site to ruffled, that it 
seems to signify that perfect smoothness 

bb3 
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and sleekness given by iinoisture ; that 
oily suppleness so diflfererit from uny thing 
crisp or rumpled ; as yyjoy iX»iop expresses the 
smooth, suppling, undrying quality of oil. 
Tlie learned Christranus Damm ihterprets 
Kvua-trufv uyfov vtaroif aiu^itj dofmiens incufvatum 
(vel pot i us Iceve) tergum attolHt ; and the 
action is that of a gentle heaving from res-' 
piratron, during a quiet repose. In another 
place Damm interprets uyfortjc, moUities; 
all equally opposite to ruffled. Indeed we' 
might almost suppose that Pindar, having 
intended to present an * image both su- 
blime and beautiful, had avoided every' 
thing that might disturb its still and so- 
lemn grandeur; for he'has thrown as* it 
were into shade, the most marked and* 
picturesque feature of that noble bird : 

xx»i(rr^ou, x*T«xw»f I a feature which Homer, ' 
in a simile full of action and picturesque 
imagery , *has placed in its fullest light : 

Having been bold enough to criticise 
both the translation and imitation of Pin- 
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dafjlshall venture one step further, and trj 
to account for the passage's having been so 
rendered. I think MrJ West and Mr. Gra^ 
might probably have been inipressed with 
the same idea as Mr. Gilpin, that the iriip.- 
gery in this passage was highly picturesque, 
but might have felt that smooth feathers 
would not accord with that character ; and 
therefore perhaps (as Sir Joshua Reyholds 
obsferves oh Algarotti^s ill-founded eulogium* 
of a picture of Titiaq) they chose to find 
in Pindar, what (hey thought^ they ought 
to have' found. ' With all thte respect f . 

» ■ - • • 

have for their abilities (and Mt Gray's 
cannot be rated too high) I must think that • 
by one word they have changed th6 cha- 
racter of that famous passage ; .and it mUy' 
be doubted whethey they have improved it. 
Were the image which they have substi- 
tuted represented in painting/it might b^ 
more striking, mote' 'ciatching to the eye' 
than Pindar*a; and that is the 'true cha-^ ^ 
racter of the picturesque : but his would 
have more of tfjat fepOse, that sole&n 
breadth, that freedom from all bustle;, 
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which I believe accords more truly with 
the g(^uioe uoDiixed characters both of 
beauty aucl sublimity *, and with the ideas 
of the great original. 

I have pressed strongly on all the points 
of difierence between Mr. Gilpin and me^ 
because I think them very essential to the 
chief object I have had in view, that of re- 
commending the study of pictures and of 
the priociptes of paintingt as the best guide 
to that of nature^ and to the improvement 
of real landscape. Could it be supposed 
that for the purpose of hts own art, a painter 
would in general prefer a worn-out cart<* 
horse 4o a beautiful Arabiaa ; or that such 
pieces of architecture as were universal^ 
admired for their beauty and elegance, 
would, if introduced in a picture, become 
fbrmal, and cease to plea8e,-HBo JHan 
would be disposed to consult an art which 
contradicted all his natural feelings. But 
w^ie he tb h» infi^naped that pRintem have 

•^t^ Sir J«ibu« i^jnttlfhSi Vnm iuUuao'a t>u 
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always admired and copied beauty of every^ 
kind, (and strange it WQuld be were it 
otherwise) in animals, as well as in the human 
species, that they neither reject smooth- 
ness nor symmetry, but only the ill-judged 
and tiresome display of them ; that with re^- 
gard to regular and perfect architecture, it 
made a principal ornament in pictures of 
the highest class, but that while its smooth* 
ness, symmetry, and regularity were pre* 
served, its formality was avoided ; in shorty 
that the study of pstrnting, far from abridge 
ing his pleasures, would open a variety of 
new sources of amusement, and without 
cutting off any of those which he already 
possessed, would only direct them into bet- 
ter channels— he might be disposed to 
consult an art, whicl^ promised many fresh 
and untasted delights, without forcing him 
to abandon all those which he had enjoyed 
before. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



P, l6,l."*5. 1 CAN tiardly think it necessary to make any cx- 
c^use for calling Lord Oiford Mr.WalpoIe ; it is the 
name hy which he is hest ]^uown in the literary 

' world/ and to which his writings haVe given a 
celebrity much beyond what any hereditary honour 
can bestow. It is more necessary, perhaps, to 
make an apology for the liberty f must take of 
canva3s'fng with freedom many positions in his 
very iiigenious and entertainuig Treajtise on Mo- 
dem Gardening. That treatise is written in a 
very high strain of panegyric on the art of which 

. he gives so amusing, a history : miners a direct 
and undisguised attack upon it. The greatec his 
authority, the more necessary it is to combat the 
impression which that alone will mak6 on most 

.. minds. I do it, however, with great deference 

and reluctance ; for I know how dijiiicult it is to 

' . steer between the tameness of over-caution, and 

V. - : 

the appearance of acrimony, or of want of re- 
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Bpecl towtrds ft person for ^hom I feel to ml^tl^ 
md to whom on so mauy accounts it is due. 
But he who is vraroily engaged in a cause, and 
has to fight i^ainst strongly-rooted opinions up* 
held by powerful supporters, must, if be hopes 
to Tanquish them, take every fair advantage of 
bis opponents, and nol seem tbo tiinid and fearful 
of giving offence where none is intended. 

P.]7>I.I» As some doubts haveansen about the meamhg of 
the word clump, which so freqoentiy occurs in 
this essay, it may not be improper to define what 
I mean by it Mf idea of a clumps In contra^ 
distinction to a gronp, is^ oiy ckse mass of trees 
ijf. ike same age ^nd grtwiA, tokiUjf detached 
from all cihen. I hsTt generally si^ifiosed them 
10 be of a ro«ndt or at teaat of « asqfslar form : 
tfieir siaa of ooiine must viuyj 4Hid no rule ca;i 
well be fives when such « deiached mass ceases 
to bo a dnnsy^ ami may be ii a He d -a | plo nt a ti on> 

V 

^. £3,1.22. Tkere is frequently a resenifiiaiice, and a 
very liappy one, between the picturesque irregu- 
larities of bye*r6ads, and ^ose of brooks and 
rivers; just as there i$ a most unfortunate likeness 
b^ween the r^alarity of gi avel-walka and roads, 
and those of artificial rivers, wbel^ all the effects 
of accident have 1>een destrcfed or guarded 
fi;{;aiiist. An ei^ample has 1>een given of pic* 
tulresque irregularity in a road, where, from meeK 
Itig with some obstruction, it Iwanchesoff form 
time on cadi side : a similar clrctonstance in a 
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brook » described ^ the Abb£ DcliHe*^ exquisite 
Poem on Gardens, wliieb 1 had not read wlien i 
tirst pab&hed my essay, but which I haiir-e banfly 
cetised to read since I had it in my possession, t 
ebatt only Iranscrihe the Unas which sntt my |)ar* 
tkttlar purpose 2 1 trust, howener, they wHl induce 
the reader to look oiror the whole descr^itiott, 
where he will fed the various charms of a rapid 
little stream, painted with e most congenial life 

^nd 4ei«»lion« 

plus loin il €e sepitre en deal: niisseaux ftgSes; 
Qui se Buivaiit Tun faatre avec rapidit6y ' 
OlspttlSlit 4o vileise Ct a0 liiUfidki. 

The whole poem fndeed is foil of Ae justest 
tastft tbe nicest ctiecriinination^ and the most 
brUliant imagery, 4nd ell «ipressed in tiie 
happiest, and west poetieel s^le* I shonU think 
mgFiell very uagrate&l, if I did not acknowledge 
the very great pleasure aed instrnction I have jpe« 
ceived from it, and add my testimony to that [ 
tielieve of every other reaita'* 

. }ast. The use of attending to ^ eflS^ts of ncciilait 
and neglect^whicb has been cKempUfied in trees and 
hollow lanes, ettends to objects of nnicb greater 
importance ; to every nfpom of improveinen^eyeii 
to the highest and most inp^pof tant of aUf thai o£ 
i;oveniiKienl* Neither improvers nor legislators 
will leave evei? thing to n^ect and accident; 
hut It certainly is wise in both, by carefiaUy ob* 
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wernm all Che ethcifi which have arisen from 
them, to learn bow to take advantage of future 
cbangesi and above all to learn that most use- 
ful lesson, not to suppress the workings of na- 
ture, but to watch and take indications from 
them ; for who would choose to settle in that 
place, or under that government, where the warn- 
ingf, indications, and all the free efforts of nature, 
^ were forcibly counteracted and suppressed ? 

P,3J,Ll2. The destruction of so many picturesque circum- 
stances by the prevailing passion for levelling, is 
mentioned with regret in in4ny parts pf this essay : 
the term itsetf.may suggest regrets and apprehen- 
sions of a more serious kind. To level, in a very 
usual sense of the word, means to take away all 
distinctions ; a principle that, when made general, 
and brought into action by any determined im- 
prover either of grounds or government?, oc- 

f casions such misdiiefs/ as time slowly, if ever, 

repairs ; and which are hardly more dreaded by 
monarcbs than painters. 

A good landscape is that in which all the parts 
are free and unconstrained, but in which, though 
some are prominent and highly, illuminated, and 
others in shade and retirement ; some rough, and 
others 'more smo«>th and pblisbed, yet they are 

• all necessary to the beauty, energy, effect, and 

' harmony of the whole. I do not see how a 

' '* good government can be 'more exactly de- 

' ' filled'^ and as this definition sidts every stvie of 
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^ landscape^ from the plainest and 8iin|de8t to the. 

most splendid and complicated^ and excludes no- 
thing but tameness and confusion, so it equally 
s^itsali free governments, andoidy excludes anar- 
.chj and despotism « It nsinst be always remem^ 
bered however, that despotism is the mpst complete 
leveller; and he who clears and levek every 
thing round his own lofty mansion, seems to me 
to have very Turkish p]nc4>les of improvement. 

P. 32, L 14. Among the various ill effects occasioned by 
the prevailing systenvof making the^round every 
where, and in all cases smooth and even, none 
is more lamented by (he painter Atan that of 

" covering up the picturesque roots of old trees^ 

which seem to fasti^D -on the earth; with their 
dragon claws. Such were < those of the beech 
that J' have mentioned with so much regret; it is 
even worse when die spurs of a large oak, which 
give to its base such a look of firmnessf and stabi- 
lity, and shew what must be the rivets beneath that 
enable him to defy the tempest, are completely 
moulded up, for the sake of bringing the whole of 
the ground to one exact level, or for some such 
paltry consideration. The trunk then loses one of 

^ the most marked and striking parts of its character, 

* and looks like'an enormbu$ pK>st stuck into the 

* 

ground. 

I^.57;l<15. It may appear singular that in mentioning 
trees of a picturesque character, I should have ex- 
cepted the youg ash ; for, as it is a |[reat fjSivourite 
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nvMl painters, Aotigb at no age • popalar tree^ 
hnkj seem inc ent Mt ntte tboaewho lefer the term 
ft> art onljr, tfiat I AoMieoj H to be pieturesque. 
Jkit, aa I have before remarked, if all Ae objects 
which pamters hare been IbiWI of representing 
were therefore to be called picturesitbe, it would 
be a term of little distinction. The yovng ash haa 
•fery principk oPbeanty ; freshness and delicacy 
of Ibfiage, smootfinem of bark, etegance of form ; 
IKiK am I mrpns^d t^ VWgil^ %d)iose ffoeli} has 
Wff much of iho^ tiu|4itief> shouM call tb« ash the 
IHisI be^HtiM tiat in the wooda: l^ut when 
ita 4Avn hW99 mte chfugad (o th^ HfH»f»n>I ^"t, 
a»d when oonlmalad wlh iwder ot 9iicmp# massivn 
ihapan or e d to i wai it becomas part of » piteturesque 
nircmnslaaceuKidio^ changing its own nature. 



9*fll|»UiatTiier^ iahardlj^iqf prini^eqf beait^morege- 
«e«nl than thi|t of amonlhpess } buldi^ssjilipwever, 
eeema (o be i|n exceptioni a^ smnQthi^eiss in that 
iwei \\iwg\^ H toey cootfibiite tq gi?<$ a pic- 
lumsqve chacacter, can ^ever tie beaat^ful. It is, 
h^wi»ver, an #3pcept)00« which in^teai) of weaken- 
ini^ W^^^VMI what 1 hive 9^ and,^i;ws the 
f9iitiiit oifpositim of the two characters, evetf^ 
wbeff ihaif ^mm «Wear to be confounded. 

Baldness is not the smoothness d- youth, 
healthy and freshness, but of age and decay. It it 
pictuf esqiie from ^ose associadons, and from pro* 
^ndfng peculiarity of character, by destroying the 
Wsmd symmetry and rq^^ity'tif the facets 
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When a bald head Is well plastered and floured, 
and the boundary of the forehead distinctly tnai'ked 
in pomatum and powder, it has as little preten- 
sion to picturesqueness as to beauty. 

P.04, 1.20. That the sublime in poetry is founded on 
• the terrible, seems to be taken for granted by 
Longinus; and probably on the authority of 
Aristotle. That great father of criticism has 
indeed in his poetics dwelt much less oa 
epic poetry, in which perhaps the Highest 
specimens of the sublime are to be found, than 
on tragedy : we cannot, however, suppose 
him to have been ignorant that sublimity is 
one striking character of the tragic muse; and 
as he has stated tejrror and pity to be the two 
principal means by which she produces her 
effects, we can hardlv doubt which of them 
she would, employ, when she meant to produce 
sublimity. In our own language we often dis- 
tinguish those two great sources of human 
emotion which Aristotle calls*To^o6£povi xa* to 
. $Xtuvov^ or the terrible, and the pathetic, by the 
sublime, and the pathetic : whether he or Lon- 
ginus, according to the established idiom^ 
could have used ro v\^nkQv in the same sense, 
those who ute critics in the language may bq 
able to determine; if they could not, it seems 
by no means improbable that they should have 
substituted the most efficient cause, for the 
character itself. In speaking of writers who 

VOL. I. CO' 
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idtrodnce the marvellous alone into their trage- 
dies, Aristotle says '©» J«, /«*»» to fotipov, ecXX» ra 
riparuiif fAOVoy Trapa^xfva^ovTi;, o\iity rpotytaiict 
xonfuyHO-i. Now, if Aristotle can he supposed to 
have meant, that if terrific, as well as marvellousr 
circumstances had been introduced, the whole 
would then have been truly tragical, the au- 
thors of many modern dramas, in which the 
excess of all that is terrific lias been very se- 
verely, and I believe very jostly censured by 
modern critics, as having nothing in common 
with flie true spirit of tragedy, might take 
refuge under the authority ofthe ancient : but 
if we conceive him tahave meant by ro fogtpojr 
those grand «f»d awful circomstaoces, which 
when selected with judgment, and impressed 
in their full force, can hardly £ail of being 
sublime, no inch ref^^e will be ufforded. If 
we were to imitate the turn of Aristotle's 
criticism in censuring the exaggerated use 
of terror in the dfatiias to which I have 
-alluded, we Bright say, that. the authors of 
them havrag displayed, not the sublime, but only 
the terrific; had nothing of the genuine spirit 
of tragedy. Iionginus has in several places 
tnade useof the words ♦•Scpoc and fum, both of 
which are generally tranalaled terrible, nearly as 
we should use the word subKme: speaking of a 
bombast passage he says,if you examine it,«>c tx 
(poiifiH, xar oXiyov u7rovor£J 'frpoq to %»r»(ppoyii^rov ; 
and again, when he is discriminating between 
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a sublime and a disgusting image^ he 8ay5 ou yap 
iuvcv TToiyiCtv ro utcoXoVy aXA« pitrftrov. Among 
the different passages which he has quoted as 
sublime^ there are none on which he has more 
Fully expatiated^ than those in which terror is 
the leading character; and what perhaps is 
the most convincing proof of his opinioD, 
he has cited other passages intended to \^ 
sublime, but which, as he shews, are not 
SO. because the authors of them failed in 
4heir aim of making them terrible; and thatj 
no doubt mi&fht remain ^n bis reader'^ 
.Ijui^id, he has distinctly pointed out the cause 
of the failure, by opposing to their want of 
Jud^ment^ the sUlland judgment of Isomer in 
selecting those circumstances, by which the 
terrible is most strongly impressed on the 
imagination. It is said, however, that iuifoif 
signifies also what is excellent, or striking ia 
various ways, as well as terrible^ but how came 
it by such a signification i Clearly because 
teiror in its various modifications, is the cause 
of all that is most striking. The Italians apply 
such expressions to any striking works of art; 
.a fine picture or statue (no matter what the 
subject) is called un spavento; and the style of 
the grandest of modern artists is called 

Di Michel' Agnoi'la terribil' v'ul. 

A more familiar instance jmay be given to the 
English reader, of the u^e^which is continually 

c c a 
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made of the word terrible^ for the purpose of 
raising our ideas of the objects to which it is 
applied ; and certainly by persons who never 
read Aristotle, or Longinu$, or even Mr* Burke : 
who can hear at a horse-race, of the terrible 
high bred cattle, and not feel how universally 
the same idea ha$ prevailed. 

P. 105. 1.6. The instrument for the purpose of curling 
and crisping the hair seems to be of very an- 
cient date; as Virgil, who probably studied the 
costume of the heroic age, supposes it to have 
been in use at the time of the Trojan war, and 
makes Turnus speak contemptuously of ^neas 
for having his locks perfumed, and, as Madame 
de Sevigni expresses it, /rises iiaturellemmt 
avec le fer^ 

Vibratos calido ferro, myrrfa&que inad«ntes. 

The natural roughness or crispness of hair is 
often mentioned as a beauty — ^I'aur^e crespt 
crioi — capelli crespe, Sc'lunghe, & d'oro. 

In many points the hair has a striking rela- 
tion to trees; they resemble each other in 
their intricacy, their, ductility, the qurdkness 
of their growth, their seeming to acquire fresh 
vigour from being cut, and in their being de- 
tached from the solid bodies whencei they 
spring; they are the varied boundaries, the 
loose and airy fringes, without which mere 
earth, or mere flesh, however beautifully 
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. formed, however engagingly coloure^y is bald 
and imperfect, and wants its most becoming 
ornament. 

In catholic countries^ where the nuns, those 
nnfortanate viatims of avarice and supersti- 
tion^ are supposed to renounce all idea of 
pleasing our sex^ the first ceremony is that of 
cutting off their hair, as a sacrifice of the most 
seducing ornament of beauty ; and the formal 
edge of the fillet, which prevents a single hair 
from escaping, is well contrived to deaden the 
effect of features. 

P. 106. 1. 10. The epithets horridus and horrens, are 
frequently applied to sharp pointed and jagged 
objects in an upright position ; as^ horridior 
rusco, horrentibits haslis, cautibus horrens, 8cc» 
and indeed^ according to Stevens, an erect 
position of objects, is the strict and proper 
meaning of the verb from which they are de« 
rived; Aorreq, proprie cum piU setctqae in 
animante eriguntur; capUU horrent; as we 
say, stand an end. But the appearance of the 
arbutus is so remarkably pleasing, that an epi 
thet of which almost all the associations are 
nnpleasing, seems at first sight very oddly 
applied to it« Different interpretations have 
been proposed. Martyn thinks the arbutus 
is called horrida, from the rough neas of its 
bark ; in which thie learned Heyne agrees with 
him: this interpretatioa.may very fairly be 

c c 3 ' , 
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li'dmittecl ; but I rather think thai an epithet 
^ applied to the tree in general^ is more likely 
to have been given from its general appear- 
ance^ than from a particular part less apparent, 
and often entirely hididen. Many plants point 
their leaves downwards, as the lilac, chestnut, 
Portugal laurel, &c.; and whoever compares 
the arbutus and the Portugal laurel, in both 
of which the leaves are serrated, will find how 
strongly the epithet horrens applies to the 
fbhner. 

In the Qelphin edition the a^butiis is sup- 
posed to be called horrida, quia raris est 
foliu; but nothing can be less thin of leaves 
than the frondentia arbuta (as Virgil calls 
them in another place) when in a flourishing 
state. This idea, I think, is not unlikely to 
have been adopted from a verse in the seventh 
eclogue, vara tegit arbtUm umbrd^ which in 
the same edition is interpreted raris inumbrat 
Joiiis; but surely if rara do mean thin, as 
Martyn has also interpreted it, nothing can 
less accord with tegit, and with the sbepherd'if 
request, soktitium pecori dejendiie* As the 
meaning of the word rara in this passage ha^i 
been a good deal canvassed, I hope 1 may be 
indulged in following the train of priticisni 
which has thus incidentally onered itself. 
The learned anci highly distiDguished com-r 
fd^ntator whom I have lately nsentioned, in 
fpeaking of this passage says, rara vero umbra^ 
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aut Qt ad Daturam arboris humilisj nee admo- 
dum patulis respiciatur, aut ut rara non argen- 
dum sit^ at £cl. 5. 7* The passage to which 
he refers in the fifth Eclogue^ is 

Sive sab incertas Zephyris ipatantibus umbras: 
SiFe antro potias suocedimus: a^pice u tantrum 
Silvestiu raris sparsit lahrusca racemis. 

And he observes upon it^ '^ raris autem hie non 
urgenduin^ uti Burnu 8( Martip. faeiunt; 
alias in vitio hoc esset^ quod rari suntracemi : 
sed siftpliciter notat naluram raeemorum siye 
uvaruoi^ passim e j^almitibus per antri ostium 
serpenUbus pendentium^ ut adeo per intervalios 
dies intret." Ita. & Eel. 7.46. "Et quae vos 
rari viridis tegit arbutus umbra." As far as 
these observations relate to the vine^ and to the 
ishole of that passage^ they are perfectly just ; 
but I do not think they will apply to the ar- 
butus^ or to the general spirit of the other. In 
the one passage the imagery is playful and vary* 
ingy the air fresh and in motion^ the Zephyrs 
blowing, and quickly changing the shadows; 
and from the pliant texture of the vine, the 
extremities of its trailing branches, as well as 
its pendant clusters, are easily agitated by the 
wind : and the expression is, raris spurnt race- 
mis. In the other, every thing announces the 
stillness and repose of summer heat, when the 
close and compact texture of the arbutus leavesj 
apd its stiff branches, which yield les^ to (he 
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Mrind than those of almost any other tree, 
would have none to contend with ; and the 
expression is rara tegit umbra. The epithet 
raris, as signifying loose^ or separate, and con- 
sequently letting in the light by intervals, is an 
appropriate one to the separate clusters of the 
vine, or to its long rambling young shoots, but 
is very far from being so to the arbutus; it 
would be only saying of it, what is generally 
true of every shade produced by foliage alone, 
namely, that it does not completely exclude 
the light* The arbutus appears to have been 
a favourite tree and a favourite shade among the 
Romans : Ovid in describing a shady and se- i 

questered grove and fountain, has not forgot 
it, or its shade, 

Silva nemos non alta facit, tegit irbutas herbam. 

Propertius likewise speaks of its beauty ; and 
from the position, indicates its assistant shade. 

Sorgat & in solis formosior arbutus antris, 

Horace speaks voluptuously of the pleasure of 
being stretched under its canopy^ 

Nunc viridi membra sob arbato 
Straliis. 

And when Virgil, in the passage that has given 
rise to this discussion, together with the turf 
and the fountain apostrophizes the arbutus 
which protects them with its boughs^ he pro* 
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bably meant to convey a compliment to sach 
a shade in the epithet; such as its delightful, 
or its excellent shade. Now as rarui, like the 
correspondent words in our own and other 
languages, has that meaning, and as none can 
mor^ perfectly accord with the sense and spirit 
of the passage, there seems to be some reason- 
able ground for supposing it to be that of 
Virgil. We find in Stevens's explanation of 
the word, varum quod non ubique reperitur 
unde pro preestanti sumitur; and in that sense 
Ovid *seems to have used it in a passage very 
opposite to the present subject, 

Patulis rarissima ramb 
Sacra Jovi quercus. 

Where, if rarissima be interpreted very thiri, 
or letting in the light at many intervals, it 
would as ill agree with patulis, as rara in the 
same sense would with tegit. Another verse 
in Ovid, 

Rara quidem facie, sed rarior arte caaendi. 

And one in Statius, 

Laudati Juven'is rarissima conjux, 

dearly shew that the word was used simply 
as excellent; and I hope may be thought suf- 
ficient to. justify me in having ventured to 
propose an interpretation of mine^ in opposi* 
tion to that of so eminent a critic. 
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P. 14& 1. 5* Thef fdlowiDg instanoe yery clearly shews, 
bow much the love of strong pppositions and 
atrikiog effects is apt to make painters neglect 
or sacrifice the qualities of beauty, even where 
they are most requisite. In Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds's collaction there was a bead by Rem- 
brandt, which was supposed to be intended 
for that of Achilles : the form of the face had 
more of beauty than is usual in those of Rem- 
brandt; but in order to g^ve a morcf glittering 
effect to the helmet, he had kept down the 
colour of the flesh to so low a tone, that it 
appeared almost blaek* If Sir Joshua (who I 
believe has mentioned this picture in some of 
his works) thought the silvery tint of Guido 
more suited to express the delicacy of female 
beauty than even the goklen hue of Titian, 
whai must he have thought of changing the 
young and beautiful Achilles into an Othello ! 

P.l^dS. 1, last. The circumstance of Kent's having patW<^ 
ed nothing but young beeches, because he had 
been used to plant them, is taken from Mr. 
Walpole^ His works are so muqb read, and 
his manner of treating all subjects is so lively 
and amusing, as well as ingenious, that I sup-> 
posed this anecdote was familiar ip every 
body ; nor could I have thought it necessary 
to put the words pamter^ plant, and landscapes, 
in Italics, in order to prevent any misappre-! 
bensiojA of my neaniog. £u|t JMlr* 6. Af &so^ 



liBS condeiT^d, fronr wbal Ibave saM, that I 
dkapproive ofplantatiom of youn^ beecbes^ and 
tfA% with some tritunp^h, whether Im>iifd have 
had Kent plant old ones^ as a nUfseiy for dead 
groves?* ■ -f 

I flatter myself^ that hitherto I have not 
mistated the meaning of any author v^hom I 
have taken the liberty to criticise, and I shall 
certainly be very careful in future; for I feel 
how infinitely ashamed I should be/ were I 
ever to be convicted of having grossly per-^ 
verted another person's ideas^ and then tri-^ 
umphed over ihy o^n mist&tement. ' 

P.246. 1. 15. Keat has not only been celebrated by 
Mr. Walpole in his Treatise on Modern Gar- 
dening, but likewise by I)r. Warton, and in a 
very high style of panegyric>.iu a Poen> of his 
called the Enthusiast; from' which the follow- 
ing very apposite quotation has been cited ia 
opposition to piy censures^ by Mr. G. Mason. 

Can K^t Aesi^tk like h^tare ? Mark wh^'Tham^i 
Plenty and pleasure pours through lii^jboln's Hieads: 
Can the great artist, though vith taste sypreme 
^dued, one beauty to this Eden add? 
Though he by rules unfeltoy'd, boldly scorns 
Formality and method — round and square 
Disdaining, plans irregularly great. 

There cannot be a niore decided and pointed 
^pitiloii ligaiihiBt^n l.h&Ve atiid 6t I^ent; it 

j*^ Essay on Design m Gardening, page 109, 
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remains only to consider what degree of weight 
is due to that opinion. I am ready to ac* 
knowledge that the sentiments of poets with 
respect to the general beauties of natare^ ought 
-always to have great weight; for poetical and 
picturesque ideas are congenial : but where a 
poet means to celebrate the talents of a par- 
ticular person, the case is different, as he is 
' apt, from a very natural enthusiasm, to bestow 
upon him his own ideas of excellence and free- 
dom from defects, without weighing too mi- 
nutely whether he be entitled to such unre-* 
served praise. And besides^ poetry for the 
most part deals in strong general praise or 
censure, and does not often stop to discrimi- 
nate. I have great respect for Dr. Warton's 
character both as a man and as a poet, and I 
am sorry that the defence of my own judg- 
ment should oblige me in any way to question 
the accuracy of his; but I must own that £ 
am led to doubt of it in these points, from the 
lines that immediately follow those which have 
been quoted. 

Creative Titian, can tby vivid strokes. 
Or diioe, O graceful Raphael, dare to vie 
With the rich tints that paint the breathing mead, 
The thousand coloured tulip, violet's bell 
Snow-clad and meek, the vermil-tiiictured rose. 
And golden crocus. 

Had it so happened that Dr. Warton had 
applied to the study of pictures, and of the 
principles on which their excellence depends. 
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those talents which in other studies hate 
gained him sach deserved reputation, he would 
have known that to challenge Titian to vie with 
tulips and crocnsses, is hardly less improper 
than to make the same challenge to Raphael ; 
diat in truth he might almost as well have pitted 
nature against nature, and challenged a forest 
in autumn to vie with a flower-garden in 
spring; and that although Titian is renowned 
above all other painters for the glow and richness 
of bis colours, yet that Van Huyss«m came in- 
finitely nearer to the tints of flowers in point of 
exact imitation/ and probability of deception, 
without aspiring to the same high and general 
fame as a colourist. The study of pictures also, 
by presenting the varied and well-chosen 
forms, which with their numberless happy 
combinations are displayed in the works 
of the most eminent painters,, would have 
convinced Dr. Warton, that Kent and bis fol- 
lowers, had made a very small progress in the 
choice of forms, or in the manner of arrangipg 
them. They disdained indeed the square and 
measured formality and method of the old 
style, but substituted a method and formality 
of their own, in which distinct and regular 
curves bad no little share ; and I am very sure 
that if Dr. Warton, when bis mind was full 
of the compositions pf eminent masters, had 
been shewn the prints of the Fairy Queen, he 
would not have ventured tp ask — " Can Ken 



design like nature f — ^the obvious ridicole 
would have struck him tod forcibly. 

f •>937> 1*3«^ I cannot.so w<eU deaciibe the.strong im- 

pGe^sioOy and tbo^ciwis j^strjuctj^pa , that I re- 

oeiv^dr Aram* Six Jq^hua^fU^jf^ol^sCB. discourses^ 

9B in the.ivQrfIs.irAiichitM:9.dajiie Roland has 

jipplied to a.yerj diffe(fyit.givi4e« ^^11 sembia 

que g'6 toi t ralimeo tqui .we f « t ^Wf^e, 8c Tin- 

.lierprete 4es senUoiieiia .que j'a,VQi8 itvant lui, 

. mis /jne lui 3eul poavoit m'e^^pliqner." The 

^/lameiop^pression, and. with ,addittoaaI delight^ 

I received. from his xuMijrersation. . It was as 

'tpleftfling. as it was instructive; I never missed 

any opportunity .of .enjoying, it, and I never 

think. of it without regret. 

.Few men had more nnmerous friends, in 
jQOre VAUous ranks .of life, or more warmly 
..^aitaphed. Those among them, who now ho- 
•Hoar and chpri&h his. memory, as they loved 
and admired him when living, must surely be 
hurt- at the publication of certain . letters 
asoribed to him, which, it will readily be 
* allowed, are very unlike his printed works — 
the noble produce of the vigour i^nd maturity 
. of bis age. These letters (whatever they may 
be) appear to be written with the hasty negli- 
gence of early and unsuspicious youth : if they 
be genuine, they may indeed suggfsst very 
severe reflections on the persons who gave 
them up, and on those who published them. 
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but can IhtTe ttffect'tfae lii^b^ 'and fir ttily estsl^ 
%Hslied repatatton x)f their ^uppos^d author; 
for, in my opinion, it would, be jttst as fair to 
draw an inference froni his former ignorance 
in painting, as' from his former ignorance ia 
writing; just ^s codclasive, to produce some 
of his «atly bad piettires,* to prove that he 
did not paint'Mrs'. Siddoos,or Cardinal Beau- 

^fdrt, as to brin^ forth eirly letter*, to shew 
^ 'th^t'hedid-not compose*his ^scourses. 

'The most valuable part of every man's eda- 

' cation, fa'that whteh'iJe receives- from himself, 
from his^iown nntotored reflections ; especially 

^ when the active energy of hischaralrter, makes 
attiple amends for the- want of a more finished 
course of study. Such a man, and so formed 

' was- Sir Josbua'fieynoWs ; his observations oa 
a- variety of subjects^ as well as on his own 

' art; were those of a-strong •original' mind, and 
his 'language, ' both in speaking^ and writing, 

' gave^them their full value. In his conversa- 

' tion there was a peculiar mildness, and a 
simplicity highly interesting, but which pro- 
mised little else ; and I have often been struck 
with the contract, betweeii that simplicity of 

'^ manner, and the vigour -of his thoughts and 
expressions. Some of our commou friends 
-have mrade the same reflection; and indeed 

'many parts of his discourses^ and those, not 

'"the lea^t impressive, appeared like transcripts 
of what he had spoken. 
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P. £56. 1. 10. I have mentioned in the text the wretch- 
ed effect of taking away the outside trees 
from groups where they had long grown to- 
gether; it is to the full as bad when they are 
incautiously removed from the front of an ex- 
tended wood, for it can hardly ever be done 
without making a manifest gap, in itself very 
unpleasant, and at the same time letting in 
the view towards a number of naked stems 
behind. It appears, however, that the founder 
of the modern school did it upon system. 
*' Where the plumage of an ancient wood ex- 
. tended wide its undulating canopy and stood 
venerable in darkness, Kent,** says Mr. Wal- 
pole, '^ thinned its foremost ranks." One 
should really be led to conclude from every 
expression in this description, that the writer 
intended to give us a horror for the practice, 
which yet, from the place where it is men* 
tioned, we must suppose him to have approved. 
The bad consequence of this system of separating 
trees which had long grown together, is no 
where more apparent, than when an old avenue 
is broken into clumps ; yet it may very well 
happen that a landscape-painter, however 
strongly he may condemn the alteration as it 
affected the general vi^ws and the character 
of the place, might find some particular advan- 
tages from it with res^pect to his own art : for 
as he is not obliged to make an exact por- 
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trait, it is sufficient for bis purpp$e if he dis- 
cover the pri;^cjpal materials fof composition, 
from the spot where he places himself. He 
therefore may select a view between any two 
of the clumps; and as a very slight alteration^ 
in his expeditions art, turns them into groups, 
the whole may form a very pleasing land- 
scape : again, as only TWo of the clumps would 
appear, uo one could suspect from such a picture 
or drawing, that there were other clumps which 
stropgly marked the old line of the avenue 
from every part where they were seen. All 
this is perfectly fair in the painter with re- 
ference to his own art ; but were be employed 
to shew what would be the future effect of 
breaking an avenue into clumps, it would ia 
the same degree be unfair ; it would in fifct 
be a deception, and tend to mislead his em- 
ployer. Yet this is precisely what Mr. Rep- 
ton has done, for the purpose of shewing how 
an avenue may be brojten with good effect. 
He has in one plate represented the avenue on 
which the operation is to be performed, at its 
length, and of course as describiqg t]:^ Btraighl 
line; and in common justice he ought to have 
given the »ame view of it when brpl^.en : but 
he well t^mew vhat a figure bis cluipps would 
make when the straight line w^^ dotted with 
them. He therefore in the other plate ha« 
very de;^trpu§ly changed both the point of 
^\^^9 <^vad.t^e 4^ale ; and asf he knew that even 
VOL. I. n i> 
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a third clump would have marked the straight 
lincj he has supposed himself at the exact 
point from which only two of them could be 
introduced into the drawing; and to thiy 
painter-like liberty^ he has added that of vary- 
ing their forms, so as to give them some ap-^ 
pearance of natural groups. Mr. Repton 
cannot be ignorant that when trees have long 
been pressed ^on each side by others, whenever 
one or more of them are left separate, two of 
their sides must be naked and flattened ; and 
that although by degrees the nakedness is 
clothed with small' boughs and with leaves, 
hardly any length of time will make the flat- 
ness completely disappear. This is what on 
such occasions ought fairly to be stated ; and 
if a drawing or engraving be made, ought 
fairly to be represented : but it is singular that 
the person who has most strongly written 
against the use of applying painting to land- 
scape gardening, should have furnished the 
most flagrant instance of its abuse. 

271-1. 11. Vanity is a general enemy to all imr 
provement; and there is no such enemy to the 
real improvement of the beauty of grounds, a$ 
the foolish vanity of making a parade of their 
extent, and of exhibiting various un ocresting 
marks of the owner's property, under the title of 
'^ Appropriation." Where there are any noble 
features that are debased by meaner objectf^ 
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where greater extent would show a rich and 
varied boundary^ whatever chokes up, or de- 
grades such scenes, should of course be re- 
moved : but where there are no such features, 
no such boundaries, to appropriate, by destroy* 
ing many a pleasant meadow, and by showing 
you, when they are laid into one great corn-' 
mon, greea enough to surfeit a man in a calen-^ 
ture ; to appropriate, by clumping their naked 
' hedge-rows, and planting other clumps and 
patches of exotics, which seem to stare about 
them and wonder how they came there; to 
appropriate, by demolishing many a cheerful 
. aretired cottage, that interfered with nothing 
but the despotic love of exclusion, and make 
amends, perhaps, by building a village regularly 
picturesque— is to apprppriate, by disgust* 
ing all whose taste is not insensible or de-* 
praved, just as an alderman appropriates a' 
plate of turtle, by sneezing over it, 

P. 281.1. 5. I believe there are only three sorts of 
the lower evergreens natural to this coun- 
try, holly, box, and juniper; to which, on 
.account of the slowness qf its growth, and 
its doing so well under the drip of other 
trees, may be added the yew. There ^s, how- 
ever, a great variety of exotics which are as 
hardy as any of our native plants, with many 
pthers that will succeed in sheltered spotsj 
and the most scrupulous person will allow, that 
among firs and pines, the greatest part of which 
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ire exbticfl^ they arc p^tt^ttly in etaracter : 
MQ, should these be chixc^d itidiscriaiinately 
WithoQt any design dt tkttsihgttaent, they still 
iDusi prodtrce a rich and ft varied effect if 
t6tiipAtt6 it) a clode w66d of fihi only. But 
on the other iiahd. trhertJihie trefe8fhi<V* always 
bad f6n ro6m io expahd^ an open grove of 
Irtrgfe Reading pines h pecuBarty solemn, 
and that sol^fnnity fflrght oetdj^icrti^llj^ be va- 
riedy khd in soitte r'espects heigHt^hed, by 
k knixture of y^vrs and cypresses, whWh at the 
same tixfie trould give kh Mea of eirt^eme re- 
* tirtment, and of sepulchral trt^fettoHoly. In 

bfter parts a very ptea^kig cbnt^i Ih winter 
might he fdrttJfed by fioTly, ariyutdk, laurus- 
timts, ftnd otfaek^s ilfat h^^ VetrM iM flowers 
tit that season. WhoeVcr his biEJen hi Mount 
Edgcomb^ and remetdbet*s th(* ihixtirtre of the 
arbbtus, 8cc, with the sprbilding pihes, will 
want tib fiirther feeoottm^rfidtrtrcrti off this me-' 
thod : I must own that amidst all the grand 
features of that noble place, it made no slight 
impression on me. 
P.SOl, l.S. What has been said of the naked edges of 
Mr. jBrown's canals, may be illustrated by an 
observation of Mr. Burke in the'Sublimeand 
* BeaulifuK *' When we look along a naked 
Wall, froni ttie evenness of the' object the eye 
runs along its whole space, and arrives quicklj 
at iti tefminatioh/'^ This accoiihts for tbe total 

♦ P. «7. 
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WBift 0^ all tflAt is pictur^qo^^ mi^et all ia- 
tere&t whftt9o«ver^ in a cdhtiimfttidd'Of naked» 
edgy Htt^s ; for Prh^t tbfff^ is tiotbi&g to de- 
tain 4be eye, there is tiotbiiig «o i^mufse it. I 
iii«y addj that wbcr^^r gWiHttd i« cut with a 
. sharp imijTvifkient, it lias th»t. ideal effect on the 
43ye>; jitiis a ttie^hixr m^iiicH naearalty prevails 
in inady languages, where lines, (tcmx what- 
ever cause, are bard and edgy. When An, 
Ca4rd«fti speieiks df Ch€f(>e4giiiess iji Sls^haei^ 
odtop^ed «rilb Cbtteg^i^i be n§€S the ex- 
pr«*ion> cosiilttpef, & #«^ft*^/i?-^'eouleurs 

. .J . , . ■ • • > » 

P.407> !• I4 It id difficuU to dclft&e with any precision, 
whMi may prop^ly be cdiUed ti)e bmk of a 
rii^^> i^ it^ vtioftt ext^eiidtdjaceei^atiioioi^it may 
. . Hi^an whatiever is see& froo) die water; I wish 
. . it.to \>A tatcen here in ita ]:li6st confined sense, 
^ , as tbdt which imaiediatdy rises above the 
water till another leye} b.^gia^j or ^Qtne distinct 
termination. This, in certain instances, wili 
be very clear; as wbieie a fla.t iQeadow (but. 
not sloped dowp to the yvater by art) joins the 
river. It wHI be equally clearj where the gene- 
ral bank is steep, if a road be carried near 
' the bottom ; for such a.n artificial leyel wilt 
form a distinct near banic, and one which would 
be distinctly marked in a picture. The highest 
part to which the flood generally reaches, is 
ako a .vvrv usaal boundary; and in j^<^'^* 
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{4ace9 tl)ere:is sooaething which separate* 
the iiQQiediate bank^ from the general scenery 
Ibat encloses the river. This near bank 
being in the foreground^ is of the greatest 
consequence : wherever that is regularly sloped 
and 8inoothed> whatever beauty or grandeur 
there maj be apave^ the character of the river 
u gone* 

P.312|I. laj^t. Mr* Repton^ who is desefvedly at the 
head of his profession^ nikight effectdally correct 
the errors of his predecessors, if, to his taste 
and facility in drawing(an advantage they did 
not possess), to his quickness of observation, 
and to his experience in the pmotical part, he 
were to add an attentive, study of what the 
higher artists have done, both tn their pictures 
and drawings. Their selections and arrange* 
inents would point out many beautiful com-^ 
positions and effects in nature, which^ without 
iuch a study, may escape the most experienced 
observer. 

The fatal rock on which all professed im* 
provers are likely to split, is that of system: 
they become mannerists, both from getting 
fond of what they have done before, and from 
the ease of repeating what they have so often 
practised ; but to be reckoned a mannerist, iii. 
at least as great a reproach to the improver aa 
to the painter. Mr. Brown seems to have 
been perfectly satisfied^ when he had made hl 
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natural river look like an artificial one ; I hope 
Mr. Repton will have a nobler ambition — that 
t>f having his pieces of water mistaken for 
natural lakes and rivers. 

P.318, 1.9. Although I have allowed Mr. Brown the 
negative merit of having left the wooded bank 
at Blenheim as he found it^ yet I cannot allow 
that he or any of his school could ever have 
felt or distinguished the peculiar beauties of 
its tmimproved state.C A professed improver is 
in many respects like a professed picture -cleaner; 
the one is always occupied with grounds^ an4 
the other with pictures ; but the eyes xmd taste 
of both are in general so vitiated by their prac- 
tice^ that they see nothing in either but sufcjectii 
for smoothing and polishing ; and they work oa^ 
till they have skinned and flayed every thing they 
meddle with J Those characteristic, and spirited 
roughnesses, together with that patina, the vamisb 
of time, which time only can give, (and which in 
pictures may sometimes hide crudities which escape 
even the last glazing of the painter) immediately 
disappear ; and pictures and places are scoured as 
bright as Scriblerus's shield, and wiA • as little 
remorse on the part of the scourers. 

JP,320, 1.5. As I have dwelt very much on the bad 

• effect of distinct edges, it may be rigfaUtd 

observe, that whenever a separation of the ge- 

pera^ covering of the ground, whether grass. 
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beathj mosi^ or whatever il be> is made by th^ 
aption of water or frosty or by thie tread of 
animals, it is free from that sharp liny ap- 
pearance which the spade always leaves. Such 
edginess is scarcely less adverse to the beautiful 
than to the picturesque : it is bard and cutting ; 
it destroys all variety and play of outline, and 
every kind of intricacy. Digging, therefore,. 
with the edges it occasions, is a blemish, whicb 
k endured at firtt, and with reason, for the 
vake of luxuriant vegetation: and in son^ 
eases, aa wbere the plants are very small, or 
where flowers are cultivated, must always be 
continued ; but when the end is ansiy^red, why 
eohtinue the blemish \ No one, I believe^ 
would think it right tp dig a circle or an oval 
and keep its edges pared, round a group of 
kal^ieas, az^leasj rhododendrons, &c. that 
grew luxuriantly in their own natural soil 
and climate^ in order to make the whole look 
more beautiful. Why tiien .con|tipue to dig 
jound them, f^ any other foreign plants in this 
country, after. they have beg;un to grow as 
freely your own? Why not suffer $hem to 
ai^ear without the marks of cuhure. 

As glowing in their nalvoe bed \ 

to 

P.gSS^I.Q* As Blenheim is the only place \ have cri- 
ticised by nam)^j an apology is dt^e to the 
upble, pp80€;s9or of it^ to whoO)^ PH XQany ac- 
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counts I should be particularly sorry to giv* 
offence, for the freedom I have taken. I trusty 
however, that the liberality of mind^ which 
naturally accompanies that love and know* 
ledge of the fine arts for which he is so dis- 
tinguished, will make him feel that in criti* 
cising modern gardening, it would have been 
unfair to Mr. Brown not to have mentioned 
bis most famous work ; and that my silence 
.. on that head, would have been attributed to 
- other motives than those of delicacy and re* 
ipect. I must also add in my defence^ that 
I can hardly look upon Blenheim in the light 
of common private property: it has the glori- 
ous and singular distinction of being a national 
reward for great national services; and the 
public has a more than common interest, in all 
that concerns so noble a monument. 

p. S41, 1. 16. The language (if it may be so called) by 
which objects of sight make themselves in* 
Celligiblie, is exactly like that of speech. To 
a man who is used to look at natnr^, pictures, or 
drawings with a painter's eye, the slightest 
hint, on the slightest inspection, conveys e 
perfect and intelligible meaning; just as the 
•lightest sound, with the most negligent ar« 
ticulation, conveys meaning to an ear that is 
well acquainted with the language of^ the 
speaker: but to a person little versed in that 
language, auch a sound is quite unintelligible ; 
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be mnat have every word pxoQMnced distia ctl/ 
and articuUtel J'. 

Then agaio^ as these slight hiots and slurred 

mrticulatioas, have ofteo a grace and spirit in 

language which is IqH when words are dis-« 

linctly pronounced ; so many of these slight 

and expressive touches both in art and in na- 

torCi give most -j>)ea9ure to those who are 

thoroughly versed in the l^lnguage. This may^ 

perjiaps^ in some degree account for the 

.jplainly qiarked distinctions in iayprqvement ; 

for as in order to convey a^y idea to a man 

-,t^^nAed to a language addressed to me sense, 

yQU must mark every word ; so to a^man nn- 

.ysed to it when addressed to aao^ier ,&ense you 

.inu^t mack every object; must cut sharp linet, 

jp^^t whiten^ reddeuj blacken^ &c. ^. 
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